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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1862. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEOGRAPHY, FINE ARTS, PUBLIC ECONOMY, &c. 


I.—ON THE CENSUS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1861. 


Tue general Census is at once the greatest statistical operation and 
the most comprehensive inquiry undertaken by the Government of 
this country. After the lapse of the usual interval since the last 
enumeration, the people of the United Kingdom were again num- 
bered in April last; and we propose to notice some of the principal 
results of this numbering, so far as they have been made known by 
the preliminary abstracts compiled from returns furnished by the 
local officers, whose figures, however, are still subject to final check 
and revision by the central authorities, although considered to be 
sufficiently near the truth to be relied upon as materials for whatever 
general deductions may be fairly drawn from them. For the details 


regarding the occupations, ages, civil condition, and birth-places 


of the population, owing to the time which a minute classification 
of millions of separate items must ~pelgredg | occupy, the public © 
must yet wait for some months. When the facts are given to the 
world, they will be noticed in the fullest manner practicable in the 
pages of this seer ea in conformity with the course pursued 
respecting the Population Returns of former years.* i 
t is not the statist alone, highly as he may value the abundant 
materials furnished him for the profitable analysis of the most im- 
portant combinations of human action and the facts of human life, 
who feels an interest in the Census. Its uses and objects are recog- 
nized by intelligent persons of every class, who readily perceive that 
a knowledge of our existing population enters more or less into the 
consideration of every social and economical question. Unless all 
legislation is to be mere haphazard work, information of this kind is 
* Abstracts of the Returns and Observations on the Census of Great Britain, 1851 


will be found in the ‘Companions’ for 1852 (p. 41) and 1854 (p. 16). The ‘Occupa 
tions of the People, 1851,’ are discussed in the volume for 1855 (p. 59). 
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an obvious necessity in all collections of men pretending to a national 
existence, and enumerations of the people, more or less complete, 
have now found a place in almost all civilized nations. The injunction, 
‘* Know thyself,” it has been well observed, applies no less to a State 
than to individuals; and that the knowledge gained by a Census 
contributes to the welfare of the State, is a truth now widely under- 
stood. 

The Census of 1861 is the seventh which has been carried into effect 
in Great Britain, and the fifth in Ireland, where no complete enume- 
ration was made until 1821. Mr. Pitt’s measure for taking the first 
Census in 1801 was introduced before the Union. We shall describe 
as briefly as possible the machinery by which the vast operation of . 
numbering the inhabitants and houses of the British Islands was 
accomplished in April last. 

Under the authority of three separate Acts of Parliament the 
organization and direction of the arrangements devolved upon the 
Registrar-General acting in each of the three principal divisions of 
the kingdom, namely, Major George Graham in England, Mr. W. P. 
Dundas in Scotland, and Mr. W. Donnelly in Ireland, with whom 
Assistant Commissioners were in each case associated. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man directed 
the proceedings within their respective jurisdictions. In England 
the local machinery created by the Poor Law and Registration Acts, 
by means of which the Census had been efficiently taken in 1841 
and 1851, was again resorted to. The 631 Superintendent Regis- 
trars’ Districts—for the most part identical with the Poor Law 
Unions—were subdivided by the 2,197 registrars of births and deaths 
into suitable enumeration districts, so as to admit of every house in 
each of such districts being visited by an active man in the course 
of a single day. The enumerators, 30,862 in number, were selected 
from the general community, no difficulty having been experienced 
in obtaining the services of intelligent men of the class of clerks, 
small tradesmen, and rate collectors. Several clergymen also took 
al in the work by acting in the same capacity in their own parishes. 

rovision was made through the Board of Customs for taking an 
account of seamen and others on board vessels in harbour, and special 
measures were adopted for enumerating the thousands of bargemen 
and their families who live entirely in the boats and barges employed 
in the carrying trade on canals and other inland waters. In Scotland 
the machinery established in 1855 for the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages was mainly that employed for the Census. 
The local arrangements were superintended by the sheriffs in the 
counties and by the chief magistrates in the burghs, about 110 in 
number, and the services of 8,075 enumerators were engaged by the 
1,001 registrars. Ireland was divided into 261 districts, each under 
the charge of a Sub-Inspector, and 5,096 men of the constabulary 
force, 15 coast-guards, and 173 of the Dublin police were employed 
as enumerators. The preceding Census had been taken partly by 
the constabulary and police and partly by other enumerators, but 
upon this occasion it-was determined to turn to — account the 
local knowledge of the constabulary and their familiarity with in- 
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quiries of a similar description acquired by the collection of the agri- 
cultural statistics during the last 14 years. In the islands in the 
British seas 50 superintendents were appointed to divide the parishes 
into suitable districts, and employed under them were 260 enume- 
rators, selected in the same manner as in England. 

If we count up the number of local agents employed in con- 
nection with this great undertaking, we shall find they amount to 
48,730; namely, 4,249 superintending officers and 44,481 enume- 
rators, without reckoning the Customs officers and others employed 
to enumerate persons in vessels. 

To this army of 48,730 persons minute printed instructions, and 
blank ‘‘ householders’ schedules”’ for distribution at every house, 
were furnished from the central offices. From the London office 
alone the printed papers forwarded before the Census day by post, 
railway, and other conveyance, weighed about 435 tons. 

It might naturally be thought that the details of a national inquiry 
involving so extensive an organization would be pretty untiorm 
throughout the country. <A foreigner would doubtless be surprised 
to find any variation in the subjects of inquiry in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and would probably regard the want of uniformity as a 
significant characteristic of the form of government under which we 
live. By the Census Act for England the particulars to be embraced 
in the ‘* Householders’ Schedule ” were these :— 


. Name and Surname. 

. Relation to Head of Family. 

(whether married, single, or widowed.) 
. Sex. 

. Age (last birthday). 

Profession. or Occupation. 

. Where born. 

. If Deaf-and-Dumb, or Blind. 


Voluntary returns were obtained in 1851 with respect to accom- 
modation and attendance at places of religious worship and schools. 
These were not to be asked for upon the present occasion ; and a clause 
which had been inserted in the ‘Bil requiring the religious profession 
of the people to be stated, having been strongly objected to by Dis- 
senters, was withdrawn. ‘The Act for Scotland provided that all the 
particulars included in the English Householders’ Schedule should 
be ascertained, and in addition, ‘‘the number of rooms having a 
window or windows in each house ;” also ‘‘ how many children, 
being of the age of from 5 to 15 years, attended school during the 
week preceding” the day of the Census—a wording of the statute 
which had the effect of excluding all the children usually attending 
school, but who had been absent more than a week from illness or 
other temporary cause, as well as large numbers who could not 
attend, because, in conformity with a common custom in the rural 
parishes of Scotland, the schools were closed at that period of the 
yer. In treland, besides the usual particulars as to persons and 

ouses, the heads of inquiry included the educational status of the 
people, their religious profession, the number and causes of deaths in 
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the last ten years, with other details cennected with vital statistics. 
These last items would have been a needless addition to the Census 
if Ireland were not still almost the only part of Europe without a 
system of registration for births, deaths, and marriages. Fortunately 
the tranquil and crimeless state of the sister island enabled the Lord 
Lieutenant to place the men of the constabulary at the service of the 
Census Commissioners to carry out these large investigations. 

In Great Britain the collecfion of the householders’ schedules was 
accomplished, except in a few localities, on the appointed day; in 
Ireland it was necessarily extended over one or more of the following 
days. Of the general accuracy and completeness of the enumeration 
in every part of the kingdom little doubt is entertained. Persons in 
the highest rank of society, and the educated classes generally, have 
always shown the utmost readiness to respond to the requirements of 
the Government upon these occasions. Not Icss willing were the 
humbler classes to furnish the required particulars for the Census of 
1861. Enumerators who had acted in the same capacity ten years 
before, remarked the increased intelligence evinced by the dwellers in 
the poorest districts, and the alacrity with which they produced the 
‘Census paper,” nearly always filled up with creditable precision ; 
those who were unable to write having sought the assistance of adepts 
in caligraphy. Llouseholders and lodgers seemed alike anxious that 
neither themselves nor their neighbours should be left out of the 
muster-roll of the nation. A very few instances of refusal to fill up 
the schedule on the part of persons who might have been expected to 
know better were reported to the central office in London. Their 
resistance to the law was looked upon as probably traceable to some 
latent insanity which the occasion had called into activity; and as 
their neighbours were usually able and willing to furnish all the 
needful information concerning them and their households, these 
recalcitrant heads of families were visited with no penal proceed- 
ings. 

Amongst the principal canses of the success of the Census, the 
absence of all suspicion as to the information being used against the 
public in reference to taxation or military service, as is the case in 
many of the continental States, must rank foremost. No motive exists 
for concealment or falsification in any essential particular, and the 
returns are given in good faith. Another advantage arises from the 
completion of the enumeration, as far as possible, in one day, whereby 
the errors which would otherwise arise from the migratory habits of a 
people enjoying immense facilities for locomotion are avoided. Our 
picture of the population is almost photographic. In France, where 
blank forms are not left to be filled up by the heads of families, the 
Census is protracted over an indefinite period at the discretion of the 
prefects. The assistance rendered by the press in disseminating cor- 
rect views as to the national uses of the inquiry was extremely 
valuable. ‘The pulpit also lent its aid; misconceptions arising from a 
mistaken interpretation of Scripture with respect to a numbering of 
the people were removed, and the duty of heads of families as good 
citizens was enforced, while the occasion generally was ‘‘ improved.” 
As the result of these favourable circumstances, the Census of this 
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~~ will bear comparison, in point of truthfulness and accuracy, 
with that of any other European State. 

The number of persons residing in the British Islands on the 
8th April, 1861, was twenty-nine millions, fifty-eight thousand, eight 
hundred and eighty-eight. The men in the army, navy, and mer- 
chant service out of the country, either abroad or afloat, amounted to 
about 275,900. We may therefore set down the total population of 
the United Kingdom, including the Channel Islands and Isle of Man, 
at 29,334,788, their distribution being as follows :— 
Population, 1861. 
England and Wales. . 20,061,725 
Scotland*. . . . . 3,061,329 
Irelandt . « »« e . 597923055 
Islands in the British Seas . ; 143,779 


AtHome .. . 29,058,888 


Out of the Country : 
Army, about . 137,000 


Navy, » 42,900 275 ,900f 
Merchant Seamen 96,000 


‘Total United Kingdom . 29,334,788 

Increase of Population—The population of the United Kingdom 
in 1801, taking an estimate for Ireland and the islands in.the British 
Seas not then enumerated, was about 16,095,000. At the end of 
60 years we find an addition of more than 134 millions to the 
resident inhabitants of the country, over and above the vast multitudes 
who have left our shores to found and people new colonies, or have 
crossed the Atlantic to settle in the North American colonies and the 
United States. In the whole period of 60 years the rate of increase 
was 82 per cent. During the first half of this period the rate of in- 
crease was more than twice as fast as that shown by the returns of 
the last 30 years. The following are the figures :— 


Increase of Population. 


Rate 
Actual, per Cent. 


In the 30 years 180r-31 | 8,297,231 | 52 
1831-61 | 4,942,303 20 


United Kingdom } 
Increase, 1801-61 


13,239,534 | 82°3 


* Including the return for the island of St. Kilda (78 persons), which had not been 
received when the official tables were published. 

+ This number is 27,512 in excess of the total given in the published Abstracts, being 
the portion of the army and navy serving in Ireland at the date of the Census, and 
omitted by the Census Commissioners, who state, however, that the wives and families 
of — men, as well as soldiers on furlough, are included in their return. (‘ Abstracts,’ 
5. 
PR Pg precise numbers cannot be stated until returns are received from all the distant 
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How is this falling off in the rate of progression to be accounted 
for? Is it to be attributed to a diminution in the fecundity of our 
population, or to emigration? We believe the slower pace at which 
our numbers have advanced during the last 30 years is explained 
chiefly by emigration; the signal falling off since 1841 being conse- 
quent upon the disastrous famine in Ireland. Emigration was incon- 
siderable in extent between 1801 and 1831, while the part it 
played in keeping down the numbers enumerated in later years is 
obvious from the returns of the Emigration Board, which furnish an 
account of nearly five millions (4,659,000) of emigrants since 1831, 
Of these, some no doubt returned to the mother country, and many 
were foreigners, but the number is exclusive of emigrants who 
embarked in ships not coming under the notice of the Government 
inspectors. If it were allowable to add the emigrants and their 
descendants to the ascertained number of the survivors and descend- 
ants of the 16 millions in 1801 now residing in the United Kingdom, 
our population would be greatly in excess of double that number ; but 
when the emigrants have departed from among us, the produce of 
their industry is no longer ours, nor can we include them in the esti- 
mate of our numbers. The fecundity of marriages in this country is 
a subject which cannot be fully investigated upon the present imper- 
fect data, but we have no reason to believe it is diminishing. The 
ratio of births to population exhibits no falling off. In France it is 
well known that while the rate of marriage has increased, the mar- 
riages are less, prolific. 

An addition of 1,609,900 to the population of the United Kingdom 
as it stood ten years ago has been discovered by the recent Census. 
The rate of increase has been 6 per cent., notwithstanding an active 
emigration, stimulated by the gold discoveries, and by remittances to 
a large amount from former emigrants to their friends in Ireland. 
We have returns of 2,054,000 persons of English, Irish, and Scotch 
origin, who emigrated in the interval of the Censuses of 1851 and 
1861. Moreover, during this decade we have been engaged in the 
war with Russia; we have had our>troubles and minor wars in the 
East: a high mortality in 1854 and in other years also retarded 
the natural increase of population, while strikes and commercial diffi- 
culties exercised an influence in the same direction. That so large a 
numerical increase should be shown by the returns at the end of this 
chequered period in our history, is a fact sufficiently significant of the 
continued vigour and energy of the nation. 

Males and Females.—The male population of the United Kingdom, 
including the absent soldiers and sailors, was 14,380,634 ; the temale 
population wus 14,954,154: the females, therefore, exceeded the 
males by 573,530, and this excess of more than half a million is 
largely increased if we exclude the men serving out of the country. 
To every 100 males in the British islands there were 106 females. 
No doubt the disproportion of the sexes existed long before it was 
‘made apparent by the first enumeration in 1801, and of late years it 
has been increasing, as the following figures will show :— 
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; Proportion of Females to every 109 
Census Year. Males in the United Kingdom, 


1841 104°9 
1851 105°I 
1861 106°2 


In Great Britain, of children born alive, 105 boys are born to 100 
girls, and the proportion in France is nearly the same. ‘The males 
continue to preponderate until the seventeenth year, when the 
numbers of the two sexes are nearly equal; at all subsequent ages the 
females are in excess of the males, the change in the proportions being 
mainly due to a difference in degree of the dangers to which they are 
exposed, to a lower rate of mortality amongst females from diseases 
as well as from violent causes, and to emigration. The disparity of 
the sexes has always been regarded as one of the least satisfactory 
conditions of our population, but in a country where more than 
three millions of adult women are withdrawn more or less from 
domestic duties to follow employments in the different manufactures 
and trades, the evil is not without some mitigation. At the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that in Australia and other British 
colonies the proportion of the sexes is unfortunately reversed to 
such an extent as to render a well-ordered system of female emigra- 
tion from the mother country highly desirable on every account. 
We shall presently sce that the excess of females in Scotland has | 
reached an extraordinary amount. 

Houses. —The dwellings of a people have always been regarded as 
a sure criterion of their social condition. It is therefore to be 
regretted that, except in Ireland, the rough and unsatisfactory mode 
of returning houses and dwellings of every description under three 
inhabited,” ‘‘ uninhabited,” ‘‘ building,’’—should have been 
continued without attempt at improvement during the whole period 
of census-taking since 1801. A system of classification of houses 
has been successfully adopted in Ireland, and facts of much inte- 
rest regarding the house accommodation possessed by the Irish 
have been elicited, such as the decrease of mud cabins and other 
dwellings of the lowest class. In Great Britain every kind of 
habitation from a palace or a large public institution to a single 
sleeping room over a stable, is classed without distinction in the 
column for inhabited houses. Pale Death himself, in visiting with 
equal step the palace and the cottage, is not more levelling than the 
census officer. 

From a comparison of the gross numbers of houses of every kind 
we discover evidences of improved accommodation since 1851. In 
that year the inhabited houses in the United Kingdom amounted to 
4,716,415; in 1861, they were 5,154,985, giving an increase of 
9°3 per cent. Since the population increased only at the rate of 
6 per cent., it may fairly be inferred that more house room is pos- 
sessed by the people generally. ‘The average number of persons to 
a house, as obtained by dividing the total resident population by the 
number of inhabited houses returned, is 5°6 in 1861 against 5°8 in 
1831; in other words, to every 100 houses there were 580 persons 
in 1851, whereas there were 560, or 20 less, at the recent Census, 
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This, however, is only a rough method of calculation, for in order to 
arrive at the correct average number of persons to a house, the public 
institutions, persons on board vessels in harbour, and others not 
dwelling in houses, as gipsies, &c., should be excluded ; and after all, 
unless the size and character of the dwellings are known, the number 
of inmates is not a conclusive test. 

The full significance of these various collective results for the whole 
country can only be appreciated when the part taken by England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively in producing them is considered. 
As the first object of the Census is to ascertain the total number of 
inhabitants, the next is to ascertain their distribution over the sur- 
face of the country. But our present limits are too confined to admit 
of more than a cursory review of the results of the Census in the 
principal divisions of the United Kingdom. And first as to 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The resident population of England and Wales on 8th April, 1861, 
was 20,205,504; of these 9,825,246 were males and 10,380,258 
females. To every 100 males there were 105°6 females. In the 
60 years, 1801-61, the increase of population, including the absent 
soldiers and sailors belonging to England, was 121 per cent. About 
the year 1853 the number enumerated in 1801 had doubled itself, 
and more than 11,000,000 of new people are now interfused among 
the 9,156,000 representatives of those numbered at the first Census. 
Of the persons then taken account of, the numbers are rapidly 
diminishing, but a few will live out what Dr. Farr maintains to be the 
natural lifetime of man—a hundred years—and will survive the 
year 1901. According to the present rate of mortality, as shown by 
the English life table, one half of a generation of men will pass away 
in thirty years, but the other half will not experience the like 
mortality. 

In the first thirty years of this century, the actual increase of the 
people of England was 4,895,800 and the rate was 53 per cent. ; 
in the thirty years ending 1861, the increase shown by the returns 
was 6,171,7L0, or 44 per cent. The decennial rate of increase was 
14 per cent. between 1801-11. In 1821, the number was found to 
have increased 16 per cent.: this was the maximum rate attained, the 
Peace having stimulated population by the dispersal of a large naval 
and military force, and in various other ways. Since that time a 
retrogression has taken place in the rate of increase and in a regular 
series: 15, 14, 13, 12, the last centesimal proportion being appli- 
cable to the decade ending 1861. At each enumeration, however, 
notwithstanding emigration had advanced at an accelerated pace, the 
actual addition to the inhabitants of England was found to be greater 
than at the preceding one, and in 1861, the ‘‘ strength,” to use a 
military expression, was greater by 2,134,116 than in 1851. 

The registers of births and deaths ought to disclose the exact 
natural increase of population or excess of births over deaths ; but 
unfortunately all the births are not registered in the present state of 
the law, which provides no penalty for the omission to register a birth, 
and, indeed, prohibits the performance of this duty if it has been 
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neglected for more thansix months. In Scotland the registry is made 
compulsory. ‘The births which escape registration in England are 
chiefly those occurring in London and the large towns. The 
registered births exceeded the deaths in the ten years 1851-60 by 
2,260,576 in the whole of England and Wales. Assuming this to be 
the natural increase of population, it was 126,460 in excess of the 
ascertained increase, namely, 2,134,116. But if we deduct the 
number of English emigrants, the account will stand thus :— 


Population enumerated, 1851 «© 175,927,619 
Add excess of births over deaths, 1851-60. 2,260,576 


20,188,195 


Deduct emigrants who sailed between they 


10,210 
Censuses .« . 640,52 


Computed population, 1861. 6 19,547,985 


An increase of only 1,620,366 is shown by these numbers. How is 
the difference between this result and the actual increase—a differ- 
ence amounting to no less than 513,750—to be accounted for? If we 
assume the enumerations of 1851 and 1861 to be equally correct, 
the explanation of this difference must be referred to (1st) Immi- | 
gration, which is known to be very considerable from Scotland 
and Ireland as well as from the colonies and foreign countries ; and 
(2nd) to the defective registration of births, which cannot be less 
than 5 or 6 per cent. We have reason to believe that the foreigners 
settled in this country have largely increased in numbers since 1851. 
The persons born in foreign parts resident in England in that year 
amounted to 64,466 ; in 1841 they were 39,244. No diminution is 
likely to take place in the amount of foreign blood which has for so 
many centuries been intermingled with that of the mixed race inha- 
biting the British islands. ‘The Irish in England in 1851 were 
520,000, or nearly 3 per cent. of the total population, and the Scotch 
numbered 130,000. 

We know of few subjects better calculated to reward the inquirer, 
or to prove interesting toa reflective mind, than an investigation of 
the phenomena of increase or decrease of population in particular 
localities, whether of wide extent or of limited area. Local circum- 
stances and conditions can. scarcely be studied with advantage and 
fully: comprehended except on the spot. We hope intelligent 
persons will be led to pay increased attention to this class of inquiries ; 
and although we do not go the length of the severe school of 
political economists in regarding such studies in conchology and 
entomology as utterly trivial, we think that any time given to the 
investigation of facts relating to human beings would be quite as 
profitably bestowed. 

The recent Census brings to our view two classes of localities— 
those in which the population has increased, and those in which it has 
diminished. Of the 631 superintendent registrars’ districts, no less 
than 248 have decreased since 1851. These are almost exclusively 
agricultural. But the districts comprising the great seats of manu- 
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facturing, mining, and commercial indystry have maintained their 
rate of increase, and some of them have advanced with amazing strides 
. during the last ten years. For example, the group of districts 
having Manchester for a centre has an augmented population to the 
extent of 274,000. Birmingham, with its immediate locality, has in- 
creased 187,000, and the extension of mining operations on the Tyne 
has led to an increase in Neweastle and the adjoining districts of 
158,000. A glance at Table 1V., at page 26, will show in which 
of the counties the largest numerical increase has taken place. 
Lancashire has increased 397,508, or 20 per cent.; but Durham, 
with an addition to its population of 118,021, has increased at a 
much more rapid rate, namely, 30 per cent. Other instances of a 
great development of numbers are :— 
Increase since 1851. Rate per Cent. 

Staffordshire . . 137,868 23 

Kent . . 117;909 19 

Middlesex «© 319,195 17 

West Riding of Yorkshire. 182,016 14 

Glamorganshire . . 85,902 37 


The enormous growth of the metropolis, which may now be said 
to extend far beyond the limits adopted in the Local Management Act 
and by the Registrar-General, will explain the high rafes of increase 
in Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. The inhabitants of London are 
now returned as amounting to 2,803,034, the addition during the 
last decennium having been 440,798, or 19 per cent. But we may 
fairly credit the metropolis with a portion of the increase in West 
Ham, Croydon, Kingston, Richmond, Brentford, Edmonton, and other 
districts which are largely inhabited by persons engaged in business in 
London with those who minister to their wants, and set down its aug- 
mentation as more than half a million. Well may a French writer 
say of London that it is a province of houses rather than a city. 

London is one of the eleven divisions into which England and 
Wales have been divided for the purposes of statistical comparison 
These divisions are on the same scale as the four provinces of Ireland, 
and in their main features correspond with the earlier divisions of the 
country. Arranged in the order of their rates of increase since 1851, 
they stand thus :— 

Increase per Cent. 
tr, London . «© © © © © © © © 
10. Northern division (Durham, Northumberland, &e.) . 19 
8. North-Western division (Cheshire and Lancashire) . 18 
6. West Midland div. (Gloucester, Salop, Stafford, &c.). 
2. South-Eastern div. (Surrey and Kent extra metrop., 


All England 


7- North Midland div, (Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, &c.) 6 
3- South Midland div. (Midds. extra metrop., Herts, §-c.) 5 
4. Eastern div. (Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk). . 3 
5. South-Western ( Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset) 2 
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These figures point to the localities where the tide of population 
has ebbed, and to the direction in which it has flowed ; for the widely 
different per centages are the result of the migratory movement of 
the people. The appended Table VI. (page 30) exhibits in parallel 
columns the ascertained increase and the natural increase, or excess of 
births over deaths, in each of these eleven divisions. A comparison 
of the numbers affords some idea of the extent of migration to the 
principal centres of trade, manufactures, and mining industry, chiefly 
from the rural districts. We have seen that the absolute increase in 
the London division has been 440,798: the excess of registered 
births over deaths was only 253,989; and although this is an under- 
statement on account of the unregistered births, a large proportion of 
the difference of 186,809 consists of immigrants. Nor can we be 
surprised at this further instalment of strangers when we recollect 
that more than half the inhabitants of London were born elsewhere. 
In the following divisions the actual increase, as ascertained by the 
Census, has also exceeded the natural increase :— 

: Excess of ascertained over 
Natural Increase. 
6. North-Western (Cheshire and Lancashire) . « 138,262 
1o. Northern Counties. . © « « 29,461 


In the West Midland division, which comprises Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Salop, Stattord, Worcester, and Warwick, the ascertained in- 
crease and the difference between births and deaths are the same, 
within a few hundreds. All the remaining divisions present indica- 
tions of having been exposed to a drain of population which in some 
cases has swept away nearly the whole of the natural increase, and in 
several of the counties large numbers besides. Thus in the Eastern 
division, consisting of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, the natural in- 
crease was 129,726, while the ascertained increase was only 28,220, 
to which number the district of West Ham contributed nearly 
25,000. In the South-western division, consisting of Wilts, Dorset, 
Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset, the natural increase was 200,673 ; 
and as the actual increase was only 32,290, it is clear that persons 
representing the difference of 168,383 have left these counties to 
- seck employment, or the means of improving their condition, in other 
parts at home or abroad. The localities thus discovered by the 
Census to have been partially denuded of their population are 
entitled to the credit of having bred the stalwart men whose labour 
has proved so useful elsewhere. The decrease, so general throughout 
the agricultural districts, has been greatest in the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Rutland (in each 5 per cent.), Norfolk, Wilts (2 per cent.), 
aud Suffolk ; Anglesey and Montgomery in Wales have also sustained 
a loss. How far the diminished returns may be attributed to a 
reduction of employment consequent upon improved methods of 
eultivation and the substitution of the breeding of stock for tillage, 
and how far to other causes inducing the unskilled labourer to carry 
his labour to the towns and manufacturing districts, will form a 
protitable subject of investigation, While an increase of population 
usually implies increased happiness, the converse is not equally true, 
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for the inhabitants of a district may decrease with advantage to those 
who depart and to those who remain; hence, at recent meetings of 
Agricultural Societies held in Norfolk and elsewhere, this falling 
off has been referred to in after-dinner speeches as no unfavourable 
circumstance." 

The Registrar-General, in his Reports, exhibits the relative mor- 
tality in town and country populations, by dividing England into two 
portions, not very unequal in respect of numbers—one chiefly urban, 
and the other chiefly rural ; the average annual death-rate being 20 in 
1,000 in the latter, and 26 in 1,000 in the former. If we compare 
the population returns for 1851 and 1861 in these two classes of 
districts, we find that nearly three-fourths of the whole increase in 
the interval between the Censuses took place in the chief towns, 
which advanced at the rate of 19 per cent., while in the rest of 
ae the increase was only 6 per cent., as shown in the subjoined 

able :— 


I 
| Population Enumerated. 
Districts. in Statute 
Acres. | March 3ist,| April 8th, Rate per 
1851. | | Cent. 


In 125 districts and 23 | 
sub-djstricts, com- 
prisigg the chief 
t 2,149,800 8,247,017 9,803,711 1,556,694 

remaining dis- 

and sub-dis- 

of England 

and Wales, com- 
prising chiefly small 
towns and country 
parishes. 75,115, 9,680,592 10,258,014] 577,422, 6 


All England. . 37.324 915 17,927,609 20,061,725 2,134,116) 12 
| 


Closely connected with the rapid advance of population in the 
localities devoted to commerce, manufactures, and mining, is the 
roportion of the sexes in different parts of the country. In all 
England, as we have seen, the females are more numerous than the 
males to the extent of upwards of half a million. As a general rule, 
there'is a preponderance of female population everywhere ; but this rule 
is not without its exceptions. On looking down the columns headed 
‘¢ Males” and ‘‘ Females,” in the annexed Table VII. (page 31), we 
find the softer sex in a minority in several of the counties. This may 
arise from a large employment of male labour in mining and similar 
operations ; from the presence of a military force in barracks, &c., or 
of seamen in and out of vessels at the ports; or it may be caused by 
the females going off to other localities at a faster rate than they 
come in by excess of births over deaths. Thus, for the county of 
Derby the numbers are—males 170,509, females 168,868, the excess 
of 1,641 males being no doubt mainly attributable to the further 
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development of mining in the Derbyshire coal-fields since 1851, 
when the females preponderated in the county. Amongst other 
examples of counties possessing a larger male than female popula- 
tion may be mentioned the mining counties of Durham, Stafford, 
Monmouth, and Glamorgan. In Northumberland the females main- 
tain a majority although a declining one. Kent has an excess of 
3,225 males, and Hampshire of 10,657, no doubt attributable to the 
extension of our armaments and dockyard establishments, as the males 
in both counties were in a minority in 1851. An opposite result is 
observed in Lincolnshire, where the males, now in a minority of 
3,597, were in excess of the females by 2,944 at the previous Census ; 
but many navvies were then present, engaged in the construction of 
the Great Northern Railway. 

Amongst the Superintendent Registrar’s districts in which the 
rate of increase has been highest since 1851 (omitting those of the 


metropolis, shown in Table V., pages 28, 29, annexed), are the 
following :— 


Population. 


District. 
1851. 186}. 


Farnham (including part of Al- 
dershott Camp). . . 


11,743 30,693 18,950 


31,888 | 46,457 | 147569 


King’s Norton. . 30,871 475347 16, 

Wirrall, incl. Birkenhead, &c. 573157 79,826 22, G9. 
West Derby, (part of Liverpool) | 153,279 | 225,595 72,316 
Guisbrough . . 12,202 22,125 9.923 
Stockton and Hartlepool. 52,934 86,236 33302 
Cardiff. . « | 46,491 745575 28,084 
Merthyr Tydfil . . .. . 76,804 | 107,066 30,262 


West Ham. . «© 345395 59,261 24,866 


Many other districts might be mentioned, in which the progress 
has been only a little less striking. 

Of the districts which have experienced a decline of population, 
few are conspicuous for the extent of their loss except the City of 
London (within the walls), which had 10,382 fewer inhabitants than 
in 1851. The East and West London districts lost together 5,422. 


The decrease in King’s Lynn district was 3,928 out of 20,530 in 1851; 
in Wisbeach 2,91I 4, 36,215 
in Tiverton 2,240 4, 33,540 
in Kidderminster _ ,, 2,622 4, 32,917 
in Berwick 2,230 24,093 


Tn 240 other districts the decrease was numerically smaller. 

The whole of the facts disclosed by the Census regarding the 
changes which have taken place in the numbers and distribution of 
the people of England in the last ten years, are of unusual interest, 
and well deserve attentive study. 
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“Scotland is of an extremely irregular figure, and-its mainland is 
so breken up by promontories, and indented by bays or friths, that 
even at its most solid part there are very few points which are above 
40 miles distant from some parts of the sea, and a much greater por- 
tion of the solid land lies within 30 miles of salt water. The surface 
also of Scotland, unlike that of England, is, generally speaking, rugged 
and mountainous, and most of it so unfitted for the purposes of agri- 
culture, that it may be questioned whether more than a third of its 
surface could be rendered arable.”* These being the physical pecu- 
liarities of Scotland, we may naturally expect to find its population, 
relatively to the territorial surface, Soalier than in England, which 
contains, as we have seen, rather more than 20,000,000 of people on 
an area of 37} millionsof acres. With a surface of about 20,000,000 
of acres, Scotland had a population in April last of 3,061,329, of 
whom 1,447,015 were males and 1,614,314 females. 

But the physical character of the country north of the Tweed, 
while it sufficiently accounts for the fact of the density of population 
being less than in England, does not wholly explain the difference in 
the ratio of the increase which has been shown by each succeeding 
Census, and in a marked degree by the recent enumeration. Between 
1841 and 1851 the Scottish people increased 10 per cent., and the 
English 13 per cent. In the last ten years, Scotland has advanced 
only 6 per cent., while the numbers for England exhibit an increase 
of 12 per cent. How then is the difference in the rate of progress in 
these two portions of Great Britain to be explained ? Is it occasioned 
by a variation in the birth and death rates ruling in the two parts of 
the island? Or must we again refer to the effects of migration and 
emigration, as affording a solution of the problem ? 

As regards the ratio of births and deaths to population in England 
and in Scotland, a difference does exist, but it will only in 
explain the disparity we have referred to in the relative rates of 
increase. Judging from the experience of six years’ registration, the 
average mortality in Scotland is lower than in England, but the birth 
rate is also lower. We must look to emigration and migration as 
afiording the explanation we seek ; and here we derive assistance from 
facts adduced by Dr. Strang, of Glasgow, by whom the arduous duty 
of superintending the Census of that city has been most efficiently 
performed upon the three last occasions. According to his calcula- 
tions, based on the ‘assumption that the annual birth and death rates 
in the four years before the operation of the Registration Act were 
the same as those gbserved since Ist Jan. 1855, the total natural 
increase of population was 395,387, between the censuses of 1851 and 
1861 ; and he concludes that ‘‘ there must have gone out from Scotland 

* Report of Dr. Stark on the causes of death in Scotland in the First detailed Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General in Scotland. The details relate to the births, deaths, 
and marriages in the year 1855, and they were not given to the world until June, 1861. 
In these days of sixty-miles-an-hour express trains and immediate intercommunication 
between distant places, delay is become almost unendurable to a public which exhibits a 


restless impatience to annihilate time and space. It is to be hoped that arrangements 
publication 


will be made at Edinburgh to avoid in future a delay of five years in the 
these Annual Reports. 
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no fewer than 222,878 persons, being the difference between the natural 
increase from the excess of births over deaths, and the increase as 
shown by the late Census,”* We can have no difficulty in accepting 
this conclusion as to the extent of emigration from Scotland. The 
returns of the Emigration Board account for 183,627 Scottish emi- 
grants who left the country, chiefly for Australia, with their know- 
ledge ; only about 39,000, therefore, have to be otherwise accounted 
for. Not only is the emigration spirit strong amongst the Scotch, but 
their tendency to travel southwards to push their fortunes in England 
is well known. Their footsteps, indeed, are said to point in every direc- 
tion but towards the north: and we have good grounds for thinking 
that they will continue to fulfil the old adage, that in every nook of the 
world where any good is to be got there is to be found ‘‘a Scot, a rat, 
and a Newcastle grindstone.” Nor can there be any doubt as to the 
class of the population which has supplied the emigrants who have 
left their homes in pursuit of prosperity in the colonies or elsewhere. 
In 12 out of the 33 counties the inhabitants have not only failed to 
increase by excess of births over deaths, but have diminished to the 
extent of 31,825, and those counties are almost entirely agricultural 
and pastoral. In fact, the numbers have generally declined through- 
out the rural portions of Scotland, particularly in the Highlands and 
islands. Dr. Strang considers the immediate causes of this diminu- 
tion of the inhabitants of these localities to be, first, the great enlarge- 
ment which has of late taken place in the farms and sheep-walks, 
whereby a host of small graziers and smaller agricultural tenants 
without energy and without capital, have disappeared ; secondly, the 
discouragement given to unnecessary cottars ; and thirdly, the effects 
of the recent Highland famines, which have taught the destitute and 
perishing dwellers in a region where the necessary supplies of food 
might at any time fail them, to flee for refuge to a more hospitable 
land. ‘To these may be added the attraction offered by the large 
towns and cities where the hardy and unskilled labourer seldom fails 
* find.employment and more comfort than in his wretched Highland 
ome, 

The commercial, manufacturing, and mining counties present a 
striking contrast to the state of things in the agricultural parts of Scot- 
land as disclosed by the Census. Foremost stands the county of Lanark, 
where the advance of population has been 101,390, or nearly 20 per 
cent. in the last ten years. This is owing to the marvellous progress 
of Glasgow. At the commencement of the present century that city 
and its suburbs contained 83,700 inhabitants : the Census of 1861 has 
shown that, with the new suburbs, its population has reached to 
446,395, and that, when compared with the numbers on the same 
area in 1851, an increase has taken place of no less than 86,200, or 
nearly 24 per cent. It is computed by Dr. Strang, that the natural 
increase in the ten years was 35,000, which has been supplemented 
by an immigation of upwards of 50,000 persons, who have been 
attracted to this important centre of Scottish trade and industry from 


% ron The Comparative Progress of the English and Scottish Population, read 
in the ic Section of the British Association at Manchester, 1861. 
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all parts of Scotland and from Ireland. Qn analyzing the returns, he 
found to be resident within the limits of the municipality alone 
63,574 native Irish, 10,809 native English, and 827 foreigners, being 
about 20 per cent. of the whole. 

The ratio of increase on the population of 1851 has been consider- 
able in Linlithgowshire (26 per cent.), and in Dumbartonshire (17°5 

r cent.), but with the exception of these two counties and Lanark, 
it- has not reached 10 per cent. in any county ; while in 12 counties, 
as already noticed, a decrease took place. The county of Edinburgh 
advanced 5 per cent., a like increase having taken place in the city, 
which now contains 168,098 inhabitants within the parliamentary 
boundary. 

In the pursuit of Independence—“ lord of the lion heart and eagle 
eye ”—the Scottish emigrant has generally left the cherished scenes 
of his childhood, doubtless not without many a pang, uncheered by 
female companionship. He has gone forth alone on his pilgrimage. 
The word ‘ farewell” supplies the key-note of many a ballad of 
touching simplicity and genuine feeling. The exquisitely affecting 
stanzas of Burns commencing— | 


* Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae fareweel, alas! for ever!” 


contain, as Sir W. Scott remarked of them, ‘‘ the essence of a 
thousand love-tales,” and their utterance on Scottish soil has been 
heard far beyond the banks of ‘‘ bonny Doon.” The numerical 
excess of the females over the males amounted to 167,299, showin 
the ratio of 111°5 females to every 100 males in Scotland. This 
disproportion of the sexes, remarkable alike in the towns and in the 
rural districts, has amongst other causes affected the rate of marriage, 
which is very far below that prevailing in England. The registration 
of marriages in 1855 gave the proportion of 654 marriages in every 
hundred thousand of the population, while the proportion in England, 

on an average of ten years, is 846; thus confirming the conclusions 
suggested by the facts brought to light by the census of 1851, when it 
was ascertained that in every 100 men, the proportion of the married 
was 34 in England and 30 in Scotland, and in every 100 women, the 
married were 33 in England and only 28 in Scotland. As a matter 
of course the proportion of women bearing legitimate children is 
much smaller in Scotland than in England; and this circumstance 
partly explains why the Scottish people have not increased at an 
equal rate with the English.* In the towns of Scotland, however, 
the proportion of marriages is much higher than in the rural parts, 
and the population is increasing accordingly. 

In the published Abstracts of the Census in Scotland the results 
of the new inquiries as to ‘‘ children from 5 to 15 attending school,” 
and ‘‘ rooms with one or more windows,” are stated in two columns ; 
but we cannot help regarding the figures thus given as of little 


* In the Quarterly Return of the Registrar-General of Scotland, August, 1861, re- 
ference is made to the small number of marriages in many districts. One registrar, at 


Stromness, supposes that this arises “from want of males, there being an overstock of 
females and a host of maids.” 
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practical utility for statistical or other purposes. The fact that 
456,699 children from 5 to 15 years of age were returned as attend- 
ing school, the numbers being admittedly incomplete, is not very 
instructive without a knowledge of the numbers living between those 
ages in the several counties, &c. Nor does the column showing a 
total of 1,694,982 ‘‘ windowed rooms’’—a term including every 
description of apartment from the large dormitory of a public in- 
stitution to the attic with a single pane of glass for a window— 
appear to us of much value for sanitary or statistical purposes apart 
from information as to the number of families or persons inhabiting 
dwellings containing one room, two rooms, and so on. ‘These ad- 
ditional particulars will no doubt be given when the detailed abstracts 
are laid before Parliament. 

It is worthy of remark, that by taking advantage of the registration 
machinery established in Scotland since the Census of 1851, a saving 
to the public of nearly 7,800/., as compared with the expense then 
incurred, has been effected in the local charges of the Census. The 
cost in 1851 was at the rate of 18s. 23d. per 100 of the population; 
in 1861 it was 12s. Od. per 100, or one-third less. In England the 
local expenses were only 6s. 8d. per 100 in both years. 


~ IRenanp. 


The results of the recent enumeration in this portion of the United 
Kingdom are of great interest, but they can only be glanced at here. 
The resident population of Ireland, on 8th April, 1861, was 5,792,055, 
including 27,512 men of the army and navy serving there, and 
omitted in the published return of the Census Commissioners for 
some not very obvious reason. This number is less by 760,330, or 
12 per cent., than it was at the Census of 1851. The decrease in the 
decade has been greatest in the province of Munster, where it has 
reached 19 per cent., and least in Ulster, where it has been 5 per 
cent. Of the emigrants who left the United Kingdom in the in- 
terval of the Censuses, 1,230,986 were natives of Ireland; to emi- 
gration, therefore, must the diminution of the inhabitants of the 
sister island be mainly attributed. Long continued have been the 
effects of the disastrous period of famine and pestilence which com- 
menced with the failure of the potato crop in 1846-47, and from 
which emigration appears to have been regarded at the time as the 
only means of escape. Encouraged in the first instance by the 
subscriptions of the proprietors, who saw that if the people remained 
on the = they must be chiefly supported out of the poor-rates, the 
exodus has been continued until recently by remittances from former 
emigrants to provide passages for their relatives at home ; but since 
the outbreak of the unhappy civil war in the once United States, a 
re-exodus has commenced, and large numbers of Irish are said to be 
returning to their native soil, where, it is hoped, the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country will present a wide field of employment, so 
that few need be idle who are willing to work. 

It is a slight check to our sanguine expectations with respect to 
the rapid advancement of Ireland in material prosperity of late years, 
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to find the stern figures of the Census stéll implying depopulation, or 
rather a diminished population, in each of the provinces, and in every 
other locality except Dublin county, and the towns of Carrickfergus 
and Belfast, in which last an inerease has taken place of 18,941 
persons, or nearly 19 per cent., on the returns of 1851. The 
decrease, as will be seen on reference to the appended Table XII. 
(pages 38, 39), is most conspicuous in the ci of Kilkenny and town 
of Galway, and in the counties of Tipperary, Clare, Meath, Kilkenny, 
King’s, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork. The city of Dublin has 
decreased within the municipal limits, but the suburbs, where many 
persons whose daily occupations are within the city reside, have 
advanced in population, thus raising the numbers for Dublin county. 

House-accommodation in Ireland is improving. The return of 
inhabited houses exhibits a decrease of 52,990 dwellings since 1851, 
or 5°1 per cent.; they have therefore not decreased half so fast as 
the population. 

Great anxiety was felt on the subject of the result of the 
inquiry into religious denominations in Ireland, which for the first 
time has formed part of the decennial Census. Controversies with- 
out end had succeeded each other on a question which may now 
be considered as settled definitively by the authority of official figures. 
On the one hand, the Protestant press in Fngland and Ireland 
contended that one of the results of the famine and emigration had 
been to establish approximately an equilibrium between Irish Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics. The defenders of the Anglican 
Church were full of exultation, and maintained that the Census would 
show what a misnomer it would be to speak of ‘‘ Catholic Ireland.” 
On the other hand, the Roman Catholics maintained that Ireland 
would be more than ever entitled to be considered Catholic, and that 
the scandal of a Protestant Establishment in the midst of her people 
would be rendered more apparent than ever. . 

_ The returns were obtained without difficulty, every facility being 
offered to the enumerators both by the clergy and the people, and as 
only fifteen complaints had been made to the Commissioners concerning 
them, it is inferred that they are nearly correct. The following are 
the results in round numbers, after adding proportional numbers for 
the 27,512 men of the army and navy omitted in the Return :* Roman 
Catholics, 4,512,000, or 78 per cent. of the whole; members of the 
Established Church, 682,000, or 12 per cent. ; Protestant Dissenters 
and all other persuasions, 597,400, or 10 per cent. The number of 
Jews included under the last head, only 322, seems remarkably small. 
The total number of Protestants in Ireland is about 1,280,000, giving 
the Roman Catholics a majority of 3,232,000; the proportion is 
therefore nearly as three Roman Catholics to one Protestant. This 
result has filled the organs of the Roman Catholics with eestasy, and 
it is their great boast that even in “ Protestant Ulster” their. co- 
religionists are in a majority. A comparison of these numbers with 
the results ascertained by a special Census of religious professions in 
1834, shows that in the period which has elapsed since that inquiry, 


* Hee the precise numbers returned by the Census Commissioners, see Table XIV. 
page 37, 
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the Roman Catholics have diminished by 1,945,000; the members of 
the Established Church, with the Methodists, by 130,009, and the 
Presbyterians and other denominations, by 115,000. Of the total 
diminution of 2,190,000 of the people of Ireland, the Roman Catholic 
element has formed nearly 89 per cent. 

Despite the recent bad tidings respecting the failure of the crops 
in the West, it may be anticipated that the next Census will declare 
a widely different result as regards the progress of population in 
Treland. A new era has happily dawned for the sister island; the 
great social and economical rather than political evils, which so long 
gathered in dark clouds over her, are passing away, and evidences 
of advancement and increasing prosperity are seen on every hand : 
these must be attended with a corresponding development of the 
wealth of the country, and consequently of the numbers of the 
people. 

IstAnps oF THE Bririsn Seas. 


The —_—- of the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man has 
been nearly stationary since 1851. In April last the Isle of Man, 
the largest of the islands, contained 52,300 inhabitants, Jersey 
56,000, Guernsey 29,800, Alderney 4,933, and Sark 583. Formerly 
these islands were resorted to, from motives of economy, by persons 
possessing small incomes, who found them offer many advantages as 
places of residence. Their collective population increased 18 per 
cent. between 1831 and 1841, and 15 per cent. in the following 
decade. The free-trade policy of this country, however, so fraught 
with advantages to the general community, having deprived the 
islands of many of their special fiscal privileges, other localities on 
the mainland have entered into competition with them; hence the 
stationary numbers since 1851. The disproportion of the sexes here 
is even more remarkable than in Scotland, a the females appear by 
the returns to exceed the males by 11,000, giving the ratio of 117 
females to every 100 males, notwithstanding the military force 
stationed in the Channel Islands. 


A cursory review of the changes which have taken place in the 
population of this country during the last ten P beta naturally. suggests 
the important question—Will the people of the United Kingdom 
continue to advance in numbers, or must we regard the population as 
having attained its maximum point? We know that so long as the 
wealth and industrial powers of the country are unabated, the 
people will be provided with employment, and their numbers will 
continue to increase. At the present time, the struggle between the 
contending States of the American Union casts a dark shadow over 
this country, and we feel that a crisis is at hand. Still we have seen 
that the direst catastrophes have only interfered for a time with the 
industrial progress of this country. The close dependence of popu- 
lation upon wealth, or, in other words, upon the mass of capital which 
provies employment and wages for an increasing number of la- 

urers, will steadily assert itself, and we see no reason to believe 
that the causes of England’s augmented wealth will be removed. 


| 
| 
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Our Colonies and British India contain at least 274,000,000 of 
subjects of Queen Victoria, who are our best customers; the total 
value of our exports to all parts of the world has-increased from 
seventy millions sterling in 1851, to the enormous amount of 
165,670,6537. in 1860. The beneficent influence of free trade 
has made itself felt in every department of industry ; duties upon 
raw materials have been got rid of, and harassing excise restric- 
tions have been removed. This improved management of taxation, 
combined with increased intelligence and skill, and the powerful 
inventions in aid of industry which have sprung up on every side, 
must continue to produce the best effects on the material progress of 
the country. The acquisition of several millions of gold annually at a 
comparatively small cost for labour and capital, has added to our 
wealth both by the increased trade with Australia and by the riches of 
the colonists who return and settle here. Our soil has been rendered 
more productive—our railroads and harbours have been extended. 
Temporary displacements of capital and labour will always occur in a 
community so remarkable for its unceasing activity and vast opera- 
tions ; but we believe that the principal causes of the unexampled 

wth of the wealth of Great Britain will still exert their influence. 
t is our conviction that she will continue in the pathway of 
prosperity, and that her people will go on increasing in numbers and 
contentment. 


James T. HamMMACK. 


_ CENSUS OF THE UNITED KiNopowy, 1861. 


I.—Population of the Untrep Kinepom on April 8th, 1861 (including 
the Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen abroad). 


PERSONS. Males. Females. 


England and Wales. . . | 20,061,725 9,758.852 | 10,302,873 
Scotland. «| 3,061,329 1,447,015 | 1,614,314 
Treland . 5,764,543 2,804,961 | 2,959,582 


Islands in the British Seas 143,779 66, 394 779385 
Army, Navy, and Merchant 
Seamen . « 303,412 303,412 ee 


Total. . « ~ | 29,334,788 | 14,380,634 | 14,954,154 
| 
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On the Census of the United Kingdom, 1861. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


If.—Houses and Population enumerated in England and Wales in 
1861 and 1851. 


Hovsss. 


| Inhabited. aad. Persons. | Males. | Females. 


1861 (Apr. 8th) |3,745,463/182, 325 20,06 1,72519,75 8,85 2/10, 302,873 
1851 (Mar. ,494 17,927,609|8,781,225| 9,146,384 


Increase in the 
interval. | 467,424) 28,831 2,134,116] 977,627] 1,156,489 


III.—Population at each of the Censuses, 1801-61, including the 
Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen abroad as well as at home, 
belonging to England and Wales; Actual Increase and Rates of 


Increase in the decennial periods; also the Number of Houses 
enumerated at each Census. 


Actual = 
ct 
Population. | Decennial 


Increase. 


Inhabited. 


1,575,923] 579476 
1,298,358 


10,454,529 1,7972504| 51,020 
1,718,135 
12,172,664 2,088,156| 69,707 


1,879,322 
14,051,986 2,481,544/119, 915 
1,983,212 
16 035,198 2,943 945/173 5247 


2,018,972 


18,054,170 3,278,039 153,494 
2,169,576 


20,223,746 34745 463,182 325 


| 
| POPULATION. 
uses. 
Dare, 
er Cent. | Building. 
1801 | 9,156,171 No return, = 
1811 
1821 19,274 
1841 275444 
1861 27,580 
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On the Census of the United Kingdom, 1861, 31 


VII.—Population of the Principal Cities and Boroughs in England and Weles 
within their defined Municipal or Parliamentary limits—1851 and 1861, 


{fhe numbers of seamen and others on board vessels in the ports, as ascertained by the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Customs, have been added to the general population.] 


*,* Where there are two populations given to onc town, the first gives only the population 
within the Municipal boundary, the second the population within the Parliamentary boundary. 


PoruULATION. | PoruULATION. 
Ciry or BorouGu. City or BoroucH. 
1851. 1861, 1851. | 1861. 
Bristol . . . 375328 154,093 
Government Act |2,362,236 2,803,034 Bury. . « . | 31,262 | 37,564 
Abingdon «© «| 5,954 | 5,691 Bury St. Edmunds; 13,900 | 13,316 


5,187 | 5,221 | 2,544 | 25494 
Andover. 54395 5.430 Calne 5195 | 5.151 
Arundel. . 2,748 | 2,488 | Cambridge 27,815 | 26,351 
Ashburton . 35432 | 3,062 | Canterbury 18,398 | 21,323 
Ashton-under- 30,676 | 34,894 | Cardiff . 18,351 | 32,424 


Carmarthen 


8,674 | 8,530 

8,71 ’ 
Bangor 62338 Chatham. 28,424 | 36,177 
Barnstaple 11,371 | 10,738 39590 
Basingstoke 4,263 | 4,664 + | 27,766 31,104 
Bath... 545240 | 52,528 || . 79101 | 9,835 
Beccles 4,398 | 4,266 8,662 | 8,040 
Bedford . 11,693 | 13,412 | Chippenham 1,707 | 1,603 
Berwick-on- 6,283 | 72075 
Neoed 15,094 | 13,254 | Chipping 3,588 | 4,222 
8,915 | 9,654 | Wycombe 75179 | 8,375 
10,058 | 10,901 Christchurch 75475 | 9,386 
4 , Cirencester . 6,096 | 6,334 
Bewdle | 29905 | 2 000 
ys 7,318 | 6,786 | Clitheroe. 
Birmingham, . |232,841 |295,955 Colchester 75275 | 7905 
Blackburn . . | 46,536 | 63,125 191443 | 23,815 
’ ’ ‘Congleton 10,520 | 12,338 

Bodmin 4,327 | 4,466 | 6,208 | 40 
6,337 | 6,381 | Coventry. . . 4 
Bolton . 61,171 | 70,396 
14,733 | 13,995 || Dartmouth 4,508 | 4,443 
Boston 173538 | 17,885 | Daventry 4,430 | 4,124 
Bradford . 103,778 |106,218 Denbigh | 7,067) 7,531 
B 5,234 | Denbigh . 5,498) 5,946 
5,517 Derby . 40,609 | 43,091 
« 6,569 | Devizes . 6,554 | 6,639 
° 7,892 art 38,180 50,504 
Bridgwater. . 11,361 | P 50,159 | 64,798 
Bridport. 7,672 12,052 | 16,430 
77,693 | Dorchester 6,394 | 6,823 
Brighton 87,311 | Dover . . . 22,244." 24,970 


* Brightca had not received a Charter of Incorporation in 1851. 


10,524 95992 


Lyne 29,79I | 33,925 ||Carlisle . 26,310 | 29,436 


Beverley . 


| 
| 
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On the Census of the United Kingdom, 1861. 
Population of the Principal Cities and Roroughs, &c.—continued, 


PoPpuULATION. POPULATION. 
Crr Bo Cc Bo. 
Y OR ROUGH. 1851. 1861 ITY OR ROUGH. 1 851. 1861. 
3,125 3,123 || Kingston-on- 
Droitwich e -{ 7,096 6,540 Thames \ 6,279 9,114 
Dudley . «© | 37,962 | 44,975 Knaresborough | 5,536 | 5,404 
wesham. 4,605 | 4,680 14,604 | 14,47 
2,818 | 33,737 Lancaster. 16,168 15,996 
Exeter 32, 
* 40,688 | 41,791 35397 | 2,773 
Eye. . { 2,587 | 2,430 * 6,005 5,139 
79534 75°39 | Teeds |£72,270 [207,153 
Falmouth . . | 4,953 | 5,706 Leicester . «~ | 60,584 | 68,052 
Faversham . .| 4,595 | 5,891 | Leominster . .| 5,214! 5,660 
Finsbury . |323,772 |386,844 Lewes . « 95533 | 9,709 
Folkestone 6,726! 8,528 |\Lichfield . . 7,012 | 6,872 
Frome . «| 10,148 | 9,523 | Lincoln . «© | 17,536 | 20,995 
Gateshead . | 25,568 | 33,589 || Liskeard. . -{ 
Gloucester | 17,572 | 16,320 Liverpool. 13755955 |443,874 
Grantham . .{| 59375 | 49954 || London (City) . |127,869 [112,247 
10,873 | 11,116 Louth 10,467 | 10,568 
Gravesend . | 16,633 | 18,776 4,6 "178 
; 8,860 | 11,067 | Ludlow. . 4 »°9 3) 
Great Grimsby .}| 263 15,013 59378 6,034 
>? 
Great Marlow .| 6,523 | 6,505 || Lyme Regis. -{ 
Great Yarmouth | 30,879 | 34,803 
Greenwich . . [105,784 |139,286 || Lymington . -{ 5,282 5,152 
Guildford . 6,740] 8,032 
Halifax . | 33,582 | 37,015 Macclesfield. 
Hartlepool . . | 9,503 | 12,205 | Maidstone . . , , 
Harwich. 4,451 | 5,062 
: 4,558 | 4,79 
Hastings. 169900 | 339038 51888 | 6,274 
4 esbury . 299 3 
Helston . . Malton . « 7,661 8,073 
Hereford . . | 12,108 | 15,625 || Manchester . -{ 
Hertford . ./| 6,605 | 6,769 3, 08 
Holyhead . .| 5,622 | 6,190 || Marlborough 
Horsham + | 5947 | 6,747 
Merthyr Tydfil . | 63,080 | 83,844 
Huddersfield. | 30,880 | 34,874 || 10,012 | 13,796 
Hull. . « | 84,690 | 98,994 * ai 3 
3,882 | 3,816 || Newark . | IT,330 | 11,592 
Huntingdon . 4 6,219 | 6,254 6,574 | 6,161 
2,857 | 2,998 ewcastle-under- 
Hythe | 13,164 Lyme \ 10,569 12,938 
Ipswich 32,914 | 37,949 | 87,784 109,291 
Kendal 11,829 | 12,028 | Newport(LWight)| 8,047 | 7,934 
Kidderminster . | 18,462 | 15,398 || Newport cad 19,323 | 23,248 
King’s Lynn. | 19.355 | 16,071 mouth) 9 
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On the Census of the United Kingdom, 1861, 33 
Population of the Principal Cities and Boroughs, &c.—continued. 


Population, PoPruLaTION. 
City OR BorovucsH. City on BoroucH. 1 


1851. 1861. 1851. 1861. 


Northallerton 4,995 | 4,755 || Stockport | 53,835 | 54,68x 
Northampton 26,657 | 32,813 || Stoke-upon-Trent | 84,027 |r1or, 302 
Norwich. . 68,195 | 74,414 || Stratford-on-Avon| 3,372 | 3,672 
Nottingham . 57,407 | 74,531 ||Stroud . . «© | 36,535 | 35,513 


Sudbury. «| 6,043 | 6,878 

52,820 | 72,334 ’ : 
725357 94,337 ||Sunderland . { 632897 
Oswestry 4,817 | 5,414 5374 
Oxford . . 27,843 | 27,561 || 31,401 | 42,584 


4,059 | 4,326 
Pembroke . 10,107 | 15,051 Tamworth . ’ 


8,655 | 10,202 
Penzance . 9,214 | 9,414 || Taunton. 


14,176 | 14,660 
Peterborough 8,672 | 11,732 || Tavistock 8,086 | 8,804 


Petersfield . 53550 | 55655 ury . 5,878 | 5,876 


Plymouth . 52,221 | 62,823 4,075 | 4,208 


5,106 | 5,340 i 55319 2350 
Pontefract 11,515 11,678 Tiverton . 11,144 


Poole. . 9,255 | 9,745 ||Totnes . . 4,419 | 35,993 
Portsmouth 72,096 | 94,546 || Tower Hamlets. |5 39,111 (647,585 
Preston « 69,542 | 82,961 |Truro . . 10,733 | 11,336 


Reading 21,456 | 24,965 || . 295170 | 33,991 
Reigate . 4,927 | 93975 || Wakefield 


22,065 | 23,181 

Richmond | 499° 22,057 | 23,199 
4,969 | 5,134 : 2,819 | 2,786 

Ripon . 6,080 6,172 Wallingford . 


8,064 | 7,794 
Rochdale 29,195 |} 38,164 | Walsall . 25,680 37,762 


Rochester 14,938 | 16,672 Wareham 73218 | 6,977 


Rye. . . 8.541 8,202 23,363 26,852 
Yarwic 10,973 | 10,589 

Saffron Walden . | 5,918) $4474 |Wells 4.736 | 4,648 
ms . 00 74675 Westbury 7,029 | 6,495 
St.Ives | | Westminster [253,985 

Salford . { 3,85 7414, || Melcombe Regis} 9,458 | 11,383 


85,108 |102,414* 
Salisbury . . 11,657 11,833 Whitby . . » | 10,989 | 12,054 


Sandwich e 2,966 2,893 Wie: 
Sandwich & Deal | 12,710 | 13,701 Wilton . . 8.607 8,674 
735915 Winchester . 13,704 14,784 
93404 || Windsor. . 9596 | 9,827 


1355310 |185,157 
Shrewsbury . Wisbeach 10,594 | 9,275 


Southampton : 35,305 | 46,970 Wolverhampton .{ 49,985 | 60,858 
‘South Molton . 4,482 3,830 
South Shields | 28,974 | 35,223 | worcester . 7» 
Southwark . |172,863 |193,443 © | 


Stafford . 11,829 | 12,487 40,377 
Stamford. . 8,933 | 8,044 | 40,359 | 45,326 


* Since the Census of 1851, the Municipal borough of Salford has been enlarged, and val 
boundaries are now the same as those of the Parliamentary borough. 
c 3 
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On the Census of the United Kingdom, 1861. 


ScoTLAND, 


VIIi.— Houses and Population enumerated in Scotland in 1861 and 1851. 


Date. 


| Hovsrs. 


Un- 
inhabited.| 


Persons. 


POPULATION. 


Males. 


| Females. 


1861 (Apr. Sth) 


| 
(3935309 


1831 (Mar. 31st) 370, 308 


17,168 
12,146 


3,061, 329 
2,888, 742 


1,447,015 


1,375,479, 


1,614,314 
1,513,263 


Tncrease in the 
inter val e e 


23,001 


5,022 


172,587 


774536 


IOI,051 


X.—Porvtation of the principal Crries and Berans 
of ScorLanp, in 1851 and 1861, 


Parliamentary 
Burgh. 


| Population. 


1851. 


1861. 


Parliamentary 
Burgh. 


Population. 


1851. 


1861.! 


Aberdeen 
Airdrie . 
Annan . 
Arbroath. 
Ayr. . 
Banff. 
Brechin. . 
Burntisland . 
Campbeltown 
Oupar—Fife . 
Dumbarton . 
Dumfries . 
unbar 
Dundee. . 
Dunfermline. 
Dysart . 
Edinburgh 


71,973 
14,435 
3,426 
16,986 
17,624 
6,000 
6 ,637 
2,724 
6 ,880 
5,686 
53445 
13,166 


78,932 
13,836 

8,041 
160, 302 


8,752 
9,311 
3,468 
329,097 
36,689 
3883 
9,630 


3,038 | 


6,337 | 


739794 
12,918 
35473 
17,591 
18,571 
6,780 
7,180 
35146 
6,042 
5,029 
8,253 


14,024 | 


3,511 
9°,425 
13,504 

8,067 

168 ,098 

73543 

9,029 

9,258 

3,508 

394,857 
42,100 

3,897 

10 ,686 


Inverness . 
Irvine. . 
Jedburgh . 
| Kilmarnock . 
| Kirkcaldy 
| 


Kirkeudbright! 


Kirkwall. 
Lanark . . 
Leith . . 
Linlithgow . 
Montrose. . 
Musselburgh 
Naim 
Paisley . . 
Peterhead . 
Perth . . 
Port-Glasgow 
Portobello . 
Renfrew. . 
| Rutherglen . 
| St. Andrews. 
Stirling . 
Stranraer . 
Wick @ e 

Wigtown. . 


12,793 
79534 
3,615 

21,443 

“10,475 
2,687 
3,451 
5 ,008 

30,919 
4,213 

155238 


25977 
47,952 
7,298 
23,835 
6,986 
32497 
2,977 
6,514 
5,107 
12,837 
55738 
6,722 
2, 


79092 


12,499 
7,060 
35429 

22,614 

10,851 
25552 
3,51 
5,040 

335530 
3,843 

14,563 
75422 
31437 

47419 
73519 

25,251 

»336 
3,228 
8,474 
5,176 

13,846 
6,274 
2,025 
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On the Census of the United Kingdom, 1861. 


IRELAND, 


37 


XI.—Houses and Population enumerated in Ireland in 1861 and 1851. 


Hovsks, 


POPULATION. 


Inhabited. 


| 
Un- 
inhabited, Bullding. 


Persons, 


Males. 


Females. 


1861 (Apr. 8th) 
1851 (Mar. 31st) 


Decrease in the 


9931233/39 
1,046,233/65 ,263 | 1,868 


3 


51764,543 
6,552,385 


2,804,961 
34190,630 


2,959,582 
3,361,755 


Interval . 


| 
3,000) 25 ,279 ‘+1,179 787,842] 385,669} 402,173 


XIII.—Popuration of the PARLIAMENTARY Borovucus of IRELAND, 
1851 and 1861. 


Population. Population. 


Parliamentary 
Boroughs. 


Parliamentary 
Boroughs. 


1851. 


8,856 | 
8,014 
7,942 
78,354 
11,587 
8,520 
9,069 
15,204 
6.517 | 
114,232 
41854 
19,829 
265,252 
10,253 
3,854 
11,582 
10,519 


1861. 1851. 1861. 


Enniskillen , 
Galway . . 
Kilkenny. . 


Armagh 

Athlone 

Bandon 

Belfast . 

Carlow. 
Carrickfergus 
Cashel . 
Clonmel . 
Coleraine . 
Cork . . 
Downpatrick 
Drogheda . 
Dublin. . 
Dundalk . 
Dungannon 
Dungarvan 


8,933 
6,170 
6,322 
76,491 
8,967 
9,398 
54596 
I1,1Ig0 
6,208 
101,534 
4,310 
18,094 
258,328 
10,404 


6,094 
34,146 
24,182 

5565 
69,561 

7673 
19,973 

5 683 
10,145 
145734 

2,964 
14,393 
13,759 
32,604 
12,863 

9,653 


5,701 
24,990 
17,441 

4,624 
555234 

9653 
20,493 

4,824 

79115 
12,334 

2,679 
13,361 
10,931 
29,160 
12,015 

6,749 


Kinsale . 
Limerick . 
Lisburn . 
_ Londonderry . 
Mallow 
Ross. 
_Newry .. 
Vortarlington. 
Sligo. . 
'Tralee . . 
Waterford. . 
3,886 | Wexford. . 
8,614 | Youghal . 
7,127 | 


XIV.—ReE ticious Proression of the PoruLarion of IRELAND, 1861. 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION, 


PROVINCES. 


Roman 
Catholics. 


Established 
Church. 


Protestant 


Dissenters. 


All other 
Persuasions. 


Leinster . 
Munster . 
Ulster e 
Connaught 


Total ‘ 


1,246 5253 
1,416,171 
963,687 
864,472 


171,234 
76,692 
390,130 
40,605 


19,889 
9,558 
551,095 


1,954 
778 
52442 
240 


444901583 


673,661 


586,563 


8,414 
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On the Census of the United Kingdom, 1861, 


IsLANDS IN THE Bririsit SEAs, 


XV.—Houses and Population enumerated in the Islands in the 
British Seas on April 8th, 1861. 


Hovses. POPULATION. 


Inhabited’, , Building. Persoxs. | Males. | Females, 


Islands in the 
British Seas. |23,000 | 1,349 | 170 66 5394 |77, 385 


Isle of Man - . | 8,948 502 go 39 124.544 [27,795 
Island of Jersey . | 8,327 381 46 25 »304 130,774 
Island of Guernsey 

and adjacent 


Islands. . . | 5,725 466 34! 16,546 |18,816 


EMIGRATION. 


XVI.—Return by the Government Emigration Board, showing the 
Number of Emigrants from the United Kingdom during the Ten 
Years 1851 to 1860. 


DaTE. Number of | English. | Scotch. | Irish. | Foreigners. 
Emigrants. g 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


: as } - . (Native origin not ascertained.) 
329,937 | 62,915 | 22,605 {192,609 | 31,459 | 20,349 
323,429 | 90,966 | 25,872 150,209 | 37,704 } 18,678 
176,807 | 57,132 | 14,037 | 78,854 | 10,554 | 16,230 
176,554 | 64,527 | 12,033 | 71,724 | 9,474 | 18,796 
212,875 | 78,560 | 16,253 | 86,238 | 12,624 | 19,200 
113,972 | 39,971 | 11,815 | 43,281 | 4,560 | 14,345 
120,432 | 33,930 | 10,182 | 52,981 | 4,442 | 18,897 
128,469 | 26,421 | 8,733 | 60,835 | 4,536 | 27,944 


Total |2,287,205 454,422 |121,530 736,731 (115,353 |154,439 
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II.—THE COTTON SUPPLY, PRESENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE, 


Two gigantic calamities, befalling two great nations—the revolt in 
British india, and the civil war in the United States of America— 
appear likely, so far as present indications afford the means of judging, 
to bring about astate of commercial industry in India vastly important 
both to that country and to England. We allude to a large augmen- 
tation in the cultivation of cotton. Difficulties may still intervene: 
the hopes concerning India, and the fears concerning America, may 
neither be fully realised; but it is scarcely possible to doubt that a 
great and beneficial change is at hand, quickened by some temporary 
distress in Lancashire and other parts of Great Britain. This, in 
principle if not in detail, is an old phenomenon in social history. A 
record of national calamities is often a record of wholesome reforms, 
Men put off doing the right thing at the right time, partly to save 
trouble, and partly to avoid responsibility ; but at length an over- 
whelming necessity arrives; and then, all minor difficulties being laid 
aside, the work is energetically done once for all. 

The precarious conditions of our cotton supply have already occupied 
attention in this work. Eleven years ago (‘Companion to the 
Almanac,’ 1851, ‘ Cotton Supply: Future Prospects’), it was shown 
that England is more completely dependent on one particular 
country for a supply of this indispensable material of manufacture, 
than is consistent with a sound and steady trade. For those 
readers who may not have the volume in question at hand, we will 
present in a few lines a summary of the facts adduced. About that 
time, America supplied four-fifths of all the cotton worked up in this 
country, India one-tenth, Brazil and Egypt most of the remainder. 
The quantity required was not far short of six hundred millions of 
pounds yearly. Our relative dependence on the United States for 
cotton was becoming more and more decided every year, rendering it 
certain that any disturbance of that particular source of supply would 
poses great embarrassment in England. Brazil and Egypt supplied 
ong-stapled cotton, India short-stapled, and the United States both. 
In a series of several years, about one-twelfth part of the quantity im- 
ported was re-exported in an unmanufactured state to foreign countries. 
The facts ascertained at that time justified the following observa- 
tions, in relation to the importance of not relying so fully on the 
United States as a source of supply: ‘‘ That our yearly supply 
from other quarters has been ally decreasing ; that while 
our consumption is increasing, the supply available for consump- 
tion increases in a less ratio, so that it can only be kept up by en- 
croaching on the reserve store; that the United States is the only 
country where the growth of cotton is materially on the increase, and 
this increase is not equal in rapidity to the increase of manufacturing 
or consuming power in Europe or the United States ; that no stimulus 
of price can materially augmcnt the increase of supply in the United 
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States, since the planters always grow as much cotton as the negro 
population can pick; and that, consequently, if the cotton manu- 
facture of this country is to increase, it can only do so by applying a 
great stimulus to the growth of cotton in other countries adapted to 
the culture.” 

Nearly all the causes of anxiety in operation eleven years ago, 
when the above-cited article was written, still operate; and to 
them has been added one of startling magnitude. The great nation 
which has hitherto supplied us with most of our cotton is now split 
into two sections—one of which produces the crop, while the other 
declares that that crop shall not be shipped to England or anywhere 
else. Atthe time when these pages go to press, nearly all the ports of 
the cotton-growing States in America are blockaded by Federal ships ; 
in. order that the Confederates, or Secessionists, who at present 
rule those States, may be paralysed by the destruction of their trade. 
This frightful civil war can only be regarded by England regretfully : 
it is a domestic quarrel, from which England will keep clear unless 
some violence or injustice is done to her by either party. But, 
though neutral in the matter, she cannot view the probable conse- 
quences without apprehension. How many persons in the United 
Kingdom are more or less dependent on the cotton manufacture for 
their sustenance is not known, for the ramifications are too intricate to 
follow. Some think the number reaches five millions of souls; it is 
probably not so high as this, but must at any rate be enormous. If 
the American supply suddenly ceases, the check to operations will 
be startling. Ships and seamen to bring over the raw cotton; docks, 
warehouses, merchants, and dealers at Liverpool; spinners, weavers, 
dyers, and printers all over Lancashire and the North; engine and 
machine makers ; factory builders and railway companies ; mill opera- 
tives and hand-loom weavers; shippers of yarns and manufactured 
goods—all will be affected at once. The cotton suddenly obtainable 
elsewhere will only be a per centage of that which is required to 
er them all; and the interruption will be serious. 

nder the contingency above supposed, no human ingenuity can 
devise a complete and present cure; the evil and misery. must be 
borne, somehow or other. But what can be done is, to foster the 
growth and shipment of cotton in other countries, so as to improve 
our prospects in 1862, 1863, and subsequent years. The amount of 
ultimate benefit will be incalculable—morally, politically, and com- 
mercially—if we can diffuse our purchases, and be less dependent for 
our cotton on the slave labour of one particular country. It will 
therefore be the purpose of the present article, without many weari- 
some statistics, to show what is the actual state of the cotton supply, 
and what are the hopes reasonably entertained of an augmentation 
from new sources. 

The condition of the trade, in the relation between supply and 
demand, is usefully shown in a sketch published by the Cotton Supply 
Association. The figures relate to the spring of 18€0; but a few 
changes would fit them to apply to the autumn of 1861, 
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Taking the years from 1820 to 1859, we find the following indica- 
tions of rapid increase :— 


| 


Yearly Average, 


United States 
Crop. 


4 
Bought by 
Great Britain. 


1820 to 1824 
1825 to 1829 
1830 to 1834 
1835 to 1839 
1840 to 1844 
1845 to 1849 
1850 to 1854 
1859 to 1859 


Bales. 
501,852 


849,032 


1,111,297 
1,624,703 
2,024,588 
2,210,425 
2,882,117 
3,358, 202 


Bales, 
357 , 666 
513,724 
677 ,833 
957 , 264 
1,211,840 
1,168,680 
1,600,840 


1,797,475 


It is here seen that our yearly average consumption, in the quin- 
quennial period, 1855-59, was five.times as great as in that of 1820- 
24—a fivefold increase in about forty years. This, however, be it 
observed, relates to United States cotton only, and does not include 
that derived from other quarters. It is also noticeable that the total 

roduce of the States increased in a still greater ratio, viz., six and a 
half times as much, ‘This shows that there must have been an enor- 
mous increase of manufacturing power in America and elsewhere. If, 
without reference to the total crops of the United States, we attend 
to our own total imports from all countries, we shall see pretty nearly 
the degree, at any period within the last forty years, to which we 
have been at the mercy of the States for a sipely of cotton. 


From From other 


United States. | Countries, Total. 


Bales, 

357 ,666 

513,724 

677 ,833 

957 , 264 
1,211,840 | 
1,168,680 
1,600,840 
1,797 ,475 


Bales. . 
253,112 
255,027 
277,803 
324,487 
391,820 
383 ,820 
594,280 
742,175 


Bales. 
610,778 | 
768,751 | 
955,636 | 
1,281,751 
1,603,660 
1,552,500 | 
2,195,120 
2,539, 650* 


1820 to 1824 
1825 to 1829 
1830 to 1834 
1835 to 1839 
1810 to 1844 
1845 to 1849 
1850 to 1854 
1855 to 1859 


This table, combined with the former, presents much that is worthy 


of attention. Throughout the whole period, the supply from the 
United States has taken the lead of all others, so largely as to make 
it the regulator of the entire trade, But the crops vary considerably 


* The tables or lists given in this article must be interpreted approximately ; for the 
Americans estimate their cotton year from September 1 to August 31; whereas our 
trade accounts run from January 1 to December 31; and it is not always easy to adjust 
the one to.the other. The reasonings will, however, be sufficiently borne out if the 
figures bé taken as approaching near the truth. 
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in different seasons; and for aught we.can tell, any one year of de- 
ficiency in the United States, whatever may be the case elsewhere, 
may produce much commercial difficulty in England. ‘This it would 
do in a double way, by diminishing the quantity and enhancing the 
i New spinning and weaving firms may be begun, new mills 

uilt and stocked with machinery ; and yet it is all a lottery with 
the manufacturers whether or not a scanty States crop will derange 
all their plans next year. ‘This would not be so strikingly the case 
if the supply were more equally diffused over a wide field. 

As we shall frequently have occasion to advert to various sources 
of supply, it will be convenient to present at once a view of the total 
imports of cotton in 1860, grouped under five headings; and also to 
show how much of the quantity was re-exported without passing 
through the hands of our own manufacturers. 


From United States . 1,115, 890,608 
Brazile . e 17 286 864 
Egypt e 43 954 064 
East Indies . . 204,132,208 
Other countries . 9,666,048 


1,390,929 ,792 
The portion of the above re-exported was— 
To Russia, South . 55,545,952 


Prussia . . 15,357,888 
Hanover. 12,122,656 


Holland . . 
Other countries 


50 ,084 ,284 
68 ,685, 008 


250,428 ,541 


Hanse Towns. . 48,632,753 


leaving about 1,140,000,000 Ibs. for home consumption. 


We shall, moreover, find it desirable to advert to a matter which is 
somewhat embarrassing to readers previously unacquainted with the 
subject. Cotton growers, dealers, and manufacturers are accustomed to 
estimate quantities by bales, a term sufficiently definite to them at any 
particular time. For instance, the 2,539,650 bales imported in the 
average of five years ending 1859, are set down at 1,053,400,000 Ibs. 
or about 400 lbs. per bale. But bales in different years, and for 
different countries in the same year, vary greatly. e quote a few 
lines on this = from the ‘ English Cyclopedia,’ Art. Corroy. 
‘* The bales of United States cotton have gradually increased from 
about 215 Ibs. to an average of 430 lbs. during the present century. 
During the eight years 1851 to 1858, the average weights of bales 
have ranged as follows :—United States 430 lbs., Egyptian 384 lbs., 
East Indian 276 lbs., West Indian 201 ]bs., and Brazilian 181 Ibs. 
In view of the great preponderance of United States cotton, it is con- 
sidered that al/ the cotton used in Great Britain may now (1859) be 
estimated at an average of 400lbs. per bale.” ‘These figures, ap- 
plicable to 1859, will doubtless apply sufficiently near to 1861 also. 
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The fact that the working up of cotton is rapidly increasing in other 
countries as well as in England must 

ings or estimates concerning the sufficiency in the supply of the raw 
material. It is supposed that the total consumption of cotton in 
all countries which publish reports on this subject is now about 
2,000,000,000 lbs. annually. The great exceptions are India and China, 
concerning which every estimate on this subject is mere guess-work. 
These 2,000,000,000 Ibs. would suffice to make about 10,000,000,000 
yards of the average description of power-loom calico and other cotton 
goods. Of that quantity, 1,200,000,000 yards are sold to India and 
China, leaving 8,800,000,000 for the wearing apparel of the rest of 
the world. The 1,200,000,000 yards, spread over a ar ara of 
perhaps 550,000,000 souls in India and China, give only 24 yards 
per head per annum. ‘This may seem an odd mode of stating 
the case; but our manufacturers are strongly impressed with the 
belief that an immense increase of exports to these countries would 
take place if the supply of raw material were more reliable, and if 
efficient trading relations with the East could be established. It is 
true that the Hindoos and the Chinese work up for themselves an 
immense quantity of home-grown cotton; but cashire men are 
confident that their power-spindles and power-looms can beat Hindoo 
fingers and low-priced labour, thereby gaining more and more the 
command of the market. Taking our own mills and those of the 
Continent and the United States, it is estimated that if the consump- 
tion increases from 1861 to 1871 at as great a rate as it did from 1851 
to 1861, there will be required 1,500,000,000 lbs. more of cotton in 
1871 than has been wanted in 1861. From what source is this to be 
obtained if the mill-owners continue to rely as much as heretofore on 
the United States ? 

Such is the state of affairs presented to the eyes of manufacturers, 
merchants, and statesmen in England. We have now to see in what 
light they regard it, and what they have done and propose to do. 

It is impossible to resist the conviction that Lancashire has been 
somewhat remiss in connection with this subject, considering that 
cotton is almost the life-blood of the county. ° There has been too 
much indifference, too little forethought. Talk has been plentiful, 
and inquiry considerable; but actual exertion has certainly been 
deficient. Over and over again, during the last twenty years, has 
a warning voice been raised,—now from a manufacturer more en- 
lightened than the rest, now from a far-seeing statesman, now from 
a political economist. Arguments have been adopted, irresistible to 
the minds of all who think seriously on the subject, to show the 
inexpediency of allowing the support of millions of persons in this 
land to depend on the supply of a particular commodity from a 
particular country. We have no right to expect that such a supply 
would always be maintained in a healthy condition; the history 
of commerce forbids it. ‘There may be insurrection or revolution 
in the producing country ; there may be war between the producers 
and the consumers; there may be war between the producers and 
a third power, under such circumstances as to place the consumers 
at the mercy of a blockade of the shipping-ports; there may be 


not be forgotten in any reason- ~ 
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a fuilure of any one year’s crop; there may be a vast scheme of 
monopoly organized among the producers, having for its object the 
raising of price to an inordinate degree; or there may be, in a 
country where slave-labour predominates, some servile convulsion 
that would paralyse industry altogether. If there were two or more 
sources of supply of the commodity in question, nearly equal in 
degree, a disturbance of the relations with any of them would not 
entail the necessity of a like disturbance with the others; but when 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the supply are obtained from one single 
country, the consumers become painfully helpless under the influence 
of any disarrangement or disorganization. All these things have 
been pointed out over and over again; and by none more clearly 
than by some of the Lancashire manufacturers themselves. The 
exceptions, it is said, sometimes prove the rule; the laxity of the 
Lancashire men generally is proved by the strenuous urgings, almost 
reproaches, of the few among the body who have taken a right view 
of the subject. 

It is of course not difficult to see how this supineness has arisen. 
Some of the persons concerned avowedly accept and adopt the 
laissez faire maxim; they say that supply will always keep pretty 
nearly abreast of demand by the agency of natural causes alone ; and 
that the interference of the State, or of bodies of persons, to force 
an increased or a new supply by extraneous means, 1s a line of con- 
duct suitable perhaps to the old days of protection, but quite in- 
compatible with the broader and healthier principles of free 
trade. Others (and these are the greater number) rest on the well- 
known axiom concerning ‘nobody’s business.’ The Manchester 
mill-owner does not admit that it is his business to regulate the 
localities and produce of cotton plantations. The operative spinners 
and weavers have neither the capital nor the position, the will nor 
the education, to stir in the matter. The ilendbeoe calenderers, 
pressers, dyers, and calico-printers do not want cotton bales; they 
ask for cotton cloth on which to work ; and so long as that cloth 
is furnished to them, they feel only a remote interest in the relative 
merits of Alabama, “Egypt, and India. The makers of cotton 
spinning and weaving machines have become accustomed to the 

uliar staple and condition of the bulk of American cotton used in 

gland, and it would be a trouble and inconvenience to them if 
a new supply from other quarters necessitated an adaptation of the 
machinery to suit a particular staple. The makers of the steam- 
engines which work the cotton-mills would not admit it to be their 
business to interfere: so long as orders for steam-engines are re- 
ceived, it matters little to them whether the engines are to make 
cotton-goods, to hammer iron, or to pump water. The Liverpool 
merchant has organized commercial arrangements with firms at New 
York and New Orleans; he feels that it would be much more 
pld¢dsant and convenient to him to go on in the old track than to have 
the trouble of forming new connections with India or Queensland ; 
he may be conscious that there is something wrong in the. present 
state of things, but he deems it rather a manufacturer’s question 
than his own. Thus it has occurred, in the past history of the 
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cotton-trade, that too little has been done in the way of opening 
new sources of supply, simply because it was, or 2 ae to be, 
‘nobody’s business’ in particular. In such a state of things a very 
common course is to throw the blame on the Government, as a con- 
venient scapegoat. At the same time it must be admitted, in refer- 
ence to cotton-supply from America, that there are certain great 
facilities connected with it. The distance from England to the 
cotton States is smaller than to any other cotton-producing country ; 
the great bulk of the population has become accustomed to this 
kind of industry; the North has supplied to the South cotton-gins 
and bale-pressing machines, better than those used in Egypt or in 
India ; and lastly, there has been an enormous demand in America 
for English manufactured goods, which offers great advantages in 
payment for the cotton produced. i 
We have spoken of an exception to the general rule. One such 
exception is furnished by the Cotton Supply Association. The pro- 
ceedings of this body must now be noticed, as they are intimately 
bound up with the whole subject. : 
During the period from 1841 to 1848, there was generally a stock 
of cotton equal to half a year’s consumption for all the mills in the 
United Kingdom, partly in the hands of manufacturers, and the rest 
at Liverpool and the other ports of entry. This was considered 
a fair guarantee against exhaustion. One of these years, 1845, was 
a year of great prosperity to Lancashire. The manufacturers paid 
10,000,000/. for raw cotton, and received 45,000,000/. for spun and 
woven goods, leaving 35,000,000/. for machinery, fuel, dycing, 
bleaching, printing, wages, interest, and profit ;—a splendid thing for 
the country, certainly. The cotton was purchased at a low price, 
and the manufactured goods went off rapidly at good prices. “This 
stimulated the trade; new mills were built, and new capital thrown 
in. The purchasers of cotton became so eager that the Americans 
raised the price, while the increased supply of woven goods lowered 
the market rate obtainable for them; thus lowering the profits by a 
double process. The effects of this became visible after the year 
1847, The manufacturers were also rendered uneasy by a gradual 
diminution of the stock on hand. Under these circumstances, the 
more far-seeing among them began to consider whether an increased 
supply of cotton might be obtained from India, both to increase the 
to uantity and to lower the price of American cotton. Sir 
James Weir Hogg, on the part of the East India Company, offered 
every facility to the researches of any one who might be sent out as 
the accredited representative of the Manchester interest, to inquire 
into all the circumstances connected with the growth and shipment 
of cotton in India. Mr. Mackay, selected for this duty, went out in 
1852. His health broke down when his work was half finished ; he 
died in India, and the information which he had collected was 
published in 1853, under the editorship of Mr. Robertson. The 
report, imperfect as it was, was still full of valuable details; and 
every one expected that Lancashire would at once avail itself of the 
information obtained. This was checked, however, by a sudden 
renewal of prosperity in trade ; two good years spoiled the county, 
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so far as this particular inquiry was concerned. Cotton was plenti- 
ful and cheap, and cotton goods found a profitable market; the 
present was bright, the future was left to look after itself; and so 
the record of Mackay’s labours was allowed to sleep. But then 
came two bad years—1856 and 1857—during which the price of 
raw cotton rose so considerably as again to create uneasiness. In 
1845, as we have said, 10,000,0007. worth of raw cotton was worked 
up into 45,000,000/. of goods; whereas, in 1857, the cotton for the 
year’s use cost 26,000,000/., and the manufactured goods realized 
56,000,000. In the one year, the manufacturers retained 
35,000,000/., after paying for the cotton; in the other year they 
retained only 30,000,000/., although they had done a much larger 
patty of work, and had to defray much heavier working expenses. 
his was certainly an alarming contrast. 

Under the circumstances here briefly narrated, the ‘ Cotton Supply 
Association ’ was formed in 1857, expressly for the encouragement 
of the growth of cotton in India and other countries from which the 
supply is at present very limited. When the First Annual Report of 
the Association was presented in 1858, it appeared that initiatory steps 
had been taken in various quarters. Circulars had been sent to the 
British consuls in all parts of the globe where cotton was grown, or 
where it might shart be grown under encouraging circumstances, 
urging the collecting of information touching the probability of in- 
creasing the supply. The Colonial Governments, as well as the 
consuls, sent valuable details, and various foreign Governments 
evinced great willingness to further the views of land on this 
subject. The Association purchased a large quantity of the best 
American cotton seed, and distributed it in small parcels among the 
planters of various countries to induce them to make experimental 
growths. One hope on which the Association much relied, was 
doomed to disappointment. This bore relation to India. A project 
was started, and a scheme drawn up, whereby the Indian Govern- 
ment was to spend 20,000,000/., in five years, in the formation of 
roads, bridges, railways, tramways, piers, landing slips, irrigation, 
and navigable canals. It had long been known that British India 
could produce cotton enough to supply all the spindles and looms in 
England, and that the cost on the spot was extremely low; but it 
was equally manifest that the means of transport, and the whole com- 
mercial machinery, were very defective. According to the scheme, 
the interest of the money expended, and possibly the redemption of 
the whole amount, were to be met by tolls on the new roads, rail- 
ways, canals, and shipping places. Just at that period, however, the 
formidable revolt broke forth in India; the Ewen had no 
millions to spare, even if they had assented to the principle of the 
scheme, and not even a first instalment of 300,000/., to make a 
beginning of the useful work, could be obtained. : 

n the Second Report of the Association, for 1859, evidence was 
afforded of much having been done. Valuable information had been 
obtained from various departments of the Government in England 
and in India, from the British consuls abroad, from various agricul- 
tural Socicties and Chambers of Commerce in India, and from several 
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Governments and individuals in various parts of the world. Parcels 
of cotton seed, varying from one bag to two hundred bags each, had 
been sent to all quarters of the globe ; and cotton-gins of improved 
construction had been forwarded to Bombay, Hyderabad, Ahme- 
dabad, Kandy, Batavia, Singapore, Sydney, Peru, Belize, Tunis, 
Morocco, Lagos, Cape Coast Castle, Cape Palmas, Sierra Leone, 
Athens, Broussa, the Dardanelles, the South Sea Islands, and else- 
where. Prizes and medals had been awarded for the best attempts 
at cotton culture in certain selected localities. Meetings had been 
held, and lectures delivered, in various parts of England, on the 
cotton crisis; pamphlets had been gratuitously circulated; and a 
fortnightly periodical, called the ‘ Cotton Supply Reporter,’ had been 
established. In short, no reasonable means Thad been neglected of 
drawing public attention, in all parts of the world, to the fact that 
England would be a willing customer to any land that could and 
would produce cotton at a fair price. India was the great object of 
the Association’s attention ; and the following extract from the speech 
of Mr. Cheetham, chairman of the meeting in May, 1859, will show 
under what light this part of the subject was regarded :—‘‘ The most 
important country to which we have to look for the growth and cul- 
tivation of cotton next to America, is India; but the promotion of 
its increased production there is so beset with difficulties in connexion 
with the want of irrigation, the inadequacy of roads to the sea-board, 
and other impediments, that we are somewhat in despair of seeing any 
very rapid increase of cultivation, unless by such direct agency as 
companies will, I expect, bring to bear.” ‘These companies are not — 
formed without some experience to guidethem. ‘‘ There has been for 
some five or six years a private individual devoting himself to this 
specific object ; and he has seconedon— by residing amongst the 
natives where this cotton is grown, by purchasing the article direct 
from them, by cleaning it himself, and by packing it so that it can 
be transferred to the sea-board without repacking there—in sending 
to this country cotton of better quality, because better cleaned, and 
more honest in its delivery: he has consequently obtained a higher 
price, and is thus able to give a wider encouragement to its cultiva- 
tion in that district.” 

The third year of the proceedings of this Association, as described 
at the meeting in May, 1860, showed that all the various parts of the 
subject, to which the Association professed to direct attention, had 
been further investigated, and in many of them important advances 
made. | No less than 250 cotton gins, with many presses and other 3m 
machinery, had been sent to various countries, as well as seed suf- i= 
ficient to sow many thousands of acres. Besides the highly wrought 
gins, suitable for large estates, a very simple but efficient hand-gin 
had been invented and sent out to India, by which the Hindoo could 
easily clean his own raw cotton, and thereby enhance its value 10 or 
15 per cent. above that of the cotton ginned by the rude churka so 
long used in India. 

e come now to the last report of this Association, narrating the 
proceedings for the twelve months ending June, 1861. And here 
we may remark that the subscriptions in aid of this object have never 
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been large. The committee often advert to the fact. The mere 
sweepings of one single cotton mill would soon amount in value | 
to as much as a whole year’s subscriptions to the Association from 
all quarters. Samples of cotton had been received during the year 
from no less than a hundred and fifty different places, a large 
number of which had never before embarked in the trade. The 
market values of these samples, at Liverpool, varied from 3d. to 3s. 
rlb.; the latter price being given for a small but choice sample 
yom Queensland, in Australia. Grants of cotton seed had been 
made to many places, and cotton gins and presses had been for- 
warded to nearly as many. The Manchester Cotton gl 
(Limited) are preparing to avail themselves of facilities offered by 
the Government of India, in reference to shipping-piers, &c. ; and 
they hope to be able, in 1862, to purchase cotton of improved 
quality direct from the grower—cleaning, packing, and shipping it 
on an improved system. Great efforts had been made to interest the 
Government of India still more warmly in these objects; and the 
Association were able to point to many evidences of success in this 
direction—which will be adverted to hereafter. | 
The Cotton Supply Association, of course, has not been the only 
reforming agency in reference to this important subject. Other 
wers and other proceedings call for mention. As to the United 
tates, individuals and companies can at present do little. If the 
Southern ports are blockaded, it is for statesmen to deal with the 
blockade. If peaceful relations come after a time, we can still have 
as much cotton as before from that source—possibly more. There 
are some comforters who say that the United States contain 
40,000,000 acres of land fit for cotton-growing, and that if there 
were 5,000,000 slaves to cultivate it, there might be 8,000,000,000 
Ibs. of cotton annually grown—four times the quantity at present 
worked up in all the mills in the world. But even if this were true, 
it is not the point at issue. The more we depend on America, the 
more shall we be at the mercy of natural causes in reference to 
fluctuations in crop, of monopoly in reference to price, and of trans- 
atlantic Sagan in reference to overbearing and ambitious con- 
duct. The great question is—how can we increase the supply 
7 aed countries, leaving the United States difficulty to settle 
itse 
In reference to the present state of the cotton trade in India, the 
Cotton Supply Association, in their report for June 1861, make the 
following remarks, ‘‘ Your committee have continually to refute the 
absurd statement that India can only produce the very worst quality 
of cotton. India could produce cotton adequate to all our wants, if 
only aided by the capital and direction of Europeans. It is the 
intention of your committee, in conjunction with the Manchester 
Cotton Company, immediately to send out a commissioner to India, 
to report upon a variety of subjects of great importance to the cotton 
trade. Much conflicting evidence is continually brought under the 
notice of poe committee in reference to the capability of various 
districts of India for producing cotton of such quality as is suited to 
the wants of the spinner, and also as to the influence of the present 
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land tenure and judicial systems upon the growth of cotton in India. 
It will be the object of such commissioner to investigate these 
subjects, in order that your committee may be in possession of 
arg testimony upon which they may safely rely. Sir Charles 
ood has offered to render every assistance in his power towards 
facilitating such investigation. ..... Moreover, the Secretary of 
State for India places the services of Dr. Forbes at the disposal of 
such commissioner for six months.” Mr. Haywood, secretary to the 
Association, is now (Oct. 1861) in India, as commissioner. 

The vexed question of land tenure must always be one of great im- 
portance in reference to the general agriculture of India. Especially 
would it be so if capital to any large amount were sunk in the establish- 
ment of cotton plantations. Knowing such to be the case, the Cotton 
Supply Association sent a communication to Calcutta in May, 1861, 
impressing upon the government of India the necessity of making some 
changes both in the tenure of land and in the law of contracts. A com- 
parison was drawn between America and India, in respect to certain 
facilities for conducting the cotton trade. ‘‘ The soil of America is culti- 
vated under Anglo-Saxon supervision ; land is purchaseable under fee- 
simple; commercial contracts can be enforced; the redress of wrongs 
is attainable without delay ; no fiscal stamp-act harasses the planter ; 
the vigour and abundant capital of private enterprise and public com- 
panies cover the country with a network of cheap communication ; the 
produce of the farmer meets with no impediment in its swift ge 
to a ready and constant market; and thus the skill of the Anglo- 
Saxon is brought to bear at every step, from the tilling of the field to 
the shipment of the cotton.” In every one of these particulars India is — 
far in arrear of the United States. An opinion has been somewhat 
too hastily taken up in India, that cotton of any sort, and in any con- 
dition, will find a profitable market in England. This will not be the 
case unless affairs assume a very desperate condition in America. 
The want of proper attention to the picking, ginning, and packing of 
Indian cotton has greatly retarded the purchase and use of it by Eng- 
lish manufacturers. atters are rendered worse by an extensive 
system of adulteration and fraud ; and this remains practically almost 
unchecked, owing to the inaccessible distances, the protracted deci- 
sions, and the expensive and intricate proceedings of the Courts by 
which alone the wrong-doers can be punished. 

The Association—adopting the maxim that, as an essential pre- 
liminary to a better order of things, ‘“‘ Europeans must be inspired 
with that confidence which alone will induce them to take up their | 
position in the interior of India, and superintend the trade among the 
natives,”—proceeded to draw the Governor-General’s attention to the 
conditions necessary for inspiring such confidence. ‘The Govern- 
ment, it was contended, must establish efficient courts in every cotton 
district, which shall have the power to enforce contracts between the 
growers and the purchasers, and enable Europeans to recover with 
promptitude any advance that may be made for the purchase of pro- 
duce. This would enable the ryot, or peasant proprietor, to rid him- 
self of the necessity (at present unavoidable) of paying exorbitant 
Interest for temporary accommodation of seed or money; in other 
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words, he would deal at once with Ewpeans, who would have an 
interest in making advances at a moderate rate, instead of with natives 
who would grind him down by excessive usury. This introduction 
of Europeans, bringing intelligence, energy, and experience with 
them, would lead to the adoption of superior methods of cultivation, 
and greater care in the preparation of the cotton for the market ; the 
yalue of the article i thus be increased, which increase would be 
shared by the Hindoo grower and the European buyer. In the next 
place a change must be made in the stamp laws. With still more 
urgency was the attention of the Governor-General in council so- 
licited to the land question, as being more vital in its consequences 
than either of the other two. ‘‘ It is believed that larger and more 
comprehensive views must be taken by the Government of India on 
this subject, or we shall continue to behold in India an impoverished 
country, instead of what she might otherwise become—one of the 
wealthiest and most prosperous regions of the globe. By permitting 
the redemption of the land-tax, at ten to fifteen years’ purchase, the 
position of the Government would be strengthened both financially and 
politically ; while at the same time the landowner would be able to lay 
out his money in improvements, and foster those accumulations of 
invested wealth which give stability to the industry and institutions of 
the CORE, and render the chance of wars or mutinies remote, if not 
impossible.” 
his memorial was placed in the hands of the government of 
India on June 20th. A reply was sent on the part of the Go- 
vernor-General in council, on the 2nd of July, touching cautiously, 
but in a friendiy spirit, on the various matters mentioned in the 
memorial. It was stated that the usages and proceedings of the 
local courts are gradually undergoing great improvement, and that 
still further improvements would be made; that the stamp laws, as a 
matter of revenue, cannot hastily be tampered with, but that the dif- 
ficulties concerning the stamping of contracts are not so great as the 
Association had been led to believe ; that it may be possible to devise 
a plan for granting, by degrees, waste lands in fee simple; that the 
redemption of the land tax could not be severed from other questions 
of general taxation, owing to the formidable degree to which the Go- 
vernment depend on that particular tax for annual revenue ; that the 
Government recognized the duty, and would act upon it, of fostering 
the construction of roads and other means of transit in the cotton dis- 
tricts; but that everything connected with improvements in the 
rowing, gathering, cleaning, packing, and transport of cotton must 
4 set on foot by individuals or companies on their own risk, and not 
by the Government. The comparison between America and India was 
demurred to, so far as furnishing warrant for any complaint against 
the Indian government. ‘The one is a new country, possessing a 
breadth of fertile virgin land suitable for cotton, so vast as to be 
practically without limit, and for the most part unincumbered with 
any rights of ownership dating further back than the recent removal 
of the primeval forest. The other is an old country, where the 
extent of good available land, unappropriated by ancient occupants, 
is very small, and where almost all good and accessible land has been 
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for ages in the hands of private proprietors, to whom it has descended 
by an extraordinary variety of private rights and intricate tenures, 
which have grown out of the religious and social usages of centuries ; 
and any general interference with which on the part of the govern- 
ment would be not only most prejudicial to the security of private 
property, but harsh and hateful to our native fellow-subjects, and 
dangerous to contentment and peace.” | 
This reply to the memorial of the Association was not mere 
verbiage ; it was followed by a step, slight in itself, but in the right 
direction. On the 9th of August, 1861, the Governor-General in 
council promulgated a resolution concerning the encouragement of 
cotton plantations in India. Five or six months earlier (February 
28th), the Government of India had notified its earnest desire to aid 
this good work by every means compatible with the other arrange- 
ments of that great country; but the limits to that aid were very 
pointedly laid down in the following form: ‘‘ No measure which 
places Government in the position of the private capitalist, cultivator, 
or speculator, or which in any way interferes with private enterprise, 
can be otherwise than permanently injurious in itself, and detrimental 
to the object in view; therefore all attempts to stimulate cultivation 
or labour by any exertion of Government authority, directly or indi- 
rectly, are out of the question. The same objection will apply to 
model farms and experimental cultivation conducted by officers of 
Government.” During the interval between February and August, 
much pressure was brought to bear upon the Indian Government, to 
induce a relaxation of this rule. It was insisted that, while a larger 
area of country might easily be laid down in cotton crop, and a 
larger yield od acre easily obtained, it would be a task of much 
greater difficulty to improve the quality of the fibre, so as to render 
it suitable for the wants of English manufacturers ; and that such im- 
provement would be rendered more obtainable by a greater meed of 
encouragement on the part of the authorities in India. Under these 
circumstances, the resolutions of August announced the adoption of 
the following plan: “ The Governor-General in council has resolved 
to offer prizes for the production of cotton during the next two years ; 
that is to say, in the current season of 1861-62, and in the subse- 
quent season of 1862-63. Three prizes of 10,000 rupees each will be 
given in each season; one in the presidency of Fort William (Cal- 
cutta), one in the presidency of Madras, and one in the presidency 
of Bombay.” For the current season the conditions will be as 
follow : The prize in each presidency will be given for the largest 
quantity of cotton, combined with the best quality, which shall be 
grown upon any one estate within the presidency during the 
season of 1861-62, and which shall be brought for shipment to any 
port in or before the month of June, 1862. The extent of ground 
ander cultivation must not be less than thirty acres, all belonging 
to one propert , or cultivated by one superintendent. The ful- 
filment of t fabt-nasned condition must be certified by the chief 
reveaue officer of the district in which the estate is situate, or by any 
other agents specially recognized by the Government for that purpose. 
These last two rules are intended to prevent the prize being given to 
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a selection of picked samples from a large area, which would require 
none of the care or attention to the genéral cultivation of the plant 
which it is the desire of the Government to encourage. The prizes 
will be awarded by the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay respectively, if the gentlemen representing those bodies 
will consent to undertake the task. Each sample must’ be ac- 
companied by a full and clear statement, by the grower, of the 
system which has been pursued in the cultivation, with an accurate 
and detailed account of all the expenses incurred. 

Useful as the above measure may be, it still leaves untouched the 
point regarded by English manufacturers as the most important of all 
—that of land-tenure. They want land at a cheap rental, secured by 
lease for a term of years, or land held permanently at a small number 
of years’ purchase. ‘This is felt to be an essential condition to the 
establishment of good cotton plantations in India under English 
responsibility and by English capital. Down to the time of printing 
this paper, nothing definite has been accomplished or promised on 
this point. Nevertheless, advances are being steadily made in 
the right direction. In the old days of the East India Com- 
pany, English merchants and manufacturers experienced much diffi- 
culty in obtaining a hearing concerning any proposed changes in 
the trading arrangements of India, and still greater in obtaining 
the changes themselves. There was sufficient reason for this. The 
Company’s rule in the East was sut generis ; nothing else like it had 
ever been known ; and the officials found a difficulty in travelling out 
of the groove made for them. Now, however, a new state of things 
exists. It is true that nearly the same men govern India as before, 
and that there is still a semi-oriental mode of dealing with the princes 
and territories ; nevertheless, English ideas can be brought to bear 
more directly than before on the government of that country. The 
revolt in 1857 was virtually the break up of the Company ; and it is 
in this sense that we have spoken of that revolt as one of the two 
calamities tending to an enlargement of the cotton culture in India. 
Such a culture has a much better chance now than under the old 
régime. One circumstance, small in itself, is valuable as affording 
evidence of this. Mr. Laing, Finance Minister of India, being in 
England in September, 1861, was invited to attend a mecting at 
Manchester, convened by the Chamber of Commerce, the Cotton 
Supply Association, and the Cotton Cultivation Company, in order 
that they might convey to him a knowledge of the requirements of 
England in relation to cotton, and their hopes and wishes concerning 
India as a source of supply. Mr. Laing was not empowered to attend 
officially, and therefore he could not make promises on the part of the 
Government; but an interchange of ideas took place, which would be 
valuable to him on his return to Calcutta. 

Thus much of India. Concerning the probabilities of supply from 
new or hitherto scarcely developed sources, we will give a summary 
of the information made public down to the autumn of the present 
year—taking the great divisions of the globe in succession. 

Of Europe there is not much to say, in reference to the subject of 
cotton-growing. Some cotton is grown in Greece; there has hitherto 
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been an export duty of 40 per cent. laid upon it: this is about to be 
removed, and then it is expected the growers of that country will be 
incited to increased exertion by the prospect of a ready demand in 
England. A little is grown in Turkey. The British consuls have 
distributed seed in various districts, capital is slowly flowing in, and 
there is a fair paulo that, under the new Sultan, liberal trading ar- 
rangements will be encouraged. 

Of North and West Africa, we may just say that Egypt has 
sown more cotton in this than in any previous year, owing to the 
encouragement offered. At the Gold Coast, Mr. Hutton, an agent 
and correspondent of the Cotton Supply Association, has begun a 
cotton plantation under the protection of the British fort at Winne- 
bah, whence he hopes to send 300 bales to Liverpool by the spring of 
1862. He is distributing many hundred pounds of seed among the 
natives ; he engages to buy all the cotton that they may bring to him, 
and to take cotton in payment for hoes and mattocks supplied to them. 
A consignment of 3,000 tons of cotton to Liverpool in 1862 seems to 
him probable, seeing that the natives of the interior are becoming 
aware that a market is open to them on the coast. The districts of La- 
gos, Ibadan, and Abbeokuta, all grow cotton cheaply ; but, at present, 
there are destructive wars going on between the native chieftains, that 
interfere with industry and trade. In Liberia, the president gives every 
encouragement to the cultivation of cotton in that remarkable negro 
republic, and has awarded prizes to successful competitors. At Sierra 
Leone, Old Calabar, Loanda, Angola, and other places on the coast, 
cotton is gradually arriving for shipment; although the progress must 
necessarily be slow where the means of transit are so scanty and im- 
perfect. Mr. Clegg, who went out a few years ago to West Africa, 
on the part of the Lancashire manufacturers, in conjunction with the 
Church Missionary Society, has made an estimate that cotton from 
those parts can be laid down at Liverpool at 44d. per lb., the price 
being made up of the following items :— 


4 1b. of cotton in the seed, at 4d. 
Cleaning it into 11b of good fibre . 
Packing and canvas . 
Carriage to port and shipment . . 
Freight to England . . . 
Charges at Liverpool . . . 


Manchester would eagerly buy such consignments, if the cotton were 
at all useable in staple and cleanness. 

Of South Africa, the chief information comes from Dr. Livingstone. 
This energetic man is warm in the praises of the cotton-producing 
power of the regions where he is travelling. The soil is favourable, 
the people are industrious and peaceful ; and with moderate roads and 
a place of shipment, he is confident that a very large trade may spring 
up. In reference to one particular place, he says: ‘‘ Cotton was 
brought to the market for sale, and [ bought a pound for a penny ; 
this was the price demanded, and probably double what they ask 
from each other. We saw cotton growing luxuriantly all around the 
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market-place from seed dropped accidentally. This is seen also about 
the native huts; and so far as I could learn, it was the American 
cotton so influenced as to be perennial.”” Government have sent him 
out a small river steamer; the Association have sent him cotton gins 
and presses; and the result of his invaluable labours will be looked 
forward to with great interest. At the Cape of Good a some of 
the farmers are beginning to sow cotton-seed as a trial. e colony 
of Natal, aided by Coolie labourers, is expected to become by and by 
an important cotton-growing country ; for the soil is good, the climate 
healthy, and the planters willing. 

Of Asia there is little to report in this matter, save in relation tc 
India, which has already been noticed, and China, concerning which 
our knowledge is too scanty. In Asia Minor, cotton-growing is being 
encouraged a the Ottoman government; and it is expected that the 
new Smyrna and Aidin railway will develop quite a new trade in this 
commodity. In Persia, where there is abundant soil suitable for 
cotton-growing, the authorities are beginning to invite attention to 
this subject. Bokhara and Khiva, learning that cotton is needed, 
have largely increased their growth this year, for sale at the great fair 
at Novgorod. In Ceylon, cotton worth 8d. per Ib. has been grown 
from American seed. In Peou the plant grows naturally with great 
luxuriance, although it has not yet been cultivated for trade. The 
Burmese grow much cotton: at present, it is sold to the Chinese, 
who transport it overland by pony caravans. Singapore and Batavia 
. both begun to cultivate cotton, in spots well fitted for this 

nt. 

J Of America, excepting the United States in the North, and Brazil 
in the South, it must be remarked that the attempts at cotton-growing 
are mostly yet on a small scale. It is true that the West Indies at one 
time supplied a fair share of cotton ; but the Americans beat them out 
of the market, and now the culture has to be begun again almost as if 
it were a new one to that region. Jamaica is believed to be well 
suited for the cotton culture; and two companies have been formed 
for establishing plantations on that island, with very promising indica- 
tions. At Tortola, Tobago, and other parts of the West Indies, at- 
tempts are being made to revive this department of field industry. 
Throughout an immense area in South America the cotton plant is 
indigenous, and might be cultivated to almost any extent; but the 
supply of labour is generally scanty, the roads are execrable, and 
capital and enterprise are wanting. It is believed that Peru alone 
could nearly supply the whole world with cotton, if the natural ad- 
vantages were developed. 

Of the Australian continent, as one of the most distant of all sources, 
there is nothing yet to say farther than that samples of very fine cotton 
have been sent thence to England. There are, however, active exertions 
being made to extend the culture. Since Brisbane and other districts 
were separated from New South Wales in 1859, and erected into a 
distinct colony under the name of Queensland, many hopes have been 
entertained that that will become a cotton-growing country. Sir 
George Bowen, the Governor, has offered a bonus of 10/. upon 
every bale of Sea Island cotton, weighing 300]bs., which shall be 
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grown by the colonists of Queensland ; and a bonus of 5/. upon every 
bale of cotton of other descriptions. Land in that colony is obtainable 
on very easy terms, especially by emigrants who go out direct from 
Great Britain. The bonus is of course a departure from the principles 
of free trade; but it is intended simply as an encouragement at the 
outset, and is offered only for three years. In reference to the quality 
of the cotton to which this bounty is awarded, the Cotton Supply 
Association remark, “‘ If these efforts are directed too sade to 
the production of Sea Island cotton ranging at high prices, disappoint- 
ment will result. ‘The whole annual consumption of Sea Island cotton 
in Great Britain is only equal to one week’s consumption of ‘New 
Orleans.’ Our great want is cotton that will class with ‘ Middling 
Orleans.’ While, therefore, Sea Island cotton should not be neg- 
lected, the aim of new countries should be to supply those descrip- 
tions of which the vast bulk of our manufactures really consist.” 

There is one more region to name. Even Fiji and Hawaii have 
sent us a little cotton this year. 

We have stated that the object of this article is not to dwell on the 
possible troubles of the next few months: nevertheless, it will be 
well to offer a few words on the way in which cotton is at present 
being supplied and demanded. In 1860, our spinners bought 
2,550,000 bales, or about 49,000 bales per week; they used up 
46,000 per week, and had a el ata including former holdings, of 
220,000 bales, or about five weeks’ consumption, at the end of the 
year. During the present year, down to the end of September, the 
spinners bought more than they used up, whereby the surplus 
accumulated to 250,000 bales. The mill-owners are limiting their 
operations ; and ‘short time’ is now (October) becoming the 
rule very extensively in Lancashire. Of course four days’ work 
a week implies four days’ wages a week, and the operatives will 
suffer to this extent; but if we can stave over the winter with 
this amount of disaster, it is nothing more than we have often, as a 
nation, had to do before. Now, there are those who think that we 
shall be able to do so even if no American cotton arrives—provided 
American spinners, under the puzzling closure of their own ports and 
frontiers, do not themselves buy cotton largely at Liverpool. It is 
considered that if the mills limit their work to four days a week, 
30,000 bales per week will suffice. About 800,000 would last 
till the end of March, 1862. If Continental and American buyers 
at Liverpool should take off (say) half as much again per week as 
they did in 1860, or 15,000 instead of 10,000 bales, this would raise 
our wants to 1,200,000 bales by the end of March. ‘The computers 
of whom we speak estimate that present stocks, and arrivals from 
India, Egypt, and Brazil, would amount to rather more than this. 
By that time new sources would be opened; and it will be strange 
if a little cotton does not leak out of the Confederate States also, in 
some way or other. All this may or may not be correct; but it 
will at any rate serve as an illustration of the kind of reasoning 
employed by those who think there is ‘a silver lining’ even to the 
darkest cloud. It is the permanent supply, however, and not this 
winter’s difficulty, that is treated in the present article. 

D3 
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III.—CO-OPERATION IN LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


Tue terrible amount of ruin, suffering, and misery occasioned by 
the numerous ill-advised and futile strikes which have taken place 
of late years amongst the industrial community, has naturally led 
many of the more reflective and intelligent members of that class to 
consider the possibility of devising some advisable and practical 
means of avoiding or settling the vexed questions and matters of dis- 
pute which are continually arising between the various conflicting 
claims of Lasour and Carita. Hence the recent startling deve- 
lopment of the principles connected with the Co-opERaTIVE system, 
and the probability of their further extension. 

The principle of co-operation is as old as society itself, but it is 
only within the last few years that it has been adopted as an alleged 
means of benefiting the working classes in general. ‘The failures of 
the Ateliers Nutionaux in France occasioned a body of English 
thinkers, known as Christian Socialists, to attempt an investigation 
into the causes of failure, and, by detecting these, to form a more suc- 
cessful and prosperous scheme. ‘The result was the formation of 
“Working Men’s Associations” in various parts of the metropolis 
and the country, and the starting of ‘‘ Co-operative Stores” in the 
manufacturing districts. 

In the ‘* Working Men’s Associations ” the workers are also the 
capitalists, and, besides receiving the fixed rate of wages, share 
the profits amongst them in proportion to their individual earnings. 
The ‘‘ Co-operative Stores” are supported by the aid of capital 
subscribed by working men, who receive a fixed annual per-centage 
on the amount of capital subscribed, and also share the profits 
remaining, after the payment of interest amongst themselves, in pro- 
portion to the amount of purchases made at the stores. Societies to 
effect either or both of these purposes are already formed, or are in 
course of formation, in the principal towns of the kingdom ;* and 
whilst several have failed, a few, such as those at Rochdale and 
Leeds, have produced results of such astonishing magnitude, that 
many able writers on the Labour Question deem these “associations 
will ultimately displace the ‘‘ competition ” system, with all the evils 
alleged as belonging to it. How tar such conclusions are warranted 
by actual facts will be noticed as this paper proceeds ; but there 
cannot exist any doubts as to the beneficial nature of the influence 
which the success of such associations must unquestionably exercise 
on the minds, feelings, habits, customs, and general welfare of those 
belonging to the industrial classes who may be members of them. 
Being personally desirous of investigating the present actual workin 
condition of one or two of the more successful of these societies, 
made arrangements during the summer of the present year (1861) 
for a visit to Leeds, Bradford, Rochdale, and Manchester, including 
several minor places on the way. Arriving at Leeds, I proceeded 


* A list of 126 towns is given in ‘Co-operator for August, 1861.’ In the Report of 


the Registrar of Friendly Societies in England, for 1860, the Financial Reports of 64 
Co-operative Societies are abstracted. 
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towards the head-quarters of ‘‘The Leeds Industrial Co-operative 
Flour and Provision Society.” 

This association was originated in 1847 by a few working men, in 
consequence of the high price of flour and the excessive adulterations 
practised by the sellers of it. The capital was raised by means of 
shares of 21s. each, no member being allowed to possess more than 
one share; but after a while, an increase of capital being required, 
the value of the shares was increased to nearly 50s. each. 

The obstacles placed by the milling interest in the way of the 
Society renting a mill occasioned them to purchase one, or, more 
properly speaking, to buy suitable premises to be converted into a 
flour-mill. This was done at a cost of about 4,000/.; but as the 
capital actually paid up only amounted to 2,648/., the whole of the 
principal was not paid off until 1853, when the accumulation of profits 
enabled the Society to effect that desirable object, so that at the 
present time the flour-mills and additional premises are absolutely the 
property of the co-operators, who number about 4,000. 

ot long after the flour-mill had been started, the Society found 
itself in a serious position. A clause in ‘‘ The Friendly Societies Act,” 
under which they were enrolled, forbade them from extending their 
dealings to others than their own members. This limitation of power 
necessarily excluded most of the Societies from the benefit of the 
Act, as it was found impossible to dispose of all the goods amongst a 
limited number of subscribers. The public must either be admitted 
as purchasers, or the Co-operative Associations must suspend opera- 
tions, At Leeds the Society had flour to sell, the customers were 
willing to buy, but the law stood between and forbade them from 
doing so. This anomaly no longer exists, the defective clause of 
“The Friendly Societies Act’’ having been revised. 

Mr. John Holmes, a gentleman whose name is intimately con- 
nected with the rise and success of the Society, kindly offered to 
accompany me over the buildings, and furnish me with all the requi- 
site details; and from him I received much information. 

The flour-mills and provision stores are situate in Holbeck, opposite 
the great factory of the Messrs. Marshall, the thread manufacturers, 
and in the centre of a densely-populated district. ‘The mill, which 
is six stories high, was originally a smith’s works and warehouses, 
and is a strong, durable, and substantial brick erection. 

Passing through the entrance gateway from the street, I found 
myself in the midst of a scene of activity and bustle. Various carts 
were being unloaded of their contents, which consisted of hogsheads 
of sugar, chests of tea, and the like, whilst others were being filled 
with sacks of flour for the purpose of being conveyed to the various 
district agents of the Society. There are about 43 of these agents 
within a circuit of nearly 20 miles. They are specially appointed 
by the Society, and are compelled to abide by its rules, besides 
paying 10/., or more, into the Branch Bank of England before they 
can order goods, and even then they are only credited to the amount 
thus deposited. They are not allowed to sell any flour, excepting 
that supplied from the Society’s mill, and are allowed a profit of 18d. 
on each bag containing 20 stone, 
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The agency system has succeeded remarkably well with respect to 
the selling of flour, but not so with the groceries. The reason of this 
is, that many of the agents are general dealers, who add the flour 
selling to their usual business, but are averse to becoming the servants 
of the Society, lest they should lose their independence. Conse- 
quently they prefer to sell the groceries on their own account. 

This has led to an extension of the system of branch stores, of 
which the Leeds Society now possess 12, all of which are repre- 
sented as being in a flourishing condition; thus leading to the 
assumption that they will ultimately displace the agency system. 

On entering the mill I found the various floors completely filled with 
sacks of grain, flour, and meal,which keep fourteen stones in constant 
operation, and furnish employ to about twelve men. ‘The machinery, 
which appeared to be in very good working order, was worked by a 
iteam-cngine of about 26 horse-power. Everything appeared 
to be in clean and orderly condition. Crossing the yard, I proceeded 
into the provision stores, and found the basement rooms plentifully 
stored with sugar, baeon, hams, and similar articles in large, bulky 

ckages. Ascending the dark narrow stairs which divide the stores 
into two portions, I observed the chambers to the left on the first 
floor to be fitted up as a grocer’s shop, and liberally supplied with 
capacious shelves, japanned canisters, handsome show-glasses, and 
all the usual accessories of the trade. ‘Two rooms to the right were 
furnished as offices and committee-rooms, and contained a large iron 
fire-proof safe, in which the books of the Society were kept. Several 


clerks were busily engaged as I entered the office, and I was informed 
that at times they are very heavily overworked. On the second floor 
the left-hand chamber has been converted into a draper’s shop, while 
a small space partitioned off is used as a boot and shoe warehouse. 
The other portions of the building were employed as warehouses, 
store-rooms, and workshops for the i eerie engaged in the shoe- 


making and tailoring departments. I noticed a sewing-machine in 
the tailors’ cutting-room, and afterwards ascertained the fact that, 
like most of the other co-operative societies, the Leeds Association 
were fully aware of the value of machinery, and did not hesitate to 
avail themselves of its advantages. As capitalist-workmen they 
already find the absurdity of several opinions generally entertained 
by working men respecting the influence of machinery on work and 
wages. In an adjoining yard I was shown the new buildings erected 
for the Society, and which were rendered necessary by the enormous 
increase of its business operations. When fully completed they will 
comprise shops for the grocery, drapery, and butchery departments, 
and will open directly into the street. "The upper floors will -be used 
as store-rooms, with the exception of a large, spacious, and hand- 
some room on the top floor, which is intended as a reading, com- 
mittee, and lecture room. A house has also been erected for the use 
of the principal storekeeper, while a lofty chimney, 200 feet high, 
towers above the stores, and forms a conspicuous feature in the scene.* 
It belongs to the flour-mill, and an interesting incident is related 
in connection with it. It would appear that one of the labourers, 
* The new buildings have sinve been completed, and are now fully occupied, 
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employed in its construction, fell from the summit, and died from the 
effects of the injuries which he received. ‘The Leeds Society wished 
to do something to alleviate the distress of the poor man’s widow, 
but the Act of Parliament forbade them voting any sum of money 
for purposes not directly connected with the Society. However, 
they were determined to do something, and at last the storekeeper 
was instructed to supply the unfortunate woman with two stone of 
flour, gratis, every week until ordered otherwise. This resolution 
had been in force for some time, and there did not appear any proba- 
bility of its being rescinded. 

The back portion of the stores looked out on a scene which is, 
unhappily, too common in the manufacturing districts. A large, 
black-looking, vacant space of ground stretched away in all directions 
towards the huge factories and dwarfish tenements which surrounded 
it. This place was known as the ‘‘ Camp-field,” and was intersected 
by an inky-coloured stream, which emitted a most disagreeable 
odour, and frequently compelled the inhabitants of the dwellings 
around to close their bed-room windows, instead of opening them for 
the purpose of ventilation. The evil was very bitterly complained of 
to me, but, as usual, ‘‘ vested interests”? are at stake, and no steps 
have been taken to remedy the evil. . 

The rise, progress, and present condition of the Leeds Association 
is strikingly exemplified in the annexed Table, which has been 
brought down to the year 1860 :— 


Year. Funds. Business Done. . Bonuses. Capital. 


1847 | 1,969 16 4 5,000 2 
628 19 4 

14 

8 


1,926 0 72 
1848 22,058 6 2 << 2,734 6 O02 
1849 347 6 22,926 16 
1850 208 12 26,126 12 
1851 214 7 84 26,789 16 
1852 | 30517 0 | 34,375 51 
1853 71 0 114 | 58,382 11 
1854 701710 | 64,073 16 
1855 50 7 0 | 71,947 18 
1856 50 16 10 60,873 4 
1857 169 8 2 68,343 2 
1858 35 0 6 53,836 10 
1859 799 11 9 54,752 13 8¢ 
1860 oe 49,208 13 6 


3,925 5 6¢ 


6 
2 3,075 5 6¢ 
4 
1 4,392 15 


2 673 16 5,543 18 1 
2 179 3 9,222 17 OF 
2} | 2,833 16 7,990 17 9¢ 
0 | 1,000 5 7,937 0 
4 645 10 7,842 18 10$ 
0 

0 

8 

8 


DOH 


6541311] 8,823 4 
1,545 8 2| 8,788 4 
2,207 5 8/| 11,795 1 8 

= 11,551 2 3 


Tin tickets are used for the purpose of verifying the amount of pur- 
chases made by each customer, and for the sake of dispensing with 
the unprofitable labour of making several thousand entries in the 
ch gars These tickets are of different sizes, and are stamped 
with figures representing various sums of money. 

A customer purchasing goods to the amount of 1s. 114d. would 
receive three tin tickets, respectively representing the sums of one 
shilling, elevenpence, and a halfpenny. ‘These tickets are preserved 
by the customer, so that at the end of each quarter the amount of 
purchases can be ascertained, and the dividend paid on presenting 
the tickets at the office. Several of the Societies divide the profits 
amongst all the customers, whether shareholders or not; but many 
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do —— and exclude non-members from any participation in the 
profits. 

Leaving Leeds, the next place visited was Bradford, where 
‘The Bradford Industrial Co-operative Society’ have just begun 
operations. They possess a large, handsome,. showy-looking shop, 
with plate-glass windows, situate in Queensgate, a steep, narrow, but 
much-frequented thoroughfare close to the town market, and in the 
centre of Bradford. The stock consisted of the usual description of 
groceries, and the concern appeared to be doing a very active trade. 
The Society started in December, 1860, and the amount of business 
transacted during the six months ending June 18, 1861, was as 
follows :— 

Quarter ending Business Done. Profits. Capital. 

& 8 d 4, £ 4. 
Mar. 25, 1861 897 3 4 32 7 5 650 11 3 
June 18, ,, 1,290 2 114 59 9 1,11018 9} 


£2,187 6 3} £91 16 114 


The Association consists of about 300 members, and has a branch 
store at Dudley Hill, about one and a half mile distant. 

‘The Bradford Provident Co-operative Society’ is also of 
recent formation. The principal store, situated in the Manchester 
Road, was plentifully stocked with groceries, potatoes, and flour ; but 
did not appear to be kept in such attractive condition as the store in 
Queensgate. The locality is inhabited by a dense population of 
factory operatives, and appears to afford a decided chance of success 
to an energetic Society. There are three branch stores at Wibsey, 
White Abbey, and Bowling. Nearly every town and place of im- 
portance in this part of the country has its Co-operative store either 
commenced or just commencing; but they all present the same 
general features as those at Bradford, both in their appearance and 
the amount of business done. Rochdale, however, presents us with 
a remarkable exception, for the operations of ‘The Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneer Co-operative Society’ are conducted on a scale 
of such magnitude, that, as contrasted with the means of the members, 
it almost appears beyond belief. Its success has given a great im- 
pulse to the formation of the various recent Co-operative Associations 
throughout the kingdom, and its operations were forced on the atten- 
tion of the public, principally by the publication of a little work en- 
titled ‘ Self-help for the People,’* written by Mr. G. T. Holyoake ; 
but the peculiar opinions and doctrines held by that gentleman have 
raised a prejudice which still exists in many —— against these 
Associations, a prejudice which is entirely undeserved. In no case 
whatever are the religious or political opinions of the members called 
in question, and Mr. alyoaks does not and never did possess any 
share in the management of the Rochdale Society. His book is a 
concise and trustworthy account of the rise and progress of the 
Society ; and it is to be regretted that it should have incurred any 
obloquy by reasons of the writer’s obnoxious views on other questions. 
Those who desire to learn the full history of the Rochdale pera- 


* ‘Self-help for the People.’ Holyoake and Co., London. 
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atives cannot do better than peruse the work in question. According 
to their own statement, ‘The Equitable Pioneers’ commenced in 
1844 by a few working men subscribing twopence, a sum afterwards 
increased to threepence per week, for the purpose of accumulating a 
fund with which to open a store for the sale of provisions and clothing. 

No incident in the industrial history of any community has proved 
more successful or more characteristic than this attempt on the part of 
a few intelligent and clear-headed Lancashire operatives to better 
their condition. 

Discarding the absurd and impracticable socialistic theories of that 
day, they conceived a plan of operations which, modified by experience, 
and faithfully carried out, has obtained for them considerable fame, 
and raised the character of the British working man very highly in 
the estimation of the world. ‘True, the original programme con- 
tained such magnificent projects as the arrangement of ‘‘ The powers 
of production, distribution, education, and government;” but the 
practical good sense of the Co-operatives soon preg be the absurdity 
of the scheme, and accordingly the objects of the Society are now 
defined to be ‘‘the social and intellectual advancement of its 
members ;” the providing ‘‘them with groceries, butchers’ meat, 
drapery goods, clothing, shoes, clogs, &c. ;” and affording a safe and 
profitable investment for the savings of working men, who are allowed 
5 per cent. on all money invested in paid-up shares. Commencing 
with a humble capital of 28/7., the business of the Society has increased 
to the enormous extent of 152,063/. during 1860. The means 
whereby this startling result has been achieved affords matter for 
serious consideration, because it is impossible not to foresee that the 
spread of the system must, directly or indirectly, exercise a powerful 
influence on the future position of the Labour Question. 

The gradual rise of the Society has been described in simple but 
graphic language, in the Almanac of the ‘Equitable Pioneers’ for 
1860 

“Fifteen years have now passed away since the thought occurred 
to a few labouring men of Rochdale, that it might be possible to 
better their social condition, by joining together for the. purpose of 
purchasing in a wholesale market the various commodities which were 
needed for consumption in their several families. Simple and humble 
as was the thought, many difficulties lay in the way of its execution. 
First, the want of means, as they were all poor men—most of them in 
the deepest poverty, consequent upon a strike respecting wages from 
which a im were just emerging, and for which they had been solicit- 
ing assistance from the shopkeepers of the neighbourhood. It was 
the slenderness of this assistance which gave impetus to the energy 
with which the first idea was afterwards put into practice. 

“* Another difficulty was, prejudice: a great deal of which existed 
in the minds of most working men, as to the practicability of provision 
stores being managed by the working classes with any profit to them- 
selves. ‘This prejudice was strong at the time, for it was still warm 
in the recollection of many, that many stores had failed, and that 
their affairs had been le(t in the hands of a few to wind-up at a con- 
siderable loss. 
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“* Besides these difficulties, there was the opposition they were 
certain to encounter from the shopkeeptng class, seeing that they 
must necessarily be the losers by the success of these Co-operators. 

‘* But no great cause ever suffered in the end by having difficulties 
to overcome and opposition to contend with. Many are the blessings 
which Britons enjoy which never would have been appreciated if they 
had not been obtained in spite of the most determined opposition, by 
the still more resolute perseverance of those who obtained them. 
And so these men, being determined to succeed, overcame the first 
difficulty by subscribing their pence till they amounted to pounds, 
and kept on subscribing until their pounds were sufficient to warrant 
them in commencing operations. ‘They overcame the second difficulty 
by agreeing that all their business should be transacted for ready 
money only, both in buying and selling ; so that on the one hand no 
member could be a debtor to the Society, while on the other, no 
person other than a member could be a creditor. With these con- 
ditions, no difficulty was experienced in getting men to take the 
management of affairs, as there was then no risk in the matter. As 
for the last difficulty mentioned—namely, the opposition of the shop- 
keepers—they have been battling with it successfully all along from 
the commencement, adopting as their motto, ‘Let those laugh that 
win.’ And they have been uninterruptedly winning.” 

Commencing with 28 members in 1844, it now (August, 1861) 
numbers 4,000, who represent a capital which, according to the last 
quarterly return of June 18, 1861, amounts to 39,3357. 14s. 9d. 
No wonder that I was somewhat eager to behold the stores, of which 
such wonderful results had been related; accordingly, immediately 
after my arrival in Rochdale, I proceeded at once to the warehouses 
in Toad Lane* but it being somewhat late in the evening, the shops 
were closed. However, observing the offices to be lighted up, and 
much business apparently in course of transaction, I entered by the 
entrance at the back, and found myself in the midst of a group of 
cleanly-dressed, orderly, and intelligent-looking men and women, who 
were decidedly of the operative class; and who were presenting their 
- vouchers at the window of the office, which was occupied by several 
clerks busily engaged in making the requisite entries in the various 
ledgers. Possessing an introduction to Mr. 8. Ashworth, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, I made an arrangement to spend the whole of 
the next day in inspecting the various stores, and mode of business 
transacted by the ‘ Buta Pioneers.’ 

The next morning I found the butchers’ store filled with customers, 
who afforded ample employment for the various assistants and salesmen 
that have the care of the shop, and from thence I proceeded over 
the way, to the grocery department, No. 31 Toad Lane, which was 
the original store of the Society. The shop, which is a good-sized 
one, has two wide counters running down each side, and behind these 
were several assistants busily employed in supplying the wants of 
the various customers.t 


* “Toad Lane” was originally, “The Old Lane,” but was corrupted as follows: 
T’ Old Lane—T’ Owd Lane—Toad Lane. ’ 

+ The Association employs 91 men, as follows:—Grocery depdt, 40; Butchers’, 10; 
Shoemakers’, 15 ; Cloggers’, 14; Tailors’,6; Drapers’6. ‘Total, 91. 
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Everything generally procurable at a grocer’s establishment was to 
be had here, and of the best possible quality. ‘The scene displayed 
on a Saturday night is represented as being of an extremely exciting 
nature; the assistants are continually running backwards and for- 
wards, while the customers cluster together in large groups, cheer- 
fully waiting their turn to be served. In the midst of the activity 
and bustle, all is order and good-humour. 

The upper part of the warehouse is used as store-rooms, excepting 
the top floor, which has a separate entrance from the street, and is 
fitted up as a library and reading-room, and possesses a pair of large 
globes, a telescope, microscope, &c. , 

The Society’s Library deserves to be specially mentioned, because 
its formation reflects the highest degree of credit on those to whom 
was intrusted the onerous task of selecting the requisite works. It 
is most gratifying to find that their choice has been influenced by so 
much good taste and sound judgment, as is evidenced by the list of 
works which appear in the general catalogue. I particularly observed 
that under the term ‘‘ History and Biography,” were to be found the 
several works of Alison, Bancroft, Boswell, Pilgrare, Leitch Ritchie, 
Carlyle, Barrow, Chambers, Thackeray, Knight, Grote, Hallam, 
Lord Mahon, Craik, Macauley, &c. In ‘‘ Fiction,” occurred the 
novels of Scott, Dickens, James, Cooper, Bulwer, Thackeray, &c. ; 
while in ‘‘ Geography ” they had obtained every procurable standard 
work, 

Amongst the books @lassed under the somewhat lengthy title— 


‘Mental, Moral, and Social Philosophy, and Political Economy,’ 

they possessed the writings of John Stuart Mill, Chalmers, Eisdell, 

Martineau, Foster, Greg, Humboldt, C. Knight, Newman, &c. 

Their inherent love of ea was shown by the names of Burns, 
eld, 


Elliot, Massey, Bloomfi ood, Coleridge, Moore, Hogg, Miss 
Mitford, Mackay, Longfellow, P. T. Bayley, Shakspere, &c. ; nor 
were the local poets forgotten, for they possessed the works of John 
Critchley Prince, S. Bamford, John Bolton Rogerson, Charles 
Swain, and others. Under similar headings were to be found the 
writings of Lord Brougham, and other distinguished authors ; and 
the various publications of the Messrs. Chambers, John Cassell, &c. ; 
the whole forming an aggregate of 5,000 volumes. 

The ‘‘ Reading-Room ” contained most of the best periodicals of the 
day, such as ‘Once a Week,’ ‘Chambers’ Journal,’ ‘ All the Year 
Round,’ ‘London Review,’ amongst the weeklies; and ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine,’ ‘The Cornhill Magazine, ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Macmillan,’ 
amongst the monthlies ; whilst the tables were well supplied with the 
‘Times,’ ‘Morning Star,’ Manchester Examiner,’ ‘Manchester 
Guardian,’ and other daily and weekly metropolitan and provincial 
newspapers. Several members were busily engaged in reading as I 
entered the room, and they appeared to take great interest in the © 
articles which they were perusing. From this place I went to the shoe- 
making department, No. 16 Toad Lane, where I found a shop well- 
fitted up, and supplied with a large assortment of well-made boots 
and shoes, chiefly manufactured on the premises by competent work- 
men, The drapery shop is situate in Cheetham Street, and while 
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possessing a plain exterior, is furnished with an extremely valuable 
stock; from which shawls, prints, mousselines de laine, parasols, 
carpets, ribbons, &c., are to be obtained both wholesale and retail. 
The new branch store in the Whitworth Road is a large, commodious, 
and handsome building, just erected by the Society. It consists of 
three lofty spacious shops, two being already opened and devoted to 
the grocery and butchery departments, the third being intended for a 
shoemaker’s. 

The upper floors are for the purpose of store-rooms for flour, &c., 
and an extensive apartment is to be fitted up as a library and reading- 
room. ‘The shoemakers’ and cloggers’ workshops are large, lofty, and 
extremely well ventilated, forming an agreeable contrast to the mi- 
serably lighted and dingy holes in which so many of the Northamp- 
tonshire and Staffordshire shoemakers live and work. There are 
eight other branch stores, which are situate at Park Lane, Oldham 
Road, School Lane, Pinfold, Spotland Bridge, Bamford, Wardleworth, 
and Blue Pits. 

Every customer at these stores receives, as at Leeds, a tin ticket 
representing the amount of each purchase made by him. When the 
profits are declared at the end of each quarter, a sum is set aside to 
enable the yearly interest of 5 per cent. to be paid on each 11. share. 
After which 23 per cent. of the whole profits is devoted to educa- 
tional purposes, such as the maintenance of the library, reading- 
room, &c.; and the rest is divided amongst the members in propor- 
tion to the amount of their purchases. . 

Non-members are allowed to purchase at the stores, and to re- 
ceive the tickets; but as they receive no dividend thereon, they 
generally dispose of them to the members, who receive the profits 
the same as if they had made the purchases themselves, The system 
of profits leads to several curious instances of accumulation on the 
part of members. Mr. D. Stone states * that he took up a pass-book 
belonging “‘ to a member who, in 1850, began with 1s. 3d., and 
afterwards paid in four successive quarterly sums of 3s. 3d., that is, 
14s, 3d. in all. He then stopped paying in cash, for, with the bonus 
entered to his credit, he had attained his 57. From that quarter he 
had drawn out, to December, 1860, no less than 411. in all; leaving 
his 5/. as a nest-egg in the Society. This bonus was the share allot- 
ted to the amount of his shopping with the store, and he had had it 
paid over for any private use, without abatement or question. I was 
allowed to verify this statement by a reference to the ledgers of the 
Society, where I found many other similar cases. This is a real and 
tangible result, and proves far more effective than would any amount 
of preaching. ‘The amount of business transacted at the various 
stores is weekly increasing, as may be inferred from the published 
quarterly statement of June 18, 1861, where we find that the cash 
received amounts to the unprecedented sum of 56,915/. 16s. 4d., being 
at the rate of more than 200,000/. per annum. The success of the 
Stores emboldened many of the members, who formed another asso- 
ciation, to which they gave the name of ‘ The Rochdale District 


Rochdale Co-operative Societies.’ By D. Stone, F.C.S. A. Heywood: Man- 
chester, 
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Co-operative Corn-mill Society.’ The objects of this association 
are stated to be the providing its members and customers with 
ure, Wholesome, and unadulterated flour. The division of profits 
is based on the same principles as those of the parent Society. ‘The 
flour-mill in Weir-street is a commanding brick edifice of five stories, 
entirely freehold, and erected in a strong substantial manner. The 
grinding and other machinery is worked by a powerful steam-engine 
of about 35 horse-power ; and I was informed that upwards of 4,000 
sacks of grain, meal, and flour were contained in the building, while 
a far larger number were stored at the Railway Station, from want of 
sufficient accommodation at the mill. To grind the stock in store, 
fourteen stones were kept in full operation, and the men employed 
had anything but an idle time of it. In an out-building, the cattle 
purchased for the Provision Stores are slaughtered by regular profes- 
sional butchers, and some idea of the extent of this branch may be . 4 
formed from the following Table of the weight of butcher’s meat sold 
in the shops of the ‘ Pioneers’ Society,’ in the year 1860 :— 


Articles. Number Killed. Meat Sold. 
Beasts 418 254,796 Ibs. 
Sheep. 893 61,538 ,, 
Pigs . 801 172,796 ,, 
Lambs 297 10,709 ,, 
Calves 76 5,693 ,, 


Totals . . 2,485 505,532 Ibs. 


The number of animals killed during the first six months of 1861~ 

was 1,196; and the total weight of meat sold was 287,551 lbs. . 
The gradual increase of the business transacted by the ‘ Corn-mill 

Society,’ is shown by the annexed statement :— 


FINANCIAL Statistics of the RocupALe District Corn MILL 
Society, from 1850 to 1860. 


Year. Amount of Funds. | Business done. Profits made. 


6d, £. £. 6d. 
1850 None. 
1851 2,163 16 4 sa t None. 

1852 2,898 0 4 7,036 336 16 8 
1853 4,143 19 4 16,679 208 15 113 
1854 3,971 17 0 22,047 557 12 10 
1855 4,626 2 9 28,085 1,376 9 4 
1856 8,784 4 93 38,070 773 10 93 
1857 10,601 14 23 54,326 2,007 1 5 
1858 | 14,181 910 } 59,188 3,153 14 03 
1859 18,236 0 0 85,845 6,115 0 9 
1860 26,618 14 6 133,125 10,164 12 5 


The cash account for the quarter ending June 18, 1861, is 
45,586/. 6s. 9d. ; being at the rate of about 180,000/. for the 


* Account mislaid, + 1851, Loss £421. 7s. 9d, 
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present year. The great bulk of the flour is disposed of to the 
‘ Rochdale Stores,’ and to about 55 Co-operative Associations in 
various districts, such as Manchester, Stockport, Bacup, &c. The 
success of the corn-mill led to another experiment in the shape of 
‘The Rochdale Co-operative Manufacturing Company,’ which com- 
menced operations in 1854, and within the last two or three years 
has purchased a piece of ground situate on the river Roche, where 
they have erected a building, which the learned and benevolent 
Recorder of Birmingham truly terms, “a well-built and even stately 
edifice, although no sacrifice is made for ornament.” * This place 
and all that it contains, cost about 50,000/., every farthing of which 
has been paid. ‘‘ The chimney shaft is the highest in the town, and 
a very elegant structure.” Another factory is in course of erection, 
and will be completed within a few months. The co-operators were 
their own architects, purchased all the materials, and had the 
building erected at so much per cubic foot. The capital raised for 
the twin mills is upwards of 70,0007. The engines are of 120-horse- 
power, and the machinery is of the best possible description. The 
engineer, whom I found to be a very intelligent man, is also one of 
the directors, Upwards of 300 hands are employed in the mill, the 
interior of which displayed the utmost activity and order in the 
various departments. The profits of the mill are divided between 
the capitalists and the workers—a plan which has yet to bear the 
test of time. At Bacup, and similar places, the profits are divided 
amongst the shareholders alone—the workers receiving the current 


rate of wages, and no more. Indeed, I was informed by a Manches- 
ter gentleman, who from actual experience appeared qualified to speak 
on the subject, that Manufacturing Societies, based on the principles 
of that at Rochdale, cannot be rendered profitable to the capitalists ; 
and that while the ‘ Rochdale Stores and Flour-mill’ have been suc- 
cessful, the ‘ Cotton-mills ’ may prove the reverse, unless they follow 


the joint-stock system as at Bacup, where the Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation yields a fair and legitimate amount of profit. But it is only 
right that I should state that at the ‘Rochdale Mills,’ the workers 
appeared to be amongst the best of their class, and that if they did 
receive higher than the current rate of wages, in the shape of a share 
of the profits, still, the increased interest taken by them in the work, 
and the greater degree of skill and care displayed by them, seemed 
to be a fair compensation for the increased rate of wages. This 
division of profits between labour and capital will be the real test of 
the system. If successful, it opens up a new future for the indus- 
trial classes ; but otherwise, it will mark the limit of the practical 
working of the co-operative principle. 

Many of the so-called ‘ Co-operative’ associations are merely joint- 
stock companies, and should not be confounded with societies based 
on the true co-operative principle of dividing the profits between the 
shareholders and workers, or purchasers. Joint-stock companies are 
intended for the benefit of the shareholders alone ; but the co-operative 
societies aim at the benefit of all in any way connected with them. 

Besides the three Societies mentioned, there is also ‘ The Rochdale 


* ‘Social Science Transactions,’ 1860, 
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Co-operative Land and Building Company (Limited) ;’ which is in- 
tended to ‘‘ supply good cottage houses for the operative classes ; such 
houses to be the joimt property of the occupiers and others taking 
shares in the Company, which will give every shareholder a safe 
investment for his savings; and will act as an incentive to econom 

and frugality to those who feel anxious to own the dwellings in ekih 
they live. The rules give the Company power to build, buy, and 
sell houses, workshops, mills, factories, or any other kind of pro- 
perty ; purchase, lease, or rent land on which to erect such property ; 
and to transact all business which may relate to, or be in any way 
connected with, the building, buying, selling, or letting of property. 
The liability of the shareholders to be limited.—Capital, 50,000/.” 

The Rochdale Co-operators have presented their town with an 
extremely elegant marble drinking fountain; and have made hand- 
some donations to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the Rochdale Dis- 
pensary, and the Manchester Infirmary. They also possess a ‘‘ Pro- 
vident Sick and Burial Society ” just formed, and already numbering 
more than 250 members; and, in addition, have started with a 
“Turkish Bath Company!’ Well may strangers inquire, ‘‘ What 
next?” But the Rochdale Co-operators bitterly complain of certain 
clauses of the ‘Friendly Societies Act,’ which prevents them from 
extending their operations beyond a certain limit. In their ‘ Almanac 
for 1861,’ they have stated the nature of the objections which they 
entertain towards the Act in its present shape,— 

“1st. Among the clauses of the ‘ Friendly Societies Act,’ there is 
one which forbids the holding, either by occupation or possession, of 
more than one acre of land. 

‘2nd. Another clause forbids the occupation or possession of any 
building, land, tenement, or premises of any kind, except such where 
the bond fide business of the Society is transacted. 

“3rd. The same Act also prohibits the investment of any of the 
Societies’ funds in any way, except in a Savings’ Bank under the 
sanction of Parliament, or else with the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, and in one or two other ways, which are 
neither so profitable nor secure as many of the facilities for invest- 
ment afforded by one Society to another, which, though now prac- 
tised, is without the sanction of Parliament, and on the sole responsi- 
bility of the trustees. ; 

‘4th. Another grievous clause of the Act, is a late amendment 
which prohibits the appropriation of any portion of the profits for 
educational purposes. 

“Lastly. In the matter of liability, the Act provides that each 
member is liable to be called upon to make up any deficiency which 
may occur in the assets of the Society, to any extent which the 
trustees deem fit. This last is very objectionable, and the effects of 
its working is causing many Societies to form themselves into Joint 
Stock Companies, under the ‘ Limited Liability Act.’” 

They also state that, ‘‘ Besides these defects contained in the Act, 
there are one or two provisions which require to be made. One— 
making it compulsory on the part of a member to give up any pro- 
perty held by him on the Society’s account; and another, more 
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clearly defining the power of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
which is at present very arbitrary.” 

With regard to the clause which prohibits the holding of more 
than one acre of land by these Societies, several instances are ad- 
duced of its prejudical effects on the extension of their business, 


The Leeds Society require more room for their buildings, but having | 


already one acre of ground covered with them, they find their further 
operations suddenly checked. 

The Rochdale Co-operators state, that ‘‘ The Rochdale Manu- 
facturing Society’ have ample means at their disposal for the exten- 
sion of their business, but on account of this prohibitory clause, they 
cannot go beyond the premises already occupied by them, having 
taken land on a lease to the full extent allowed by law. The premises 
now occupied by our own Society, in which the business of the Society 
is transacted, would somewhere near cover land to the extent allowed 
by the Act.” 

The probable effects of a change being made in the clauses of the 
‘Friendly Societies Act’ is indicated by the passage immediately 
following the above extract,—‘‘ Besides, if we begin to entertain 
thought of leasing or purchasing land whereon to grow our own 
potatoes, provide our own butter, or grow our own corn, the thought 
yes once crushed when it comes into contact with this prohibitory 

use.” 

Mr. John Holmes, of Leeds, goes even further, for in a Paper read 
by him at the Social Science meeting at Glasgow, he stated that— 

“It is interesting to trace this ramification of labour. At Leeds 
we supply flour to about 30,000 eaters, in 20,000 bags per year, or 
400,000 stones of flour, independent of other grains, as of oats, 
barley, beans, &c. Ata yield of four quarters per acre, it will take 
4,000 acres of ground to grow our corn; but as, by rotation, there is 
but one crop in four years, it will require 16,000 acres of land, or 
about 25 square miles, to supply us with grain. If the members of 
Co-operative Societies would but employ their capital instead of 

s ding it, the equal gain from economy in growing would be more 
probable, and thus capital and labour employed and extended 
would follow in the growth of wealth, which would place want, or the 
fear of it, a rare possibility to co-operators. 
‘* Now the sales of flour in the ‘ Rochdale Corn-mill Society ’ for the 
year just ended are 37,853 sacks of 280 lbs. ; the ‘ Pioneers’ Society’ 
disposes of 120 loads of potatoes and 140 firkins of butter weekly, or 
at the rate of, say 6,000 loads of potatoes, and 7,000 firkins of butter 
aad annum. At the above calculation it will take 28,000 acres of 
nd to supply grain for the necessities of the ‘Rochdale Corn-mill 
Society.” And as, most likely, the same land in the alternate crops 
might supply the potatoes for the consumption of the Pioneers, it 
would take not less than 7,000 acres more to supply the butter. 
Here then is a sure market for the produce of an estate of 50 square 
miles in extent, the labourers on which might be materially benefited 
by the application to themselves of the principles of co-operation ; 
the result no doubt being, that they would be better fed, housed, and 
clad than the majority of agricultural labourers are at present. The. 
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funds necessary for carrying out an undertaking such as the one sug- 
gested might be soon collected. The Pioneers’ Society’s capital is 
10,0007. more than it was a year ago, and it may be safely said that 
6,000/. is not wanted for the purposes of trade—and this surplus is 
continually increasing. A few years would perfect an agricultural 
business (if the law could only be made favourable to the undertaking), 
with a far greater certainty of success, and none of the disastrous 
risks that have hitherto attended similar enterprises.” 

Messrs. Cobden, Slaney, and Estcourt introduced a Bill into Par- 


liament during the recent Session, to amend the ‘ Industrial and 


Provident Societies Acts,’ in accordance with the views of the Leeds 
and Rochdale Co-operation Associations ; but the Bill was withdrawn. 
It is to be again brought forward during the Session of 1862, and, if 
successful, will legalize the investments made by various stores in the 
Rochdale Corn and Flour-mill, and, to use the words of Dr. John 
Watts, of Manchester,* will enable a federation of stores to set up 
manufacturing establishments, or a great central wholesale store to 
supply a large district with produce or stock. 

I visited several minor stores, but they did not offer any peculiarity 
worth recording. They all appear to be in a prosperous state, doing 
an extensive business in proportion to their means, and yielding a fair 
dividend. ‘The amount of capital represented by these societies is 
something enormous. Dr. John Watts, in his tract, states he has 
“no doubt that up to the present time (May, 1861) the registration 
of such companies will cover a capital of one-and-a-half million ster- 
ling, exclusive of ‘The Manchester Cotton Company, Limited,’ 
whose capital is one million.” | 

Besides the above-mentioned associations, others have been recently 
started, such as ‘The Preston Co-operative Spinning and Weaving 
Company ;’ ‘ Colne Co-operative Spinning and Weaving Company ;’ 
‘ Lancashire Co-operative Spinning and Weaving Company (capital, 
100,000/.) ; ‘ Calliard’s (Flannel) Manufacturing Company ;’ ‘ Trades’ 
Newspaper Company ;) ‘The London Building Company ;’ ‘ High 
Wycombe Co-operative Chair Manufacturing Company,’ &c. There 
are also many new stores, several on a very large scale, lately opened 
in various parts of the kingdom. 

The success and increasing magnitude of these co-operative societies 
has led, as previously stated, many of the soundest disciples of 
Political Economy to believe that in Co-operation will be found the 
long-sought means of reconciling the apparently antagonistic interests 
of capital with those of labour. 

Mr. William Chambers states + that ‘‘ it seems almost as if we now, 
for the first time, had got hold of that for which philanthropists had 
hitherto been blindly groping, and saw a solution of those difficult 
problems in the relationship of capital and labour that had long 
perplexed writers on social economics, that solution being the more 
valuable that it is in the course of being spiritedly wrought out by the 
operative body themselves.” 

Mr. M. D. Hill says, ‘‘ I repeat that the moral and mental advan- 


* ‘Co-operative Societies.’ By Dr. J. Watts. Manchester: John Heywood. 
t Social S Science Tracts, No. 1.—‘Co-operation.’ London: Chambers. 
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tages of co-operation strike me as too great even to be calculated in 
these, the early years of its history; and that 1 am disposed to throw 
myself upon them with perfect faith in the excellence of the results 
which must flow from them, although I cannot see my way through 
the whole of the labyrinth.”* Again, he observes that he knows 
‘* of no such institutions of such promise as co-operative societies, to 
furnish you with an equal amount of assistance in solving the high 
and glorious problem of life—the advancement of ‘ the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number.’ ”’ + 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his ‘ Political Economy,’ thinks that an 
extension of the co-operative principle ‘‘ would be the nearest approach 
to social justice, and the most beneficial ordering of industrial affairs for 
the universal good, which it is possible at present to foresee.” These 
opinions are certainly not unsupported by facts; but not so the ex- 
treme and dangerous views of other writers, who consider that in 
co-operation will be found the true means of ‘social regeneration—of 
remedying all the evils which at present afflict us—and of forming 
the people into one vast fraternity or brotherhood—working for the 
good and welfare of each and all. They perceive in its success the 
downfall of Individual Enterprise, and the prevention of Competition, 
at least beyond a certain limit, not very accurately defined. The 
promoters of the Rochdale stores had some idea of this nature when 
they first commenced their operations, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from the prospectus issued by them in 1844 :— 

‘ That, as soon as practicable, this Society shall proceed to arrange 
the powers of Propucrion, Distripution, and GovERN- 
MENT; Or, in other words, to establish a self-supporting home-colony 
of united interests, or assist other societies in establishing such 
colonies.” 

Experience has taught the Equitable Pioneers to be content with 
less ambitious aims ; still the idea thus expressed by them is but too 
frequently the secret hope and aim of the great majority of the 
working classes, ‘The same ignorance of the simplest laws of Poli- 
tical Economy which has led to so many rash movements, in the 
shape of strikes and other industrial calamities, is also shown in the 
popular belief as to the ultimate results of the general application of 
the co-operative principle. 

It was his perception of this which led Mr. Commissioner Hill to 
state, in a letter { addressed to Mr. F. Pitman of Manchester, that 
he hoped ‘‘a broad line of distinction would be drawn between 
co-operation and socialism, which are founded on principles not 
merely alien to each other, but repugnant and contradictory.” This 
elicited a lengthy reply from a correspondent in ‘ The Co-operator’ 
of August, 1861, in which the popular belief before alluded to is 
thus expressed :— 

‘* The reason why so many of us (7. e. the working classes) are 
such ardent supporters of co-operation is because we believe that the 
present system of society is altogether wrong; that it is well qua- 
lified to foster every vice, and that it must eventually. pass away,” 


* «Social Science Transactions,’ 1860. Ditto, ditto. 
t ‘Co-operator,’ June, 1861. London: Pitman, 
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and of course be replaced by socialism, for the writer adds, a little 
further on, ‘‘ I therefore, in opposition to Mr. Hill, hope and trust 
that you, Mr. Editor, will see yourself, and constantly keep before 
the minds of your readers, the fact that co-operation is leading 
gradually but surely towards socialism.” The same idea forms 
the basis of thought amongst those to whom is applied the term 
‘ Christian Socialists,’ whose doctrines are thus truthfully expressed 
by Mr. Greg :*—* Society is altogether out of joint. Its anomalies, 
its disfigured aspects, its glaring inequalities, the sufferings of the 
most numerous portion of it, are monstrous, indefensible, and yearly 
increasing : mere palliatives—mere slow improvements—mere gradual 
ameliorations—will not meet its wants; it must be remodelled, not 
merely furbished up. Political Economy has hitherto had it all its 
own way ; and the shocking condition into which it has brought us, 
shows that its principles must be strangely inadequate or unsound. 
The miseries of the great mass of the people—their inability to find 
work, or to obtain, in return for such work as can be performed in 
reasonable time and by ordinary strength, a sufficiency of the com- 
forts and necessaries of life,—may nearly all be traced to one souree— 
competition, instead of combination (or co-operation), The anta- 
gonistic and regenerative principle which must be introduced is 
association. Let workmen associate with one another, and there will 
be work and wages enough for all. Competition is a cruel and 
unchristian system: association breathes the very spirit of our 
Divine Master.” 

The general tenor of the various reports of meetings held in 
connection with the formation of co-operative societies, show that 
the foregoing doctrines are extremely prevalent amongst those who 
advocate co-operative principles; and the establishment of such asso- 
ciations as ‘ The Rochdale Co-operative Manufacturing Society’ is 
hailed with acclamations by them as a step towards the end. 

In the formation of this Society we find an attempt at realizing 
the long dreamed-of union of Capital and Labour, of Employer and 
Employed, in the same individual, Mr. W. Chambers says,t— 
‘ Just as the members of the ‘ Equitable Pioneers’ Society’ receive 
profits from their purchases, so do the heads in the factory receive 
profits on their work, independently of their wages.{ The plan of 
distributing profits satisfies all reasonable wishes. After paying 
expenses and interest on capital, the different hands receive sums in 
pa to their wages, or, in other words, the value of their 
abour, For example, a man at 26s. per week would receive double 


what pertains to one at 13s. per week. ‘This arrangement being 
consistent with fair play, promotes good feeling in the Society. 
Every one has an inducement to make himself as useful as he possibly 


* Essays on Political and Social Science, vol. i. pp. 475-6. 

+ Social Science Tracts, No. 1. 

} No writer appears to have noticed the distinction between the system of dividing 
the profits in the Manufacturing Society and the Provision Stores. In the one the 
surplus profits are divided amongst the workers; in the other amongst the purchasers. 
But no purchaser of the Manufacturing Society would receive profits as such, neither 
Would any worker in the Provision and Clothing Stores receive more than the current 
Tate of wages, ‘Iherefore the two systems are not identical, . 
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can, in order to procure not only an increase of wages, but an in- 
creased ratio of profits. The very humblest worker cannot but 

rceive that having a clear interest in the welfare of the concern, he 
is bound neither to slacken his diligence nor to suffer anything, as far 
as may be in his power, to go to waste.” At the time of my visit 
to the factory, these words were apparently fairly carried into effect 
by the operatives ; but the question is not so much the practicability as 
the durability of the system. There is nothing in Political Economy 
to prohibit the formation of such associations. ‘The real danger lies 
in the fact that many of their advocates are too indifferent to the 
immense and frequently irreconcileable diversity of individual opinions, 
wants, desires, and interests, which must always, as a matter of course, 
exist amongst the members of such associations; which, as they proceed, 
will find, we fear, ‘‘ that their harmonious and prosperous existence 
will depend upon a fairness, a forbearance, a self-abnegating sub- 
mission, a humbleness, or at least a clear-sightedness and justice in 
the estimation of their own respective merits, a patience under priva- 
tion—in a word, a degree of moral and mental development, which 
—though not perhaps rarer among the working classes than among 
other ranks—is rare everywhere.”* Already have dissensions broken 
out on the vital question of the right of labour to share in the profits 
of capital. 

An able essayist—himself a working man and co-operator—on the 
Co-operation Question, Mr. J. H. Salkeld, states,t that ‘‘ there is 
a reverse side to this pleasing picture (of Co-operation),” and re- 
gard to truth compels us to advert to it. It would appear that all 
the men in Rochdale are not of the Pioneer spirit ; selfishness lays 
its chilly hand upon men there, as it does in other places, and a 
blind cupidity prevents them seeing that, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy.” It was on Monday the 24th of September, 1860, that a 
meeting was held at Rochdale of the members of the ‘ Manufacturing 
Society,’ to abolish or disallow profits to workers. For the abolition, 
571 members voted ; against the abolition, 277. The 58rd rule 
requires, ‘“‘That no repeal or alteration shall be made in the rules 
unless by the votes of three-fourths of the members present at a 
special general meeting called for that purpose.” Thus the prin- 
ciple was saved, though it is melancholy to reflect, only by a legal 
form. Mr. John Holmes, of Leeds—himself no mean authority—per- 
ceives and is not slow to deplore the evil. Whilst sanguine as to the 
ultimate spread of the Co-operative principle, he mourns the igno- 
rance and apathy of the people in general, and unconsciously alludes 
to the very danger to which I have previously alluded, ‘‘ Others who 
wish to get out of the trammels of poverty, ignorant of the natural 
relation of things, hope for the impossible, and not getting their 
wishes, become discontented with real benefits, and quarrel there- 
with.” 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, that the Co-operative 
Manufacturing Associations are enabled to persevere in spite of the 
dispute as to the division of profits, still practical difficulties must be 


* Greg’s Essays, vol. i., p. 510. ’ Prize Essays—‘ Co-operation.’ 
Economic and Moral Advantages of Co-operation,’ 
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continually arising to retard if not to prevent success. Again, quoting 
from Mr. Greg, it may be asked, ‘ How long will each workman be 
content with the kind and nature of the work allotted to him, without 
accusing the manager of favouritism? [ow long will the tailor who 
conceits himself to be a good cutter out, be satisfied with the dis- 
senting judgment of the manager who delegates him to the work 
and the wages of a sewer? How long will the man who imagines 
himself to be clean, industrious, and accurate, submit to the decision 
of those who decide that he is slovenly, idle, and careless? How 
long will he bear to pay fines which he will not admit to have 
incurred, and to receive lower remuneration than his fellow-workmen 
whom he deems to be no abler than himself?”* These, and a 
thousand similar questions may be asked ; and if so, is it not possible, 
nay, extremely probable, that the discontented workman or workmen 
would leave the Association, and either form or join a rival Society. 
While human nature, not society, is constituted as it is, is it possible 
to insure unity of opinion on every question which may arise, or to 
prevent the minority from expressing their dissatisfaction in some 
practical way? In fact, Co-operation is a doctrine of self-sacrifice, 
and as such is laudable and praiseworthy ; but this very thing points 
out the reason why associations based on true Co-operative princi- 
ples will find much toil and difficulty in maintaining a lengthened 
existence. When men learn to forego a portion or the whole of 
their individual wants or desires, in consideration of those which are 
assumed to be more conducive to the general welfare of all, then— 
but not till then—will the principle of Co-operation always work suc- 
cessfully beyond a certain limit hereafter to be defined. But in 
no case can any Society, based on Co-operative principles, succeed, 
unless it practises the rules laid down by Mr. John Holmes : 


Conditions requisite for the success of Co-operation— 


. Sufficient members to enable the principle to operate. 

. Capital requisite to purchase all economically. 

All sales, as well as purchases, to be for ready-money only. 

. Understanding of the necessary conditions of business, 

. Managers equal to the average abilities of the trade. 

. Directors who have confidence in the principles of Co-operation, 

and not too much confidence in any one untried. 

. Perseverance and patience to work out necessary results. 

. Forbearance towards each other's disinterested opinions. 

. Equitable rules relating to members, and legal ones undcr the 
Friendly Societies’ or other Parliamentary Acis. 

. Reports regularly published, showing income, out-go, expenses, 
operations, profits or loss, and the relations of cach. 

. Correct audits of accounts, and guarantees from all in trust. 

. Careful oversight by all officials, and yet respect towards all who 
do their duty as servants to the Society. 

13. Accumulation of funds for the purpose of extension, loss, wear 

and tear, &e., &e. ; 


and, I may add, the proper insurance of all property, whether build- 
ings, fixtures, or stock. Unfortunately, many of the socicties re- 


* Greg’s Essays, vol. p. 510, 
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cently started are deficient in one or more of these conditions, and 
must consequently fail; but their failure will not arise from any 
defect of the Co-operative principle, but from the neglect of the con- 
ditions necessary to insure its success. 

Amongst other things, the total extinguishment of competition is 
popularly looked upon as one of the primary steps towards our social 
regeneration. Competition, it is urged, is the prolific source of low 
wages, Heh erie undue increase of machinery, want of em- 
ployment, and other alleged evils. Individual effort, they also argue, 
eads to competition, and competition leads to a destructive and 
ruinous system of cheapness—a cheapness which means low wages 
and bad production. Associated Labour, or in other words, Co-ope- 
ration, is assumed to prevent competition, by rendering the interests 
of all identical with each other; but, even allowing that the mem- 
bers of a Co-operative Association overcome all minor difficulties, 
they would find that they could only succeed by means of the very 
principle which they profess to displace—competition. 

Their productions must compete with those of other manufacturers 
in the market ; and even (if such a thing were possible), in the event 
of individual enterprise being usurped by a grand federation of Co- 
operative Associations, with those produced by each other. The 
working of competition can no more be stayed by human means than 
can the daily rising or setting of the sun. What is Co-operation 
but the competion of associated labour with private enterprise? Five 
hundred men with a capital of 1/. each, possess, it is true, a money 
power equal to the individual capitalist who owns 500/.; but they 
cannot succeed, except by competing with him, or by an exercise of 
the principle they so bitterly denounce. The profits that, when ac- 
cumulated, will make the individual capitalist wealthy, may only 
produce a poor and insignificant dividend for each of the associated 
capitalists. How is this to be met? How is the dividend to be in- 
creased ? Clearly, by competition. They must produce goods as 
cheap or cheaper than their rival. But will they do so? They 
must, or they will fail as others have done before them. When 
an Association of this nature is formed, it generally endeavours “‘ to 
find among its own members some individuals possessed of the pecu- 
liar talent required, and appoint them for the management on easier 
terms than would be demanded by the class of men who are at 
present employed in commercial management.”* What is this but 
competition ? They would strive to procure the best and most 
perfect machinery, as at Rochdale, Bacup, &c., for the purpose of 
producing at the least possible cost. Is not this competition with 
those who possess inferior machinery ? No matter how the question 
may be disguised, competition does and always will exist amongst them. 
The only alternative is the toleration of a gigantic monopoly, an 
unbearable tyranny, a despotism of the worst possible nature, which 
should control our lives, thoughts, and actions, without allowing us 
the slightest freedom or independence of mind ; and as our human 
nature would continually be in a state of rebellion against this 
usurpation of our natural rights, the necessary harmony and concord 

* Morrison on ‘Labour and Capital,’ p. 125. 
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of feeling could not exist amongst the members, consequently there 
wou'd be differences and dissensions, terminable only by the dissolu- 
tion of the Association. It is clear, therefore, that Co-operation 
cannot extinguish Competition. Possessing certain advantages, it 
does not possess all; on the contrary, it is burdened with several 
disadvantages, which, while they would allow it to compete with 
individual enterprise, would completely preclude it from displacing 
the same. It enables those possessed of limited means to attain 
results frequently gained by those of larger means; but it does not 
always permit them to obtain advantages which are denied to their 
more wealthy competitors. ‘The Co-operators can very seldom, if 
ever, possess the promptness of decision, unity of feeling, and single- 
ness of purpose which generally characterizes individual enterprise. 

This also applies to joint-stock companies, as well as those based 
on Co-operative principles. Neither can, at least in the present 
state of society, displace private or individual enterprise; although 
in conjunction with it they may greatly aid its success. 

In our railways, mines, and other undertakings, it is generally 
found that associated capital in co-operation with individual ability, 
such as in the case of the late George Stephenson, proves the most 
sound and durable mode of proceeding. Co-operation, pure and 
simple, substitutes the thoughts, feelings, interests, and wishes of the 
many for those of the one. If all possessed the same intellectual 
powers, the same penetrating amount of judgment, and the same 
degree of knowledge, experience, and discernment, this would not 
be felt ; but as in every society the diverse opinions of the members 
have to be continually reconciled, it will be seen that Co-operation 
has very serious dangers to contend with. Those Societies succeed the 
best in which the managewent is intrusted to the fewest possible 
number of members, or, in other words, the more the management 
approximates to that of individual enterprise. Mr. Morrison states, 
in ‘Labour and Capital,’ that ‘‘it might at first sight appear that 
the prosperity of companies would be Ss by active interfer- 
ence in the management on the part of the body of shareholders to 
whom the property and profits belong. But in practice it is found 
that a great proportion of the instances, in which the dividends of 
a joint-stock company* approximate to the rates of profit of success- 
ful private business, occur where the shareholders do not interfere in 
the management at all, and it happens to fall into the hands of a 
very small number of persons, disposed and competent to conduct it 
with as much unity and as little discussion as the business of a 
private firm.”—p. 127. Therefore Co-operation, while it may 
rival, can never substitute itself for private enterprise, any more than 
it can destroy competition ; and as these are the principal alleged evils 
of our social state, which Christian socialism seeks to remove, it will 
be clearly seen that if ever the members of that ereed are to be suc- 
cessful, it will certainly not be by the aid of Co-operation. 

But although Co-operation can never produce the extreme results 
which its more sanguine advocates would lead us to expect, still the 
principle, in a modified shape, appears destined to play a very con- 

* This applies also to Co-operative Associations, 
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spicuous part in the future of labour, and may produce certain un- 
expected social and moral advantages, arising from the increased 
education of the people. 

Therefore it is necessary that an attempt should be made to define 
the limits beyond which Co-operative Societies may not venture with 
any hope—save in isolated cases—of permanent success. After a 
very careful examination of the whole subject, I have come to the 
conclusion that the Co-operative principle, while successful with 
trades or businesses which do not require much capital sunk in fixed 
stock, such as machinery, &c., or in which too much head-labour is 
not requisite, would ultimately fail in such concerns as that of ‘‘ The 
Rochdale Co-operative Manufacturing Society,” so long as the profits 
are divided between the capitalists and the workers. But there is 
nothing to forbid the working classes from possessing such establish- 
ments as that of ‘‘ The Rochdale Cotton-mill ;* only, to be perma- 
nently successful and profitable, they must be based on the joint-stock 
principle, as is ‘‘ The Bacup Co-operation Mill.” 

The more extensive and speculative the concern, the greater 
will be the risk of failure; and the greater the risk of failure, the 
higher should be the rate of profits. The high profits of one year 
compensate for the diminished profits or loss of another, and anything 
which tends to diminish those profits tends—irrespective of every 
other consideration—to endanger the profitable character of the 
concern. Besides, the cost of labour must be taken into account; 
and as the number of Co-operative Manufacturing Associations in- 
crease, the greater will be the amount of competition between them, 
and the more severely will the system of ‘* bonuses” to the workers 
be found to increase the cost of production without any corresponding 
increase, but rather a decrease, in the amount of profits. 

The same feelings which induce many to recommend and advocate 
a system which offers to working men a rate of wages much higher 
than the current market value also occasions many kind and benevo- 
lent employers to increase the salaries of those employed by them; 
and John Stuart Mill states* that ‘similar feelings operate in the 
minds of persons of business with respect to their clerks and other 
employs. Liberality, generosity, and the credit of the employer 
are motives which, to whatever extent they operate, preclude taking 
the utmost advantage of competition; and doubtless such motives 
might, and even now do, operate on employers in all the great 
departments of industry—and most ine is it that they should. 
But they can never raise the average wages of labour beyond the 
ratio of population to capital. By giving more to each person 
employed they limit the power of giving employment to numbers ; 
and, however excellent their moral effect, they do little good eco- 
nomically, unless the pauperism of those who are shut out leads 
indirectly to a readjustment by means of an increased restraint on 
population.” The effect of an increase of wages, whether repre- 
sented by bonuses or not, would be to encourage large numbers of 
operatives to start similar concerns, leaving their old places to be 
filled by new workmen, thus increasing the amount of production, 

+ ‘Principles of Political Economy,’ Fourth Edition, vol, i., p. 483, 
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the number of hands employed in the trade, and tending, by the 
increased supply of labour, to lower the rate of wages. The joint- 
stock principle, on the contrary, gives merely the current rate of 
wages, and leaves the profits to be divided between the shareholders, 
who may be operatives or not. 

But it must not be assumed from the foregoing remarks that 
most Co-operative Societies have hitherto been successful: on the 
contrary, many have proved utter failures. Dr. Watts mentions one or 
two instances. He says that ‘‘a concern of this kind was started at 
Padiham, in Lancashire, and at first made good progress; but in 
course of time too many of the workmen wanted to be overiookers, 
and they came to quarrelling. ‘They had invested about 7,000/., and 
were owing about 9,000/., a sum which continued success would very 
soon have covered ; but during the quarrel one of the shareholders 
broke into the mill at night, and cut out a large proportion of the 
warps from the looms. The creditors, looking forward to a certain 
loss by these proceedings, came at once upon the estate and realised, 
and the shareholders lost the whole of their money.” Another manu- 
factory was started at Pendleton, Manchester, and failed from similar 
causes. These results were occasioned by a departure from the 
ready-money system. If the Padiham concern had not owed for 
goods, it could not have been broken up by its creditors. The same 
applies to the case of the National Industrial and Provident Society, 
mentioned in the last Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

Many societies have suffered from the dishonesty of the officials, 
and at Kettering a flagrant case came under the notice of the local 
county court a few weeks since. One of the principal causes of the 
success of the Rochdale stores was the failure of the savings’ bank 
several years since, when it was discovered that the actuary had 
appropriated to his own purposes upwards of 70,000/., nearly all of 
which was invested by the working classes. This led them to lose 
faith in savings’ banks, and to patronize the Co-operative Associations ; 
nor has any change yet taken place with regard to their feelings. At 
Leeds the unwearying efforts of Mr. John Holmes and a few kindred 
spirits has led to the success of the stores in that town, but for which, 
internal dissensions would have long since endangered the prosperity 
of the concern. Unfortunately, a portion of the Co-operative move- 
ment, at least in Lancashire, is assuming the nature of a ruinous spe- 
culative mania, an inflamed lust of gain, which must inevitably ter- 
minate in failure and disappointment. 

The way in which Co-operation will always prove the most suc- 
cessful will be when in connection with provision stores ; for here the 
principle may render good service by supplanting the mischievous, 
improvident, and demoralizing ‘“‘ tally-shop” system. No one who 
is not thoroughly acquainted with the history and home life of the 
working classes can imagine the real extent of the evil inflicted-by 
the toleration of the ‘‘ tally” system in the domestic economy of the 
working man. Under it he pays far more for miserable, inferior articles 
than a wealthy individual does for goods of first-rate value; and not 
only this, but when once the shop-credit has commenced the unlucky 
purchaser finds himself a slave to it, and must continue, or find him- 
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self in the county court; and to be ‘‘ sued” implies a total refusal of 
credit. 

A business conducted on sound ready-money principles would 
reclude all this danger; but hitherto very few of the small shop- 
eepers have possessed sufficient courage to abandon the old routine 

of high prices, long credits, and bad debts. The Co-operative stores 
meet this evil; and, by teaching the industrial classes the real value 
of ready-money payments, will do much to dispel the false notions 
of political economy which have hitherto been so prevalent amongst 
them. They will learn to appreciate the importance of temperance, 
economy, industry, and education. ‘They will also learn the fact, 
that something more than mere manual labour is required to conduct 
a business profitably, and the more that head-labour is exerted, the 
more must that labour be paid for. Consequently the Co-operative 
principle may exercise a great influence on future strikes. 

Strikes are generally the results of the thoughts and opinions of a 
discontented few who, dissatisfied with the present state of things, 
generally persuade their fellow-workers to attempt the bringing about 
of a change for the better. Now if these men are allowed, ay, 
encouraged to set up in business for themselves by the aid of co- 
operation, they will soon learn, what they would never previously 
believe, that the current rate of wages and hours of work are de- 

dent on something more than the mere wishes of masters or men. 
hey would acquire a practical knowledge of the difficulties which 

attend the management of a first-class business, and of the high 
wages or profits requisite to remunerate the man who can conduct it 
successfully. They would also learn that, taking the knowledge 
required, the responsibility assumed, and the amount of capital in- 
vested, the frofits of the employer are not so very large, but rather 
low compared with those frequently made by the employed. This 
would lead them to perceive the inutility of strikes in general, and to 
feel a conviction that some other more sensible and practical means 
must be sought to effect the changes required. Therefore, as regards 
strikes, the tally-shop system, and the popular disregard of the value 
of ready money, Co-operation may work many beneficial changes, and 
so far deserves the encouragement and support of every right- 
thinking man; but when it attempts to go farther—when it seeks to 
usurp the functions of private enterprise, to change the relations of 
capital and labour, and to remodel our social system, then it will as 

decidedly fail, from the inherent weakness of our human nature ; nor 

will any amount of eloquence or persuasion ever induce any one who 

has calmly and impartially studied the question in its various aspects 

to think otherwise. 


Joun PLUMMER. 
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IV.—THE APPROACHING INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1862. 


Tue world having assented to the holding of another International 
Exhibition in London in 1862, which shall have the further feature 
of being an Exhibition of the Fine Art as well as the Industry of All 
Nations, it will be interesting to determine in some degree what we are 
justified in expecting, as derived from the teachings of the past; to 
ascertain, in familiar phrase, what is the good of these great collections. 
Weshall have briefly to notice certain other Exhibitions, and to mention 
the plans in contemplation for next year; but this will be done only 
so far as is necessary for taking a general comparative view of the 
whole. For clearness, it may be well to separate fine arts from useful 
arts. 
§ 1. Userux Arts. 


What the Hyde Park Exhibition in 1851 was, we need not state 
here; most readers know something about it; and the volume of the 
‘Companion’ for 1852 gave a curious collection of ‘ Facts and 
Figures’ relating to it. Most of the exhibitors were well pleased 
with the result, though some of them expressed discontent at the mode 
in which the medals were awarded. One of the curiosities arising out 
,of that Exhibition was a collection of all the books and publications 
relating to it, put forth from time to time. ‘The number was enor- 
mous. Catalogues, lists, synopses, handbooks, guides, histories, de- 
scriptions, reviews, reports, poems, satires, squibs, songs, pictures, 
of all kinds and sizes. Mr. C. W. Dilke, one of the Royal Com- 
missioners, collected all that he could obtain; and a catalogue of the 
collection, printed for private circulation, fills more than a hundred 
large octavo pages. ‘The books and pamphlets are in the English, 
Welsh, French, German, Dutch, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
and Arabic languages. 

Concerning the useful results of that Exhibition, we may say that 
they consisted primarily in the opportunity offered for different 
nations to become acquainted one with another, each learning some- 
thing which the others were fitted to teach. Mr. Cole, one of the 
Commissioners, has pointed out that the Exhibition, by bringing 
together thinking men of all nations, effected something towards valu- 
able reforms in postal arrangements, in the laws of patents and copy- 
right, in quarantine and sanitary economy, in international commercial 
laws, in the passport system, in industrial education, in facilities for 
travelling, and in the healthy practice of hospitalities between one 
nation and another. As to the more immediate teachings of the 
Exhibition, in relation to productive industry generally, they were 
admirably sketched in a series of twenty-four lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts in 1852-3, by De la Beche, Owen, Whewell, 
Playfair, Lindley, Glaisher, Royle, Ansted, and other emincnt men. 
Each lecturer was able to point to certain matters in which one or 
other of the foreign nations had excelled us at the Exhibition; to 
others in which England had an undoubted pre-eminence; and to 
others which afforded a clue to improvement in future. inte sur- 
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prised us all by her works in art manufacture. The United States, 
though ill-represented as a whole, showed us much that was curious 
and instructive in the fabrication of india-rubber goods, clocks, and 
implements. Austria showed to how great excellence furniture goods, 
and Prussia steel and iron goods, have risen on the Continent. Swit- 
zerland and South Germany astonished us with their cheap toys and 
carvings. France had abundant to show us worthy of thoughtful 
attention ; and so, indeed, had nearly all the nations that exhibited. 
On the other hand, the foreigners who visited us had similar means 
afforded to them of comparing themselves with us, and ascertaining 
how much they could learn. Mr. Glaisher pointed out a good likely 
to result from masters and men, theorists and practitioners, meeting 
on a common ground. The bencfit to the humble and working classes 
of the community, he remarked, we may expect to be great. For the 
first time had been placed within their grasp a knowledge of what had 
been done, what is doing, and by whom; a knowledge necessary to 
the prevention of the useless repetitions which have so often engaged 
the attention of the ingenious mechanic, who, ignorant that he is 
doing that which had long been successfully performed, sustains a real 
injury ; while the talent and industry possessed by him are totally lost 
to other causes which, with better information, he might have success- 
fully embraced. M. Lemoine, who came over to England as corre- 
spondent of one of the Paris newspapers, showed that intelligent 
foreigners were not slow in recognizing the mutually beneficial effects 
of the Exhibition. ‘‘ One of the great results,” he said, ‘ will be, 
that all nations will improve by means of mutual example and com- 
parison. Ifthe English give us lessons in industry, they may on their 
part learn from us to assign to art, properly speaking, a higher posi- 
tion. Taste is perfected in proportion as the level of equality ascends ; 
inferior products are no longer in demand, superfluities have become 
necessaries, aud the beautiful is as requisite as the good.” 

When the Crystal Pulace was swept away from Hyde Park, and its 
materials transferred to Sydenham, and when manufacturers had set- 
tled down after the excitement of the period, various indications 
appeared that seed had been sown likely to produce good fruit. 
Deficiencies were acknowledged, which had neither been acknow- 
ledged nor understood before 1851; and plans for improvement were 
projected, which would not have been practicable but for the teach- 
ings of that year. 

Amongst various matters connected with the year 1853, in relation 
to this subject, we must advert to a step taken by the Belgian govern- 
ment. They sent over M. de Cocquiel to England, to examine and 
report upon the state of education—not in a general sense, but as 
bearing upon industrial culture; to ascertain, in short, whether, and 
how far, technology is regularly taught in England. Some of the 
observations made in his Report are worthy of note: ‘‘ If the personal 
qualities of the English are taken duly into account, it will be found 
that, in reality, that country is not, in an industrial point of view, 
more advanced than certain nations of the Continent. Our” (Belgian) 
“‘ establishments are, beyond any doubt, managed with more order, and 
in a more skilful manner than the manufactories of England; our 
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mines are worked with greater economy, and more in conformity with 
the laws of science, than those of that country.” After pointing out 
how much the success of England depends on commercial skill, he 
proceeds: ‘‘ It is, therefore, in some respects owing to circumstances 
foreign to manufacturing skill, that English manufacturers have 
obtained the immense superiority which they now enjoy. It will, in 
my opinion, be very illogical to draw any conclusion whatsoever 
against the advantages to be derived from industrial instruction, from 
the fact that England, the greatest manufacturing power in the world, 
is nevertheless deprived of its advantages.” M. de Cocquiel was 
struck with the degree to which a certain kind of knowledge of 
science is diffused among general readers in this country, although the 
teaching may not be made directly applicable to the wants of working 
men in their daily vocations. He dwells on the great value derived 
by each nation from a knowledge of the degree in which other nations 
are better or worse than itself, in reference to a particular branch 
of industry. Every day the social improvements tend more and 
more, he remarks, to equalize the conditions of production between 
nations, so as to leave intelligence and skill only subsisting as instru- 
ments of superiority. It is owing to this superiority that England is 
enabled to send back to America, in the shape of woven fabrics, the 
cotton which she has received from that country, notwithstanding 
the advantages possessed by America of cheaper raw material and 
equally cheap fuel. It is owing to the same cause that America, 
which in the clearing of her venerable forests has acquired greater 
skill than any other nation in the manufacture of the spade, the axe, 
and the hatchet, is enabled to send back these tools to England, 
whence she derived the raw material of which they are made. ‘‘ The 
statesmen of England have thoroughly well understcod the question 
in this respect ; the Exhibition of 1851 was to them a gleam of light 
which they will not fail to turn to profitable account. But this is an 
additional reason why other nations should gird on their arms and 
prepare for the conflict, that they may not lose the ground they have 
so laboriously gained.” 

In this same year, 1853, the Department of Science and Art was 
established, bringing under one central control the sr sams of 
Practical Art, the Provincial Schools of Design, the Museum of 
Economic Geology, the School of Mines, the Geological Survey, the 
Royal College of Chemistry, the Museum of Inventions, the Museum 
of Irish Industry, and the Edinburgh Museum of Industry. These 
were all now placed under the Board of Trade, but were afterwards 
transferred to the Committee of Council on Education. In what way 
these institutions, combined with lectures to working men at Jermyn- 
street, are fitted to contribute towards the education of the people in | 
a knowledge of the relations which Industry bears to Art and to 
Science, has been noticed in former volumes of the ‘Companion’ 
(1859, p. 28; 1860, p. 84; together with the articles in several 
volumes on ‘ Public Improvements ’). 

The year 1853 was further marked by a useful course followed by 
the Society of Arts. The Council issued circulars to persons con- 
nected with manufacturing operations on a large scale, or interested 
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in the improvement of those operations, soliciting an expression of 
amare as to the best mode of conducting industrial education. 

r. Aitken, chief designer to Messrs. Winfield, at Birmingham ; 
M. Arnoux, chief designer to Messrs. Minton, in the Potteries; 
Mr. Atkinson, poplin manufacturer of Dublin; M. Bontemps, of 
Birmingham ; Mr. Charley, linen-bleacher, of Belfast ; Mr. Fairbairn, 
of Manchester; Mr. Pattinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and other 
experienced persons—all gave valuable information on points con- 
nected with the industrial education of working men. It had 
become gradually known in England, that the workmen in many 
continental countries have facilities for acquiring a knowledge of 
the scientific principles whereon their special branches of industry 
depend ; and the persons above named ek out, as a natural 
consequence, that English workmen would fall to the rear unless 
they were kept up to the mark by similar means. Mr. Aitken 
advocated the establishment of schools for imparting technical edu- 
cation to those engaged in manufactures, whether as principals or as 
subordinates. Such schools would, after a time, enable manufac- 
turers to secure the services of intelligent workmen, whose know- 
ledge might be turned to account in economizing time and material. 
Mechanics’ institutions ought to have done this, if they had realised 
the intentions of their founders; but it must be admitted that few of 
them have done so. Elocution, music, and comic readings have 
driven away science from a large number of them. Mr. Aitken 
thought that, at first at least, such schools of industrial education, 
as he contemplated, ought to receive a little government aid and 
sanction — some system of rewards, in the form of prizes, ex- 
hibitions, or scholarships, which, while they would present them- 
selves as incentives to the student, would be his passports to 
situations requiring a knowledge of science allied to industry. 
M. Arnoux believed that there ought to be two classes of indus- 
trial educational establishments—practical lectures in local districts 
for workmen; and something in the nature of a college, in the 
igh pare for master manufacturers, foremen, and civil engineers. 
M. Bontemps suggested, that as secrets are very little now 
relied upon in English trade, it would be well for manufacturers 
to write plain treatises on their respective branches of industry, 
as a means of teaching some things to their workmen, and receiv- 
ing useful hints from them and others in return. Mr. Fairbairn 
was of opinion that, by good management, industrial schools might be 
attached to mechanics’ institutes, under the cognizance and superinten- 
dence of a commission. Such schools should be as comprehensive as 
the circumstances of each district would permit ; affording instruction, 
not only in the mechanical and manufacturing arts, but also in matters 
connected with agriculture. There should be, he thought, an indus- 
trial college erected and maintained by the state in each of the great 
manufacturing centres, with professors and teachers of the useful arts, 
workshops, and museums, and a system of honorary distinctions for 
merit ; these colleges should be for the instruction of persons likely 
to be employed as managers, foremen, clerks of works, &c. 

The Society of Arts, in the Circular above adverted to, threw out 
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a suggestion that Technical Schools might possibly be engrafted on 
the existing Grammar Schools, all over the country. The replies to 
this suggestion were conflicting: many persons doubting whether 
modern science and art would graft well with the antiquated usages 
of the Grammar Schools. One difficulty in the establishment and 
success of schools of manufacturing industry was pointed out in 1853, 
which would probably be much less applicable now in 1861—we 
mean the jealousy entertained by non-scientific workmen of those 
who know more than themselves. Mr. Mercer, of the Oakenshaw 
Print Works, stated that the majority of the managers and colour- 
men in the calico-print trade, being practical only, were so jealous of, 
and offered such decided opposition to, the introduction of what they 
called chemical men, that the master, who would have engaged them, 
considered it more prudent to give way than to get into collision with 
the heads of his works. A strong case of this kind took place with a 
youn man from one of the London schools. ‘‘I tried for him,” said 

r. Mercer, ‘‘and he tried various places, but all failed, from oppo- 
sition either of manager or colourman. This young man was, in my 
estimation, one as likely to succeed, either at a print or chemical 
work, as any I ever talked with . . . . The young men who would 
find no opposition to their entering into the works are the sons of 
masters, managers, and colourmen ; but they have no suitable school 
where they can obtain the instruction required to fit them for their 
future labours.” If such jealousy as this exists to any great extent 
at the present day, it is indeed time that managers and foremen 
should be taught to treat with a little more respect the application of 
science to manufacturing art. 

In various ways, then, it will be seen, that the Great Exhibition of 
1851 was instrumental in awaking manufacturers and their men to a 
sense of the importance of making progress, either to maintain a su- 
periority already possessed over foreigners, or to attain an equality 
where it had hitherto not been reached. 

We have now to advert to two other evidences of the same kind— 
the holding of great industrial exhibitions at Dublin and New York 
in the same year, 1853. Of the Dublin Exhibition it is not necessary 
to say much; for it did not profess to develop any new phase of 
industry, or to advance manufactures. It was chiefly to be regarded 
as an attempt to show the Irish people generally some of the wonder- 
ful things which had astonished and delighted London in 1851, and 
to afford them an opportunity of exhibiting their own national pro- 
ductions in their own national metropolis. In this sense it was emi- 
nently creditable to all concerned—especially to Mr. Dargan, the 
liberal man who so nobly bore the financial burden of the whole 
undertaking. 

Of the New York Exhibition, however, we must speak a little more 
fully, because it bore more direct relation to the subject now under 
notice. While the Hyde Park Exhibition was going on, in 1851, 
visitors from the United States discussed the possibilities of imitating 
it in their own country. All felt that, from various causes, the United 
States had not been well represented at Hyde Park; they were a 
little mortified at it, and cherished an honourable ambition to show 
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Europe what they could really accomplish. In 1852 the subject 
underwent ample discussion. A fund was subscribed; a piece of 
ground was leased from the New York Corporation ; a committee 
was formed ; and a charter was obtained. Agents were employed to 
communicate the plans to the various governments of Europe, and to 
send their manufactures across the Atlantic for exhibition. The 
building was commenced under circumstances of some difficulty, 
owing to the awkward shape of the ground; and every one con- 
cerned worked sedulously during the winter and spring. When the 
exhibition was about to open in 1853, the British Government sent 
over commissioners to examine and report upon it, with a view to 
the public benefit. These commissioners were the Earl of Ellesmere, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Dilke, Mr. Wallis, Mr. Whitworth, and 
Mr. Wilson. ‘They issued a joint report, and five of them wrote 
special reports. The exhibition was, however, so badly managed, 
that the commissioners were much frustrated in their work. Instead of 
being opened on the 1st of June, the opening did not take place till 
the 14th of July. Neither the picture gallery nor the machinery in 
motion was exhibited till the lst of September; and even so lute as 
the end of September there were departments not ready for ex- 
hibition. ‘The commissioners, instead of wasting their time at New 
York, pending the opening, went to visit factories and industrial 
localities all over the Union, and their reports are to be considered 
as applicable to that extensive country generally, rather than to the 
Exhibition specially. One fact rendered evident to all of them, was 
the combination of intelligence in the workmen with subdivision in the 
classification of labour. On the former point Mr. Wallis says in his 
Report: ‘‘ Bringing a mind prepared by thorough school discipline, and 
educated up to a far higher standard than those of a much superior 
social grade in the Old World, the American working boy developes 
rapidly into the skilled artizan, and having once mastered one part of 
his business, he is never content until he has mastered all. Doing 
one mechanical operation well, and only that one, does not satisfy 
him or his employer. He is ambitious to do something more than a 
set task.” The restless activity of mind and body, the anxiety to im- 
prove his own department of industry, the facts constantly before him 
of ingenious men who have solved economic and mechanical problems 
to their own profit and honour—are all stimulating and encouraging. 
‘It may be said that there is not a working boy of average ability 
in the New England States, at least, who has not an idea of some me- 


~ chanical invention or improvement in manufactures, by which, in good 


time, he hopes to better his position, or rise to future and social dis- 
tinction.” This Jack of all Trades’ tendency is not incompatible 
with a judicious subdivision of labour. The American workmen are 
not jealous of machinery, as many in this country still are ; and ma- 
chinery allows of a subdivision of labour, or rather a classification of 
processes, far more complete than is possible by any mere handicraft 
system. Machines sufficient to fill a vast building are employed in 
making one single rifle, for instance ; but then the machines will pro- 
duce a million rifles all rigorously alike. This mention of machine- 
made rifles leads us to remark that one of the notable results of the 
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New York Exhibition was the introduction into England of machines, 
novel as well as beautiful, for making fire-arms. ‘The United States’ 
Department in the Exhibition of 1851 had familiarized the public 
with the ingenious revolvers of our transatlantic cousins; but the 
extent to which machinery was employed in making arms was not 
adequately known till 1853. In 1854 the Board of Ordnance (since 
incorporated with the War Department) sent over a Committee with 
30,0007. to buy machines. The Report of that Committee is very 
interesting, showing, as it does, the prodigious extent to which ma- 
chinery is employed in America in the fabrication of fire-arms. 
Our national establishment at Enfield is now richly supplied with 
such machines. ‘The subject does not need to be dwelt on in these 
pages; but it is only right to bear in mind that the New York 
Exhibition, supplementing the United States Department of the Hyde 
Park Exhibition, was among the chief means of introducing to English 
use a system of machinery by which we save a large sum annually 
in the manufacture of small arms. The New York Exhibition ended 
unsatisfactorily ; the opening was too late; the outlay was too heavy ; 


' the visitors were too few; the loss was considerable. Nevertheless, 


it is impossible to avoid seeing that the enterprise did its part towards 
the education of the workmen of the world. 

A little progress was made in the same useful direction in 1854, 
when the Socicty of Arts organized an Educational Exhibition at 
St. Martin’s Hall. Although called Educational rather than Indus- 
trial, it could not fail to teach us something bearing on this point. 
The Exhibitions of Inventions, in that and other years, held in the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, all wrought in the same useful direction. 
We may also mention Mr. Twining’s very curious collection to illus- 
trate Domestic Economy : comprising such useful or necessary articles 
as may—from “their cheapness, appropriateness, or good workman- 
ship—be calculated to dittuse comfort in the dwellings of the humble 
classes, and to promote their physical well-being. Something of this 
kind has been shown at the Society of Arts, at South Kensington, and 
elsewhere; and it is a group well worthy of being attended to in 
future Exhibitions. 

We now come to the important Exhibition held at Paris in 1855— 
one nearly equal to that of Hyde Park in most particulars, and 
superior to it in others. An attempt was here made to show whether 
Imperial despotism is better fitted than Constitutional monarchy or 
American republicanism to develope and maintain such exhibitions as 
these. On this point nothing need be said in the present article ; 
nor need we describe the building; or stop to compare the 21,000 
exhibitors, the 120,000/. receipts, the 4,500,000 visitors, with those 
of our Exhibition at Hyde Park in 1851. What we have to do is, to 
notice the influence of that Exhibition in teaching nations to know 
each other better, and to profit eventually by the knowledge. 

The Paris Exhibition contributed in many ways to impress on the 
minds of English manufacturers the desirability of being on the alert. 
A large meeting of English Jurors, convened at Paris as soon as the 
contents of the Exhibition had become pretty well known, passed the 
following Resolution :—‘‘ That the manifest progress made by France 
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and other Continental States, as evidenced- by the variety and excel- 
lence of the national products, the number and ingenuity of the 
inventions, and the general character of the manufactures exhibited 
in the Palais de 1’Industrie, induces the conviction that it is only by 
t exertion, under the most favourable circumstances, that the 
itherto almost uncontested superiority of Great Britain in the me- 
chanical and chemical arts can be maintained.” The meeting drew 
a comparison between England and France, in reference to an organ- 
ization for diffusing a knowledge of the contents of public or national 
Museums, and of the principles of science deducible from and illus- 
trated by them. France is far ahead of England in this matter. 
The public lectures on Natural History at the Jardin des Plantes, 
and the collections of mechanical models and scientific instruments in 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers and other institutions, were 
recognized as being so admirable as to induce regret that nothing 
approaching to equality with them could be met with in our own 
country. Another Resolution touched upon the subject of systematic 
training in the principles of the manufacturing arts :—‘‘ That the pre- 
sent Exposition has strongly impressed us with the intimate depend- 
ence of the characteristic beauty and taste manifested in the French 
manufactures upon the enlightened and liberal encouragement afforded 
by the State in the establishment and support of the Institute and 
the Government Schools of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting ; 
and that whilst acknowledging the value of the recently-established 
School of Design in London, we are strongly of opinion that the 
organization for the teaching and diffusion of the higher principles 
of the Graphic Fine Arts is most desirable, and would not fail of being 
productive of highly remunerative results to the industrial arts and 
manufactures of Britain.” 

In the Special Reports of the several Juries, too, tle same subject 
is dwelt upon. England is admonished not to underrate her neigh- 
bours in manufacturing skill. Mr. Warington Smyth, in relation to 
Mining and Metallurgic Processes, was in a position to compare the 
products of foreign countries in 1855 with those in 1851; and the 
result of the comparison was such as to deserve the attention of 
Englishmen. French coal-mines are being gradually placed under 
young men as managers who have received a special two-years’ 
scientific education for this purpose. In the smelting and manu- 
facture of iron, France and other foreign countries showed in 1855 
a degree of efficiency which was not at all recognized by England in 
1851; either the improvement in four years had really been great, 
or foreign manufacturers in this department had not come forward in 
sufficient force in 1851. The inferiority of the Continent in many 
particulars was due in part to the scantiness of means of transit for 
raw materials; therefore, as the railways increase, so will this par- 
ticular cause of inferiority diminish. Great Britain has increased the 
make of iron rapidly, but with more attention to cheapness than to 
quality ; whereas in France and Prussia the quality is very carefully 
attended to. Mr. Fairbairn, in his ‘ Report on Machinery in General,’ 
remarks, in reference to the foreigners who visited the Hyde Park 
Exhibition in 1851, that they appear to have come to London not 
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only to judge and admire, but to learn and improve; and the fruits 
of their study and observation were visible in the Paris Exhibition, 
in the richer and more varied collection of raw produce; in ma- 
chinery of improved design and better construction; in manufacture 
generally creditable, and, in some instances, of rare excellence ; and 
ina varied display of tasteful designs. ‘‘ It will be well,” he adds, 
“if Englishmen prove that they in their turn have profited by the 
examples set before them last year (1855), and that they are fully 
alive to the necessity of the constant application of scientific know- 
ledge in their industrial pursuits. Without due attention to this vital 
point our position as a manufacturing people will be jeopardized.” 
He sees cause for hope, however, that we shall maintain superiority in 
those branches of industry which have hitherto distinguished us as a 
nation. ‘The Report on Glass Manufactures, by M. Bontemps, points 
out the following as improvements which English manufacturers should 
endeavour to aim at: greater artistic taste in the form, cutting, and 
engraving of flint-glass; more attention to the harmony of colours in 
the tints of parti-coloured flint-glass; greater whiteness and smooth- 
ness of surface in sheet-glass; a brilliancy of ‘plate-glass equal to 
that of the French; and more attention to the refractive and dis- 
persive powers of optical glass. M. Léon Arnoux, reporting on the 
Ceramic Manufactures, declared his opinion that England had made 
very great advances between 1851 and 1855 in all that regards art 
a3 applied to this manufacture. The great houses of Minton, Cope- 
land, and Rose had shown much enterprise in employing artistic talent 
both on form and on colour, and in diminishing the distance in merit 
between us and the imperial and royal establishments at Sévres, 
Dresden, Berlin, &c. As to the useful marketable value of our 
common earthenware, nothing has ever equalled it: we have little to 
learn from the Continent in this department. If space allowed us 
to advert to all the other Re red by Dr. Arnott, Sir 
David Brewster, Mr. Charles ki aptain Fowke, and other 
Jurors, it would be seen that useful comparisons are repeatedly 
made between the works of British exhibitors and those of foreign, 
and between the two displays generally in 1851 and 1855. We 
are told that all nations are assimilating more nearly the more 
frequently and easily they see each other’s handiwork. This is just 
what a have been expected, and just what should legitimately 
result, hen nations shall have well developed their natural re- 
sources, and have taught their artisans to use their fertile brains as 
well as their lusty arms, then, and not till then, shall we know 
whether any one country is better fitted than others to produce a 
given commodity. 

_But there is another source of teaching concerning the Paris Exhi- 
bition which we should avail ourselves of. We have spoken above 
of certain resolutions passed by a body of British jurors, and of re- 
ports prepared by accredited members of the special juries, Besides 
these, there were-deputations sent over from this country by various 
Chambers of Commerce, Trade Guilds, and Town Councils to examine 
certain departments closely, and to ascertain how we stand in com- 
patison with our continental neighbours. - They were keen men who 
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were thus sent, each conversant with one’particular manufacture ; and 
we may rely upon it that their expressed opinions are worth attend- 
ing to. Their general decision, as sent to their respective townsmen, 
concerning the position of English manufactures and trade in the 
branches of industry under notice, may be expressed in the homel 

phrase, ‘Look sharp!’ Manufacturers were warned to be on the 
alert. The Belfast deputies said that great efforts were being made 
by Germany and Belgium to extend their export linen trade; that 
they were imitating our finish and quality; that they were also 
encouraging intelligent persons from Belfast to settle in both countries, 
to instruct them in the various processes of spinning, weaving, and 
bleaching ; and that they were, in many instances, introducing the 
power-loom to cheapen production and improve quality. A general 
opinion appeared to prevail, that as the power-loom had given a new 
impetus to the cotton-trade, a similar effect would be produced when 
it 1s generally employed in the manufacture of linen. In a similar 
spirit the Huddersfield deputies declared that there was ample proof 
afforded that the nations of the Continent were quite alive to the 
importance of encouraging manufacturing industry in all its branches, 
and that they immediately avail themselves of every improvement in 
machinery, either in use among us or invented by themselves, for 
cheapening their productions. ‘The disparity which existed between 
those nations and ourselves some thirty years ago is now considerably 
lesscned ; and our present most important advantage over them in 
the transit of raw material to the manufacturers and manufactured 


goods to the several markets, is daily becoming less nage by the 


increase of continental railway communieation and the extension of 
their commercial shipping. It cannot be denied, the deputies 
remark, that the continental manufacturers now successfully compete 
with us in several neutral markets, which until recently were almost 
wholly supplied by us. In like manner the Leeds deputies stated 
that the attention of our manufacturers and merchants ought to be 
awakened to the spirit of enterprise which evidently characterises in 
a great degree their continental competitors. It is remarked that all 
new processes are tried with a disregard to immediate outlay, which 
cannot but give great encouragement to inventors, who will find their 
reward certain if their improvements are practical ; and the deputa- 
tion earnestly urged upon the manufacturers of Yorkshire a greater 
degree of liberality and of enterprise in the adoption of new machines 
and improved methods than has appeared generally to be the case. 
An improved scientific education for the class engaged in practical 
superintendence of our factories, a better acquaintance with the 
chemistry of the arts, with the principles of mechanics, and with the 
investigations of scientific men into the nature and character of the 
infinite variety of raw material, are needed. Sheffield was _a little 
annoyed at what she was told from Paris. The French cutlers who 
visited London in 1851 greatly admired Sheffield cutlery, and re- 
solved to profit by what they had seen. How far they succeeded we 
are told by Mr. Moulton, who was one of the Sheffield exhibitors at 
Paris in 1855, and who wrote a letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Sheffield Exhibitors, in which he said; ‘‘ Jt has been my 
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opinion for some time that the French were superior to us in point of 
design for their ornamental work. This I find to be the case in the 
better kinds of cutlery In this respect they are superior even to 
what I expected. And not only so, but the workmanship, or what 
may be called putting together, is, I consider, superior to our best 
class of manufactured goods. If they are deficient at all, I think it is 
in their grinding; and I think their table-knives too thick. The 
Prussians are improving very fast, both in tools and cutlery, and I am 
informed export to a considerable extent. Many of their goods exhi- 
bited were near approaches to Sheffield. I came to the conclusion, 
then (which is not a new one with me), that Sheffield cutlery, instead 
of improving as the trade advances in other ways, has been on the 
decline. yhile foreigners have been progressing, we have been 
either stationary or going backwards. ‘There are exceptions of 
course.” ‘This letter, which was copied into the French as well as 
the English newspapers, gave great offence at Sheffield ; the cutlers, 
as a guild, disputed its statements, and declared that an edge-tool 
maker was not justified in thus passing a verdict on fine cutlery. 
Another aspect in which the Paris Exhibition was regarded by 
those who endeavoured to measure the progress made by different 
nations in manufactures was that of art, taste, or design. Mr. Red- 
grave, in relation to this progress so far as England was concerned, 
believed that he had grounds for saying that it was relatively greater 
than that of any other country in the interval from 1851 to 1855: in 
other words, that the France, Germany, “c., of 1855 were about 
equal in taste to those of 1851, whereas England had made an advance. 
This might mean that there was a greater necd of advance in this matter 
among us than among our neighbours, and that this need had been 
in some degree responded to. Mr. Redgrave remarks that it would be 
unjust and ungenerous to pass unnoticed the valuable assistance which 
British manufacturers have derived in matters of art and taste from 
foreign artists and workmen, and which our manufacturers themselves 
are generally willing and desirous to acknowledge. ‘‘’Thus in the 
supply of designs for many of our Potteries MM. Arnoux, Carrier, 
and Jeannest must be mentioned with honour as having contributed 
to the advance that is so apparent in the display of Messrs. Minton ; 
and in the case of the last-mentioned gentleman in that of Messrs. 
Elkington ; also Messrs. Jackson and Graham were aided in the pro- 
duction of their choice specimens of cabinet-work of the Gauthier 
period by MM. Pregnot, Protat, and Phenix as designers and model- 
lers, and M. Claudio Colombo, who carved the figures. The most 
artistic portion of the display by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell consisted 
of the beautiful works of M. Vechte ; and this firm, in their catalogue, 
pay a graceful tribute of gratitude, respect, and admiration to the 
eminent taste that they have found in France to aid them in carrying 
on their large establishment. In addition to M. Vechte, they mention 
M. Julien Billois as having formed and directed during many years 
their atelier of jewellery, which was continued under M, Adolph Devin, 
now inspector of the crown jewels in France. Mr. Redgrave was of 
opinion that those French artists had themselves been benefited by 
their contact with English manufacturing firms, The extreme and 
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facile redundancy of French art, which would have been apt to run 
into extravagance and mannerism without the direction of British 
manufacturers, was subdued into greater purity and refinement. Mr, 
Dyce, Mr. Redgrave, and all who have written authoritatively on 
this subject, agree that the true principles of ornamentation, as applied 
to articles of manuacture, were very much neglected in our own 
department of the Exhibition of 1851, and to a considerable degree 
in foreign departments also. England, in 1855, showed an advance, 
in this matter, on 1851: there was evidence of much greater attention 
to ornamental principle than before. It may be as well to remark, 
however, that there is much that is yet unsettled in this matter of 
art-manufacture. Once, when the subject of designs for carpets was 
under discussion at the Society of Arts, Mr. Ruskin combated the 
opinions expressed, as stoutly as he has before and since combated 
many other opinions on art. We may also observe, as indicating the 
attention now paid to natural forms and colours, that a particular 
flower-bed, in Kew Gardens, is being made the basis of a pattern for 
ribbons, chintzes, diapers, printed muslins, shawls, table-covers, lace, 
silks, embroidery, moreens, porcelain, and artificial flowers, for the 
Great Exhibition of 1862. 

It has often been remarked, that in the general arrangement of the 
Exhibition Buildings, that of 1851 was based more upon utility, that 
of 1855 more on ornamental eflect. Even the form of the Hyde- 
Park structure arose out of utility—the enclosure of the largest 
amount of space by the simplest unit of form, In the Paris Building 
the convenience of exhibitors was made very much dependent on 
ornamental effect as seen from certain points. The authorities adopted 
a symmetrical arrangement of the goods and space, and endeavoured 
to enforce a rigid uniformity, both as to the straightness and con- 
tinuity of the avenues, and the similarity in size and height of the 
show-cases. The result in such matters is often unexpected. In our 
Hyde-Park Building, the reduplication of one simple unit of form 
gave rise to many beautiful effects of interior perspective ; while in 
the French Building, the rigid symmetry of arrangement was the 
cause of much monotony in many parts. 

In all these attempts to institute comparisons between International 
Exhibitions at different times and places, in reference to the progress 
made by nations, it is well to bear this fact in mind—that such Ex- 
hibitions must, after all, be very unequal. The country in which the 
Exhibition is held will necessarily have the best of it, for the time 
being. It is cheaper and easier to manage ; and each exhibitor feels 
more interest in his own country than in any other. Englishmen 
would not have judged French industry aright, if the testimony of 
1851 had alone been relied on; Frenchmen would have formed an 
inadequate idea of England’s skill, if the Paris display in 1855 had been 
the only test. The Rev. Professor Willis, who reported on the de- 
partment of the Paris Exhibition relating to the machinery of woven 
fabrics, pointed out that many causes operate upon this peculiar 
class of machines to keep back important objects, in the absence of 
which no judgment can be formed. These causes are—the unwieldy 
bulk of the machines ; their great value and complication; the necessity 
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for showing them in motion; the unwillingness of established manu- 
facturers to lay open their methods or mechanism ; and of foreign 
machine-makers to show specimens of articles that are more likely to 
be employed as patterns than to lead to orders. «M. Bontemps, in 
relation to glass manufactures, similarly cautioned us against implying 
too much, either from the articles exhibited, or from the honorary 
rewards bestowed. England occupied only the fourth rank at Paris 
in 1855, as tested by medals for glass manufactures. This he attri- 
buted to two causes. In the first place, the French jurors were very 
anxious to bestow medals on their own countrymen; the English 
jurors were either lax or modest ; and the medals were thus distributed 
not quite impartially. In the second place, many of the best English 
glass manufacturers sent nothing at all. One reason assigned for this 
is worth the attention of persons enamoured of the prize system :— 
“Many manufacturers, and especially those of the highest class, 
object to take part in any exhibition at which prizes are awarded, as 
being in many cases calculated to mislead the public, and injure a 
legitimate and highly-established reputation, ‘They know by expe- 
rience that a manufacturer of uncontested superiority will often receive 
an inferior medal ; while a first-class medal is granted to a compe- 
titor whose productions are not so much valued by the trade, but who 
may have exhibited exceptional works, which he would be unable to 
supply on the usual terms.” 

Having thus terminated this brief sketch of the teachings of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, as compared with those of the Hyde Park 
display of 1851, we may proceed to more recent times—showing, in 
the first instanee, what kind and degree of connection there is between 
the two London Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862: how far, and in 
what way, the latter springs from the former; and what is at present 
the exact relation between the two bodies of Commissioners. 

The proceedings of the Royal Commissioners of the Hyde Park 
Exhibition, from 1851 to 1861, were briefly as follows. At the close 
of that memorable Exhibition, the Commissioners had a large sum 
of money in hand. A supplementary charter empowered them to 
lay out this money in furtherance of objects connected with art and 
science. In 1852, while considering how they might best fulfil this 
duty, they were struck with the fact that a quarter of a million of 
public money, annually devoted by Parliament to various institutions 
connected with science and art, produced less good than might other- 


They were aware of the discussions concerning the British Museum, 
National Gallery, Vernon Gallery, School of Design, &c. ; and their 
hope was, to aid them all by relieving each from certain sources of 
embarrassment. Of course, where there was a large sum of money 
left, beyond what was required for fulfilling all the obligations of the 
Great Exhibition, there were plenty of advisers as to the mode in 
which this surplus might best be appropriated. As the whole affair 
was entirely unprecedented, no rule derived from experience could 
be laid down. ‘The Commissioners were inundated with suggestions. 
Some bore relation to the establishment of mechanics’ institutes ; 
some to that of schools of design; and some to that of a central 


wise be attainable, on account of want of space and want of system. - 
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college of arts and manufactures, in connection with provincial 
schools. Many of the suggesters thought that the money originally 
subscribed by local committees should be returned, for the pur- 
pose of being applied to local institutions, with or without additional 
grants. Rewards to inventors, foundation of industrial scholarships, 
gratuitous lectures, free libraries, winter gardens and_ recreation 
grounds, halls of sculpture, museums of casts, national galleries, 
museums of raw produce, depositories of machines and models, 
trials of new inventions, free hospitals for all nations, honorary 
statues of Prince Albert, an ‘ Albert Park’ near London—all had 
their advocates. The London Society of Arts and the Scottish 
Society of Arts put in a plea for 10,0007. each, and the Dublin 
Society one for 5,000/., for the construction of buildings in further- 
ance of the objects of those institutions. The Commissioners took 
all these suggestions into consideration, but gave approval to 
none of them. They preferred some plan which should be 
national, and bear strict relation to science, art, and manufactures ; 
and they sought to make the neighbourhood of Hyde Park 
or Kensington the scene of their Latoues: All the national 


establishments in London, above adverted to, were sadly cramped 
for want of room; and the Commissioners decided to begin their 
aid in this way. Their attention was called to the Gore House 
estate, belonging to Mr. Aldridge, which was then for sale; the arca 
was about 21 acres, and the site was very near that of the Hyde Park 
building of 1851. They _— it for 60,0007. They next 


proposed to offer it to the Government as a site for a new National 
Gallery, on condition that the Government would join them in pur- 
chasing other estates near at hand, in furtherance of plans for 
establishing schools of art and other kindred institutions. This was 
agreed to. A sum of more than 340,000/7. was laid out for this 
ot ig in 1853 and 1854; about 48 acres were bought on the 
illars estate, and 17 on the Harrington estate—making a total of 
86 acres. ‘The money was provided in nearly equal proportions by 
the Government and the Commissioners. So far good; but how to 
apply the ground thus bought? The commissions, committees, bills, 
reports, debates, and pamphlets, during the last ten years, concerning 
the National Gallery and the British Museum, we need not advert to, 
further than to state that the money laid out at Kensington Gore 
remained unfruitful year after year; owing to the want of some 
decision on these matters. The Commissicners complained of this 
- so late as in 1858. They said:—*‘It is now more than five years 
since the joint purchase was effected ; and the absence of any decision 
on the part of her Majesty’s Government, with respect to the national 
institutions for which sites were to be provided:on the estate, has pre- 
cluded the Commissioners from taking any active steps themselves.” 
The Commissioners spent 14,0007. in making new roads, which en- 
close a fine quadrangle of 56 acres belonging to them. They next 
gave up to the Science and Art Department, at a merely nominal 
rent, that outlying piece of ground on which the South Kensington 
Museum has since been formed, towards the construction of which 
they contributed 5,0007. Beyond this they could do very little, 
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owing to the indecision of the Government and the Legislature. At 
length, wearied out, they proposed to the Treasury in 1858 to dis- 
solve partnership; they offered to buy out the Government, by re- 
funding to them the advances made in 1853-54. This was agreed 
to. An act was passed, by which the Commissioners were to repay 
about 180,000/. to the Treasury, and were then to become absolute 
owners of the Gore estate, to use it as they might think best for the 
advancement of science and art. ‘There was a proviso that the land, 
about 12 acres, on one portion of which the South Kensington 
Museum is built, shall be retained in the hands of the Government 
as long as they deem fit; and that the payment of a part of the 
180,000/. shall be postponed on this account. Further than this 
point we need not trace the proceedings of the Commissioners. The 
arrangements which they made with the Horticultural Society, in 
reference to a portion of the ground, were noticed in a former 
volume. ‘The new arrangements with the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1862 we shall notice presently. To sum up—nearly | 
all the nett profits of the Exhibition of 1851, about 186,000/., have 
been or will be absorbed in the South Kensington estates. 

We now proceed from the affairs of the one body of Commissioners 
to those of the other. 

From time to time, as years advanced, speculations were hazarded 


as to whether there would be a Great Exhibition in 1861. Some 


persons thought there would never again be such enthusiasm as had 
rendered the event of 1851 so great a triumph, and that the attempt 
had better not. be made, lest it should result in disastrous failure ; 
while others believed that, though no profit might accrue, it would at 
any rate pay itself, bring honour and advantage to the country 
generally, and give rational pleasures to millions of people. In 
1858, after holding many meetings, the council of the Society of 
Arts passed a resolution that it would be a national advantage to hold 
decennial industrial exhibitions. ‘The French had held twelve since 
1798, averaging about five years apart; but as ours would be Inter- 
national, and on a much larger scale, intervals of ten years would 
suffice. The advocates of an Exhibition in 1861 contended that great 
changes had taken place since 1851 in the position of many kinds 
of manufacture; that many firms, almost unknown at that date, had 
since greatly increased and improved thcir manufactures; that not a 
few of them trace great benefit to the influence of the former Exhi- 
‘ition ; and that new phases of mechanical invention, and of the 
application of scientific and artistic knowledge to industrial purposes, 
had been developed in the interval. Towards the close of tlie year, 
the council issued circulars to the foreign exhibitors of 1851, to 
learn how a similar one in 1861 would be regarded; and other cir- 
culars to all the members of the society, soliciting opinions and sug- 
gestions concerning improvements on the plan followed in 1851. As 
to the question of site, the Crystal Palace at Sydenham was warmly 
advocated by its owners and others; but the difficulty of access was 
felt to be an objection: on days when there are 20,000 visitors, the 
return journey is dilatory and annoying; at Hyde Park, in 1851, 
there were days when the number of visitors was five times as great ; 
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and anything like that number would bedmpracticable at a spot too 
far distant for the Londoners to reach it on foot. The neighbour- 
hood of Hyde Park and Kensington Gore was regarded with more 
favour. On the question of probable success, much stress was de- 
servedly laid on the increased facility and cheapness of travelling since 
1851. Mr. William Hawes pa eee a curious tabular statement of 


the financial results of severa ibitions, from which we will take a 
few items :— 


| 
Admission. Tickets. 


| 
—_ Visitors. | Receipts. Prices of Average Season 
| 


London . (1851 6,039,195 £423,792 £1 to 1s.| 17d. 25,603 at 53s. 
Dublin . 18531,001,268 47,363 5s. to 6d.| 11d. (10,500 at 35s. 
Paris . . (18554,593,576 128,099 4s.to 2d.) 7d. | None. 


Manchester 83,520 2s. 6d, to 6d.) 15d. at 38s. 
| 


Mr. Hawes drew inferences, from this table and various other circum- 
stances, that an International Exhibition would amply pay itself in 
1861. Lieutenant-Colonel Owen prepared some curious railway 
statistics to show that, with equal attractiveness, 7,000,000 country 
visitors would be as likely to come to London in 1861 as 3,000,000 
in 1851, owing simply to the known increase in railway travelling. 
While all these matters were under discussion, however, France, 
Austria, and Italy plunged into war, and men’s thoughts became 
turned more to guns and swords than to peaceful industry. Under 
these circumstances, in June, 1859, the Council of the Society of Arts 
passed a resolution to the effect that the scheme had better be post- 
poned to a more favourable opportunity. It had been ascertained, 
during the preceding six months, that the Commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 were not very anxious to take part in the matter ; 
they demurred to expenses, guarantees, &c., and felt disposed to 
throw the onus on the Society of Arts. The war in Italy having 
terminated more suddenly than had been expected, the Council were 
induced to renew the topic in the autumn. They now proposed to 
name 1862 as the year of exhibition ; to raise 250,000/. (by guarantee) 
to build a structure and pay the preliminary expenses ; and to select 
trustees to control the whole affair. In February, 1860, the Council 
opened communications with the Prince Consort, and enlisted his 
cordial sympathy with the undertaking. They then sought for a 
body of responsible guarantors. The trustees would be able to 
borrow on the faith of the guarantors; and no guarantor would be 
called upon to pay anything unless the undertaking (unlike that of 
1851) should fail to be remunerative. The success of the appeal far 
exceeded expectation. By the middle of April the Guarantee Fund 
amounted to 170,000/.; by the middle of July, to 260,000/.; by the 
middle of October, to 360,000/. ; at the time of writing this sheet, to 
430,000/. The Prince Consort and the late Mr. Uzielli each put 
down his name for 10,0007. All anxiety on this critical subject 
being removed, the Council applied to the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851 for the use of a portion of the ground purchased 
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by them out of their surplus fund, and such an appropriation of the 
site as will secure it for future exhibitions of a ce character. In 
June the Commissioncrs assented to this proposal. They set apart 
for the purposes of the Exhibition a plot of ground on the Kensington 
Gore or South Kensington Estate, bounded by Exhibition Road, Prince 
Albert Road, Cromwell Road, and the new Horticultural Gardens— 
about 203 acres in all ; some for temporary buildings, others for perma- 
nent; and on certain specified conditions. In November the trustees— 
Earl Granville, Marquis of Chandos (now Duke of Buckingham), 
Mr. T. Baring, Mr. C. W. Dilke, and Mr. T. Fairbairn,—satisfied 
with the guarantee and the site of ground, set to work on their arduous 
duty. In February, 1861, the Queen granted a charter to these 
trustees, nominating them Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1862; thereby giving them powers and facilities which they 
could not have had as mere delegates of the Scciety of Arts. The 
Bank of England agreed to advance all necessary funds on the faith of 
the guarantors, and then all was ready for deciding about the build- 
ing. This matter had, in fact, engaged attention concurrently with 
the others ; and plans for the new building had been sent in by 
Captain Fowke. After a few variations of plan, a design was 
accepted, and tenders from contractors solicited. Messrs. Kelk 
aud Lucas accepted the contract jointly, and commenced operations 
on March 9th. The building is to cover 16} acres, with an annexe 
or machinery department of 4 acres more, and probably another 
annexe of 4 or 5 additional acres, to meet the pressing demands for 
space. ‘The price is to vary according to certain contingencies which 
we need not enter upon here. The Ist of October was the last day 
for receiving applications for exhibiting space; the building is to be 
finished by February 12th ; the articles for exhibition are to be brought 
in between that day and March Slst; the Exhibition is to open on 
May Ist; the jurors are to make their awards about the end of May ; 
these awards are to be announced early in June ; and the medals are 
to be distributed at the close of the Exhibition, probably in October. 
For a description of the Building we refer to ‘ Public Improvements,’ 
in a later part of this volume. 

We may now, therefore, look forward with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion to a Great International Exhibition of Industry and Fine Art in 
1862. The notices already given of the teachings derivable from the 
various exhibitions of 1851, 1853, 1855, &c., and the announced 
oo of the present Commissioners, will enable us to form something 
ike a guess at what we may reasonably expect next year. 

In the first place, as to the personnel. There are two bodies of 
Commissioners concerned ; those for 1851 and those for 1861; with 
the Society of Arts as a link between them; and the arrangements 
between the three bodies are such as to lay a groundwork for another 
exhibition in 1872, if that of 1862 should prove successful. Mr. C. 
W. Dilke, being a member of all three bodies, is an invaluable par- 
ticipator in these onerous labours. 

In the second place, as to the building. The elongated parallelogram 
for the Machinery Department, on the west side of the site, is designedly 
made slight and temporary ; and so would be a similar annexe at the 
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east side, if made; but the main building is more substantial; and 
the brick structure for the Picture Gallery-is intended to be perma- 
nent. All the contracts and arrangements are such as to give the 
Commissioners considerable power in determining what to do with 
the building when the Exhibition is over; but the Society of Arts 
is to have a long lease of one acre, for future purposes connected with 
Art and Manufactures. One of the many curiosities connected with 
the building is this—that the Commissioners have made such a con- 
tract with a photographer as to enable them every week to see how 
the works in all parts are progressing, by means of truth-telling pho- 
tographs. 

Then, as to classification. ‘There are to be 10 more classes than in 
1851: there being 4 to Raw Materials, 13 to Machinery and Engi- 
neering, 19 to Manufactures, and 4 to Fine Arts. The Commis- 
sioners have published a curious list of 2,500 distinct branches of 
trade and industry; and it will be interesting by-and-by to see how 
many of these are represented. We may expect something new in 
*he mode of arranging the articles in the building; for though the 
Commissioners mean to adhere to the classification into nations or 
countries, as in 1851, they will avail themselves of useful hints which 
have been furnished to them from various quarters, for a better 
grouping in many minor particulars. 

Concerning novelties exhibited, we have every right to expect a 
large store of them. Everything exhibited in the Industrial Sections 
(all mention of Fine Arts is omitted in this portion of the Article) must 
have been produced or procured since 1850; and when we consider 
how much science and productive art have achieved in eleven years, 
we shall be justified in expecting that the Exhibition will share its full 
pate of the good fruit. Photography has made wonderful strides, 

th in its scientific and its industrial applications. Spectrum- 
analysis is becoming one of the chemist’s working tools, like his 
balance and his blowpipe. Electro-telegraphy is being brought 
literally to our own doors; and it will be as useful to know why 
so many submarine lines have failed, as to know why the street lines 
have proved so practicable. Pneumatic travelling, for parcels and 
letters if not for persons, is becoming a possibility. ‘The chemistry 
of coal-tar has given to dyers and colour-printers those wonderful 
aniline colours, of the ‘Magenta’ and ‘Solferino’ class, which are 
now so largely used. Electrotyping or Galvanography has extended 

eatly in its industrial applications during the last few years. The 

nited States have found vast stores of rock-oil, which we should like 
to know something about. The marvellous story of Australian gold 
wealth was not told in Hyde Park in 1851; nor, of course, those of 
British Colombia or Nova Scotia. Electric lighting is now familiarly 
known to our lighthouse keepers. Iron and steel manufacturers have 
much to tell us which no one knew in 1851, Anunlucky Company in 
its Great Eastern, and a bold Government in its Warrior, have taught 
us wonders in ship-building. Armstrong and a host of big gun 
makers, Whitworth and a still more numerous host of rifle-makers, 
have almost revolutionized the weapons of war. Agricultural im- 
plement-makers have learned to give their machines a high finish, and 
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are teaching farmers more and more to adopt steam-culture. Civil 
Engineers have shown steam-shipping companies how to economize 
fuel by using superheated steam. Then, besides numberless im- 
provements and novelties of the above kinds, there are many things 
to look to from abroad which did got reach us in 1851. Our colonies 
mean to come out in great force; specimens of cotton will reach us 
from quarters which it is our interest to know something about ; 
France is gradually adopting free trade, which will lead to many 
developments hardly to be guessed at at present; Italy has become, 
or is becoming, a nation, that will be proud of its national in- 
dustry ; Russia, less warlike than in 1851, has more inducement to 
do and exhibit its best in manufactures; and China and Japan 
have, in a certain small degree, become accredited members of the 
“at lice family of nations, and we shall have contributions from 
both. 

As to Serial groupings, the Commissioners hope to be able to show, 
in actual working order, the processes of steel-pen making, pin making, 
needle making, button making, medal stamping, gold-chain making, 
engine turning, type founding, hand printing, copperplate printing, 
lithographic printing, earthenware printing, pottery making, brick 
and tile making, glass blowing, turning, glove making, and some 
other trades. 

Concerning Catalogues of the Exhibition, there will be one for the 
Industrial Sections, and one for Fine Arts, each ata shilling. It is 
probable that the experience of 1851 will have suggested sundry im- 
provements in the Shilling Catalogue of that year. Rumour tells of 
enormous sums, from 600/. to 1,000/. per page, being offered for the 
privilege of advertising on the wrappers of these catalogues ; but it is 
sober reality, not mere rumour, that the Commissioners mean to charge 
at the rate of 50/. per page for advertisements generally—an enormous 
price for so small a surface, showing how extensive the sale is 
expected (or hoped) to be. ‘There will also be a larger Illustrated 
Catalogue, published in shilling parts, instead of costly volumes as in 
the former year. 

In relation to the exhibitors themselves, Trade Committces are 
being formed among them, which seem likely to lead to greater 
completeness in the illustration of particular branches of trade. These 
Committees, moreover, will atford aid in settling the perplexed ques- 
tion of space, for which demands have been made exceeding five-fold 
the quantity available. 

The subject of Jurors and Prizes is one very difficult to settle ; 
decide how they may, the Commissioners are sure to have nu- 
merous opponents. After many discussions, and many concessions of 
opinion on all sides, they fixed on the following plan :—The juries are 
to be international ; the exhibitors are to have a voice in the selection 
of the jurors ; the number of the jurors is to bear some ratio to the 
number of exhibitors; and the awards are to be made sufficiently 
early to enable the exhibitors to profit by them during the greater 
part of the Exhibition. The value of the juries is to depend rather 
onthe Reports written than on the awards made. There is to be 
only one kind of medal—of bronze; it is simply to a merit, 
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good materials or good workmanship, and not rivalry or grades of 
merit between competitive exhibitors. The experience of 1851 and 
1855 taught a lesson on this point. 

As to Prices, we may expect to see them affixed to articles exhibited : 
an interesting feature not permitted in 1851. But the Commissioners 
will have to bold a tight hand on the exhibitors and their servants, 
to prevent a species of bazaar-like touting, or shop-walking solicita- 
tion, which would be quite insufferable to visitors. If well kept under 
rule, an announcement of prices seems more likely to do good than 
harm ; and it would certainly add to the interest of the display. 

The Lefreshment question is undergoing serious consideration. 
The curious statistics given in a former volume (1852, p. 40) show 
how enormous was the consumption of creature-comforts at Hyde 
Park in 1851. The contractors made large profits ; and it is felt 
how much the comfort of the visitors will depend upon a due atten- 
tion to this matter. 

Lastly, as to the Visits and Visitors, it will be hard indeed if we 
do not show what eleven years have done for us. A Paddington 
Station, as well as many others, we had then; but now we shall have 
in addition a Pimlico Station, with branch lines connecting it with 
nearly all the great railways. There will, perhaps, be a Kensington 
Station also ; but a Brompton Station, talked about a year ago, there 
will certainly not be in 1862. Mr. Bowley, manager of the Crystal 
Palace, has recently suggested that a short bit of railway, easy and 
cheap of construction, a mile and a quarter in length, would immensely 
add to the facilities for visiting the Exhibition building. It would 
begin at a few hundred yards from the building, and would end at a 
point between Earl’s Court and Walham Green, where it would join 
the West London Extension, which is now being connected with 
nearly all the great railways in England. Cheap as excursion-trains 
were in 1851, they are cheaper, more numerous, and better organized 
now ; and we may expect great things from them. Already ‘Excursion 
Clubs’ are being organized; country persons are beginning to pay a 
few pence per week into a club, to raise a fund which will next 
summer be large enough to bring them to the great metropolis. As 
to foreigners, there are more steamers than ever to bring them, and 
lower fares than ever charged. The new London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, by supplementing and healthily competing with the 
South-Eastern, will largely increase the facilities of reaching the 
Exhibition from the Continent: especially as the Pimlico Station is 
not half so far distant from South Kensington as the London Bridge 
Station. It would be well, however, if something could be done to 
render lodging-accommodation in the metropolis better suited to 
foreigners of moderate means; the Orphéonistes, who visited England 
3,000 strong in 1860, took back with them bitter recollections cn this 
point. Grorce Dopp. 


§ 2. Arts. 


As regards the Fine Arts, the prime object of the International 
Exhibition of 1862 will be to bring together the best possible collection 
of works illustrative of the progress and prescnt condition of the 
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existing Schools of Art. This is a novelty in these international 
exhibitions ; the feature, in fact, which will distinguish that of 1862 
from all its predecessors. In the Great Exhibition of 1851 the Fine 
Arts received no formal recognition. Various pieces of sculpture 
were, indeed, there, but they were admitted, as it were, on sufferance, 
and merely, or mainly, as ornamental adjuncts: no attempt was 
made to give a connected view even of the present state of an 
school of sculpture, and the past was in all cases excluded by the 
very terms of the Exhibition. The French Exposition Universelle 
of 1855 comprised a magnificent collection of the contemporary Art 
of Europe; and something of the same kind, but less systematic 
and less complete, had been effected two years earlier in the 
Dublin Exhibition. The nearest approach to the present scheme, 
was, however, that of the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition of 
1857; but there the Art-treasures—and right glorious ones in the 
main they were—consisted chiefly of paintings by the older masters, 
those of recent date being, with the exception of the pictures by 
English artists, few in number and of comparatively little importance ; 
and the selection alike of old and recent works was made exclusively 
from the galleries of our own country. 

The collection of 1862 is intended to embrace the entire range 
of recent art; and the owners of such works in every country, and 
living artists wherever resident, are invited to contribute the choicest 
of their possessions and their labours, whilst the Art-academies of 
every capital, and, finally, the respective governments, have been 
requested to lend both countenance and active co-operation, in order 
that each country and every school may be worthily represented : 
and from the response that has been already made to the appeal from 
every part of the Continent and Europe, and in England from the 
Queen * downwards, there can be little doubt but that there will be 
such an assemblage of the very cream of modern Art as the world has 
never yet seen. 

But what, it may be asked, is meant by Modern Art—within what 
limits, as to date of execution, will works of Art be received ? The term 
Modern Art is sufficiently well understood in its ordinary acceptation, 
but the Commissioners of the Exhibition have not ventured to define 
the sense in which they employ it. They ask for examples of ‘the 
Modern Art” of every country, but leave each country to determine 
within what limits it will place its Modern Art. For British Art 
they confine admission to ‘‘ the works of artists alive on or subse- 
quent to the Ist of May, 1762;” but with respect to foreign art 
“each country will decide the period of Art which in its own case 
will best. attain the end” in view. Nothing can possibly be more 
liberal than the rule here laid down in dealing with foreign Schools 
of Art; and as respects British Art, the limit is perhaps sufficiently 
comprehensive, though it will not suffice to show the early stages 
of the school. In painting, for example, it will not only exclude 
our famous Carolinian portrait and miniature painters Dobson, 
Walker, and Cooper, but even Thornhill, who died in 1734. It 


* Her Majesty heads the list of contributors with a selection of forty-six paintings 
from the royal collections—beginning with Hogarth and closing with Collins and Leslie, 
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will, however, admit Hogarth—our first really great native painter 
—who lived to 1764, though his pictures were all painted some time 
prior to 1762. In Architecture it will exclude Wren and Vanbrugh, 
and in Sculpture Roubiliac (who died Jan. 11, 1762), a Frenchman 
by birth, but all whose works were executed in this country, and who, 
perhaps, of all men, has the fairest title to be regarded as the father 
of English portrait-sculpture. The foreign authorities seem disposed 
to avail themselves freely of the liberty accorded to them. Austria 
will only commence with 1784, the year of the admission of Henry 
Fiigers, her great painter, into the Academy of Vienna; and Russia 
has decided to commence with Lossenko, and fixed the year at 1764. 
On the other hand, Spain, it is said, purposes to go back nearly a 
century, in order to include the works of Murillo, who died in 
January, 1682. France will also, it is understood, commence much 
earlier than 1762. Indeed, since she includes Claude Lorraine (who 
died the same year as Murillo) as a member of her school, and 
numbers amongst her greatest names the Poussins, Bourdon, Le Brun, 
and others who flourished in the 17th century, there is no reason 
why she should not begin at least as far back as Spain. And Italy, 
who boasts an unbroken line of painters and sculptors from beyond 
the days of Giotto and Pisano, may certainly commence the illustra- 
tion of her Modern Art with the beginning of the 16th century, 
when the medizval period is understood to terminate. No lover 
of art would regret any elasticity of arrangement which would bring 
hither for exhibition works of the great men who might thus be 
included, and the general public would assuredly be a gainer by any 
such extension; but it may be doubted whether, for the purpose of 
comparison between the existing Schools of Art, a definite period, 
applicable to all alike, would not have been preferable. ‘The French 

xposition confined admission to works of artists living on the 22nd 
of June, 1853, without distinction between native and foreign. And 
the precedent might very safely have been followed. If the 1st of 
May, 1762, had been fixed as the limit for all, there could have been 
no suspicion of partiality; the Exhibition would have been strictly 
illustrative of the progress and present state of existing Schools of 
Art; and the necessarily limited space allotted to each would have 
seemed more adequate to the Art of a century than to that which 
is usually understood as comprised in the term Modern Art. For 
the master-works of an older time we might have trusted to some 
future international Exhibition, when ‘‘ the works of the great masters ” 
might form as distinctive, and no doubt as attractive, an item as the 
works of their successors will in the present. 

The works of Modern Art are to be comprised in four classes: 
Architecture ; Painting, including paintings in oil and water colours, 
and drawings; Sculpture, under which will be included, besides 
statues and relievi, cameos, intaglios, ivory carvings, &c.; and 
Engraving, in which will be comprised lithographs, as well as etch- 
ings and engravings on copper, steel, and wood. It has also been 
decided that, in addition to the above classes of Fine Art proper, 
there shall be a court devoted to high-class Decorative Art, in which 
it is intended to collect the best obtainable works in the various 
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branches of art applied to useful and‘ornamental purposes. In con- 
nection with this last court it may be mentioned that the Eccle- 
siological Socicty and the Architectural Museum propose to get 
together as fine a display as practicable of modern church furniture 
and fittings, stained glass, ecclesiastical plate, carvings, embroidery, 
and the like. There will also be a collection of choice examples of 
photography, though they will not be classed with the Fine Arts. 
The Art-circle would appear, therefore, to be tolerably complete. 
The selection of exhibitors, and of works to be exhibited is, for 
each foreign country, left absolutely in the hands of the represent- 
ative authority of that country—a Commission in each case appointed 
by or with the sanction of the government; and to this represent- 
ative authority is also in each case intrusted the entire control of the 
arrangement of the works of Art within the space allotted to it. 
The selection of works of British Art is confided to Committees 
of the several classes nominated by the Commissioners. These 
Committees have been selected with an evident desire to obtain men 
who, by their high standing in their several professions, or their 
social position, shall secure the confidence both of artists and the 
ublic. 
P In the class of painting there is, however, an exception to the rule 
of selecting the Committee, it being formed of the Presidents of the 
Royal Academies of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, the Society 
of British Artists, and the two Societies of Painters in Water 
Colours; and this ex officio arrangement (for painters are, like poets, 
an irritable race) was probably the best way to avoid conflict 
of claims, and to prevent the occurrence of little jealousies. It is 
further announced that ‘‘in the case of living artists the Commis- 
sioners would desire to consult the wishes of the artists themselves as 
to the particular works by which they would prefer to be repre- 
sented ;”” and though the selection so made will not necessarily be 
binding on the Commissioners, on the other hand there is reserved to 
the artist an absolute veto on the exhibition of any of his works 
which he may consider does not fairly represent his matured powers. 
That portion of the building specially assigned to the Fine Arts 
consists of a grand gallery extending along the entire front of the 
building in Cruawell Road, and two smaller but still very spacious 
galleries, which extend, at right angles to the principal one, the whole 
length of the side facades in the Prince Albert and Exhibition Roads. 
The great gallery will have an uninterrupted length of 1,150 feet— 
about the length of the Louvre—with a width of 50 feet, and will 
admit of pictures being hung at a height of 30 feet. The other gal- 
leries will together be about 1,200 feet long—the western or Prince 
Albert Road gallery being somewhat the longer of the two—25 feet 
wide and 30 feet high. The great gallery will contain the larger oil 
paintings and cartoons; in the others will be placed the smaller oil 
paintings, water-colour pictures, drawings, engravings, and architec- 
tural designs. These galleries are in that part of the building which 
is to be retained as a permanent structure, and whieh is constructed 
of brick in the most substantial manner—a very necessary precaution, 
the experience of the Dublin and Manchester Exhibitions having 
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shown that buildings of iron and glass are unfit repositories for valu- 
able pictures. ‘The galleries will be lighted from above on the prin- 
ciple successfully carried out by Captain Fowke in the Sheepshanks 
and Vernon galleries at the South Kensington Museum. Of the wall 
space thus provided one-half will be appropriated to British Art, the 
other half to foreign countries in proportion to their respective claims. 
Already the cry from all parts is that the space is insufficient ; but 
the 24 ay will be strictly impartial according to the principle 
above laid down. France complains of inadequate space ; but at her 
Exposition Universelle of 1855 she retained over three-fifths of the 
entire space for her own share, and gave England something less than 
a sixteenth, no portion of which was in the large saloons. On the 
other hand, England retains in her Exhibition one-half the entire 
space for herself, and gives France nearly one-seventh. The entire 
hanging space in the new building appropriated to the Fine Arts will 
be about 72,000, in the French building it was nearly 172,000 square 
feet; but the Exhibition, it will be recollected, is intended to con- 


sist of a selection carefully made of only the dest works in their several 


kinds. 

It is too soon yet to speculate with any propriety on what will be 
the actual character of the Exhibition. We hear from time to time 
the note of preparation from one and another continental state ; and 
from some assurances are received that the works likely to be sent are 
such as will adequately represent the best characteristics of their 
artists. We cannot, in the nature of things, see the great mural 
paintings on which so large a share of the recent artistic power of 

rmany has been expended ; but for their absence we may be con- 
soled by the reflection that, although it is on their mural paintings 
that the renown of such men as Cornelius, Overbeck, Schnorr, Hess, 
and Kaulbach mainly rests, it was only rarely that those artists them- 
selves painted on the walls; their part consisting in the preparation 
of the cartoon, while the actual painting was executed by their pupils 
and assistants. Of these cartoons a sufficient number will probably 
be sent to show the mental character of the masters; whilst of some 
at least of the great historical and religious painters of the ‘idealistic ” 
schools of Germany we shall undoubtedly obtain some of their most 
admired oil paintings, and of the reactionary “‘ romantic” or ‘“‘re- 
alistic ” schools, who are greater in oil than fresco, there will assuredly 
be numerous examples. So again, if the French do not send us any 
of the huge canvases on which they have for so long been accustomed to 
depict their national events, court ceremonies, and military exploits, we 
shall be sure to receive an ample supply of those more worthy works 
and nobler themes with which, within less extravagant limits, Delacroix, 
Ingres, Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, and others of equal fame, have 
upheld in our own day the credit of French art, to say nothing of 
their no less illustrious predecessors. Indeed, there can be little 
doubt that it will be in the comparison of these subjects of the highest 
class that our own painters will be most severely estimated. But in 
justice it should be remembered, when looking at the more important 
examples of the religious and historical art of Germany, France; and 
Belgium, that the development of these branches of art is due less to 
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the spontaneous feeling of the artists than to ecclesiastical require- 
ments and government patronage, historical and religious pictures 
being in those countries in constant demand for public galleries, 
museums, and churches, whilst our chief mart is the drawing-room. 
Yet, even whilst contemplating the most vaunted productions of 
recent continental ‘‘ high art,” the reflection will probably frequently 
recur that elevation of subject by no means insures elevation of 
thought, and that mimetic propricty, or its opposite, an affected de- 
fiance of rule and precedent, is more common than that simple and 
seemingly unconscious originality which is the true signature of 
genius. But there have been, and there are, in those countries his- 
torical and religious painters of unquestionable originality and power 
—lofty in aim, earnest of purpose, refined in feeling, and 

of great technical nowislcs and skill; and their works, if we are 
happy enough to obtain them, cannot fail to instruct and delight the 
visitor, whether he be artist or not. 

In what are called the lower walks of art—in subjects of social and 
domestic life, the by-ways of history, poetic fancies, in landscape, 
animal and fruit painting, and in portraiture—the English public and 
many English artists will probably experience most surprise when 
examining the collected productions of hes contemporaries. 
English art has been to a great extent isolated. For a long series of 
years our painters were content to tread in the steps, and to follow with 
unquestioning faith, the traditions of their predecessors. ‘That time 
has passed by; but our young painters, whilst avowedly casting off 
altogether the traditions of the school, bent their neeks to the yoke of 
medizevalism. The result has been a sort of chaos, on which the un- 
informed public looks in helpless bewilderment, wondering whether 
there are after all any such things as fixed principles in art. On the 
Continent another—-we do not say a better—course has been pursued, 
and with the result, that at any rate there is no such appearance of 
uncertainty of purpose on the part of the artist. The points of dif- 
ference will come out in their real strength and significance when a 
wide and various collection is thus brought into juxtaposition. 

We have been accustomed to regard ours as the only true school 
of colour extant; to believe that in landscape we alone know how to 
read aright the great book of nature ; that in painting, as in war and 
commerce, ‘ Britannia rules the waves ;” that in portraiture now, as 
in the days of Reynolds, we are lords of the human face; and hardly 
has the metropolitan success of Meissonier, Edouard Frére, and Rosa 
Bonheur brought us to admit that in the paths which Wilkie, Web- 
ster, and Landseer long trod without rivalry our supremacy is endan- 
gered. Yet it is certain that Germany believes that no living landscape 
rare rivals her Achenbach ; that Holland believes the same of her 

uis Meyer, at least as regards the sea ; that France claims the first 
place as regards both sea and land for Gudin, Isabey, and Troyon; 
and that all branches of cabinet art are pursued in France, Belgium, 
and Holland with the greatest zeal, and, as they believe, with cor- 
respondent success. Certain it is that our painters will have to con- 
tend against no mean masters of the craft; that in technical training 
and knowledge of the resources of art they are on the whole inferior 
F 3 
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to the painters of France and Belgium; 4nd that, in these and other 
respects, they have something to learn from those of Germany and 
Holland, and perhaps of Italy, the newly opened Italian Exhibition 
having shown that the painters of that country can, with other yokes, 
throw of that of the Academy, and put forth an amount of power 
and ripened knowledge scarcely to have been anticipated. But, on 
the other hand, it will, we trust, be found that England has some- 
' thing to teach her friendly rivals, as well as something to learn 

from them, and that, too, in some of the best qualities of art. 
If even it should appear that our artists are hard pressed in the 
contest of living painters, there can, in the comparison of the art 
of a century, be no reason to fear for a school that commences its 
illustrations with such men as Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, 
and includes such others as ‘Turner, Wilkie, and Landseer. And what 
is true of painting will in its measure be found no less true of other 
walks of art. Poetic sculpture is at present under a cloud, and we 
may be overborne by the great works of late produced in Germany, 
if not by those of Italy and France: but England has no mean list of 
names to show, commencing with Flaxman and Banks, and coming 
down to Gibson and Foley, and we may hope that her works will be 
proportionable. Our living Gothic architects are in no danger from 
any rivalry; but German classic and French renaissance architects 
ought to give a better account of their abilities if their deeds have 
been answerable to their opportunities. 

It is time, however, to break off those fragmentary notes. If we 
have dwelt somewhat disproportionately on the comparison of the 
more recent phases of art, it is because we are inclined to place fore- 
most among the benefits to be anticipated from such an Exhibition as 
that we are likely to have, the opportunity it will afford for a calm 
and comprehensive comparison of the several schools of recent and 
contemporary art. And without desiring to lessen or undervalue the 
enjoyment to be derived from even a cursory examination of such an 
assemblage of the best productions of recent art, we would urge as 
strongly as possible the far higher and more lasting pleasure and 
profit which the ordinary visitor as well as the artist may draw from 
an intelligent consideration of the whole together, and of the separate 
parts in their connection and contrast with each other: by thus ina 
manner endeavouring to read side by side the characters of nations in 
their arts, tracing the development or the decay of each, and com- 
paring their present condition and future promise. But even if the 
Exhibition be not thus, as it were, systematically studied, it can 
scarcely fail to benefit all but those who are too careless to benefit by 
it. The artist may look chiefly to gain technical instruction from the 
Exhibition, the ordinary visitor mainly a passing gratification, yet 
both may almost unwittingly find their range of vision enlarged, and 
some old prejudices. loosened if not removed. To both we say, Go 
with a heart open to learn and to enjoy, and assuredly a full measure 
of both enjoyment and instruction will be obtained. 


Not immediately connected with the International Exhibition, but 
forming a most interesting supplement to it, will be the Special Exhi- 
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bition of Works of Art which it is intended to hold during the summer 
of 1862 at the South Kensington Museum. In the notice of that 
Museum in the ‘Companion’ for 1861, we spoke of the new build- 
ings in course of erection. ‘These, which will be completed about the 
end of the year, consist of a brick building on the east, corresponding 
to the ranges of rooms in which the Art Collections are now deposited, 
the oblong quadrangle enclosed between these brick buildings being 
divided by a wall, and formed into two spacious glazed courts—the 
larger 110 feet square, the smaller about 110 feet by 90. . In the larger 
of these courts will be arranged, among other things, the valuable 
collection of sculpture belonging to the Museum, including those ad- 
mirable specimens of Italian renaissance art (mentioned in the Article 
already named), which, from want of space, have not hitherto been | 
exhibited to the public: the fine singing gallery, the work of Baccio 
d’Agnolio, we may observe, is already fixed against the wall of this 
court at about the same height as it originally stood in the church of 
Sta. Maria Novello at Florence. Other recently-purchased works of 
art will also be shown, and the general collection be re-arranged ; so 
that if no more were done, the art collections of the South Kensington 
Museum would be far better worth seeing, and seen to more advantage, 
than at any previous period. But what we particularly wish to call 
attention to is something beyond this. There will also be a Special 
Collection of Works of Art of all the.kinds represented in the perma- 
nent Art Museum, but obtained by loan from the owners of private 
collections. This Special Collection will be arranged in the second 
of the new courts, and will include specimens of decorative works in 
metal of the medizval and subsequent periods; bronzes; arms and 
armour; jewellery; watches; enamels; pottery and porcelain, in- 
cluding Majolica, Palissy, Delft, Dresden, and other ware; carvings 
in ivory, &e. ; decorative furniture ; and miniatures and illuminations. 

The exhibition of ‘ Loan Collections” is a part of the ordinary 
system at South Kensington. The distinctive character of this Special 
Exhibition will be, that it will consist of only the very best and choicest 
specimens selected, not from one or two, but from all the collections 
in the kingdom whose owners will open them for the purpose. The 
extent and value of such collections in this country are enormously 
great; and the liberality with which all similar applications have 
hitherto been met leaves no reason to question that on this occasion 
there will be brought together the very gems of our private reposi- 
tories, and these, with the treasures belonging to the Museum, will 
probably form an exhibition of its kind hitherto unequalled. The 
selection and arrangement are intrusted to Mr. J. C. Robinson, the 
art-superintendent of the Museum, whose qualifications admirably fit 
him for the very onerous duty. The new building will be opened at 
the same time as the International Exhibition ; and the visitor to the 
latter should not forget that the Special Exhibition at the South Ken- 
sington Museum is of a like temporary character, and in its way no 
less worthy of careful examination. 

James THORNE. 
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V.—STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1860; 


WITH COMPARATIVE ABSTRACTS IN REFERENCE TO THE CIVIL WAR 
or 1861. 


Tue extension of the area, the growth of the population, and the 
increase in the productive and commercial power of the United 
States, are circumstances without a parallel in modern history. At 
the present time, especially, they suggest matter for reflection whose 
interest and importance cannot be overrated. To present our 
readers with some data for forming a just estimate of the nature of the 
unhappy contest that is now proceeding in those countries of the 
Union which we loosely term the Northern and Southern States, we 
have collected and arranged a body of statistical facts, derived from 
official sources, which, impartially considered, may be regarded as 
elements of the comparative strength of the two contending parties. 
It is not within our province to offer any opinion of the grounds of 
this quarrel, whatever wishes we may entertain that the great moral 
question involved in it may finally triumph. ‘That neutrality of our 
overnment, which has the complete approval of all who are not 
fanatical in their philanthropy, is fully justified by a calm Political 
Survey of the Geographical extent and position, the Population, the 
Finances, the Military and Naval Power, the Internal Communications, 
and the Commerce of the Thirty-three States and six Territories which 
were termed ‘‘ United” at the end of 1860, but which in little more 
than six months we have learnt to designate as ‘‘ Federal,” ‘‘ Con- 
federated,” or ‘‘ Neutral.” The term ‘ Neutral” expresses, how- 
ever inadequately, that the three Slave States so designated have not 
declared their secession from the Federal Union, as the other eleven 
Slave States have. It nmst be understood that, although our Com- 
parative Abstracts are founded upon ‘ Official Returns,” there is no 
such comparison shown in the documents laid before Congress. 

It may be convenient, in the first place, to present a brief Abstract 
of the Constitution of the United States, as established in 1789. At 
that period the Union comprised only the original Federation of Thir- 
teen States, viz., Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut,—New England States; New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland,—Middle States; Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia,—Southern States. ‘To the New 
iengland States was added Vermont. The population of these four- 
teen States in 1790, with about 100,000 settlers in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, comprised 3,929,872 Free, and 697,897 Slaves. It was 
provided by the Constitution of 1789, that ‘‘ Ncw States may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union.” 


ConstiTuTION OF THE Unitrep States. 


In 1777, Articles of Confederation and perpetual uuion between 
“The United States of America” were drawn up by Congress, and 
were gradually adopted by the legislatures of the several States. The 
inadequacy of the Congress, as constituted under the Articles of Con- 
federation, to cxercise the functions of government soon became 
apparent, A Convention, sanctioned by the recommendation of Con- 
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gress, assembled at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, to frame a Constitu- 
tion for the United States. bn the 17th of September, 1787, this Con- 
stitution was signed by all the members of the Convention present 
except three. It was then sent to the State legislatures, for the 
purpose of being submitted in each State to a Convention of delegates 
chosen by the people. Before the close of 1788 all the States, except 
Rhode Island and North Carolina, had adopted the Constitution. 
These did not ratify it till May, 1790. An Act was passed by Con- 
gress appointing the first Wednesday of February, 1789, for the people 
to meet and choose electors, and the first Wednesday of March follow- 
ing for the electors to meet and choose a President. George Washing- 
ton was unanimously elected President, and John Adams Vice- 
President of the United States. Washington took the oath of office on 
the 30th of April. The Constitution was now completely in operation, 
and since that time down to the present day it has only experienced 
a few immaterial modifications, 
We append a list of the Presidents of the United States :-— 


1. George Washington . 1789 to 1797 
2. John Adams . 1797 4, 
3. Thomas Jefferson . - I801 ,, 1809 


. James Madison 1809 ,, 1817 


- 817 ,, 1825 
1825 ,, 1829 
1829 ,, 1837 

1837 ,, 1841 
. William Henry Harrison (died in | 1841 


. James Monroe. 

. John Quincy Adams ; 
. Andrew Jackson 
. Martin Van Buren . ‘. 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
Io. John Tyler. ,, 1845 
11, James Knox Polk . . 1845 ,, 1849 
12. Zachary Taylor (diced in office \ 1249 ,, 1850 
13. Millard Fillmore. ° 1850 ,, 1853 
14. Franklin Pierce 1853 ,, 1857 
15. James Buchanan . : 1857 ,, 1861 
16 


. Abraham Lincolu . 861 


Under this Union the States formed a Federal Government, to which 
was intrusted all those general measures which had regard to the 
relations of the Union with foreign countries, and the common in- 
terests of the several States; to the local government of each several 
State being left the management of its immediate concerns. Both the 
gencral and State Governments are essentially democratic. By the 
constitution the power of the general or federal Government is divided 
into a legislative, an executive, and a judicial branch. 

The legislative authority is vested in a Congress, consisting of a 
Senate and House of Representatives; it must by law assemble at 
least once a year, on the first Monday of December. The Senate is 
composed of two members from each State; they are chosen by the 
legislatures of each State for six years, one-third of them being elected 
biennially. The Vice-President is President of the Senate ex-officio. 
The House of Representatives is composed of members elected for the 
term of two years by the people of the several States. After each 
decennial census, the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, being ascertained, and three-fifths 
of the number of the slave population being added thereto, the total 
constitutes the “representative population ;” this number, divided 
by 233, gives the ratio of representation for the country at large; a 
similar process takes place in each State separately. After the Census 
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of 1850, the ratio of representation was one representative for every 
93.423 of the “representative population.” The Congress has power 
to raise, maintain, and regulate a navy and army; to declare war, and 
grant letters of marque and reprisals; to constitute tribunals inferior 
to the supreme courts; to define and punish piracies and felonies on 
the high seas and against the laws of nations; to frame general laws 
of naturalization; to establish post-offices and post-roads; to coin 
money and make laws for punishing forgers; to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, the Indian tribes, and among the States; to impose 
and collect taxes for the common defence and welfare of the United 
States. All money-bills must originate in the House of Representatives, 

The executive power is vested in a President; the Vice-President is 
ex-officio President of the Senate, and successor to the President, should 
he die during his term of office. The President is elected for four 
years, and may be re-elected; but the usage has been never to elect 
the same person for more than two terms. He is chosen by electors, 
who are themselves chosen by an electoral college in each State, the 
number of these electors being equal to the representatives which such 
States ends to both houses of Congress. The President is commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into active service of the United 
States; he has power to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senate concur ; he appoints the officers of state, ambassadors, consuls, 
and judges of the Supreme Court; he receives foreign ambassadors ; 
he can grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

The principal officers of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, are the secretaries of state, of the treasury, of war, of the navy, 
and of the interior; the postmaster-general and the attorney-gencral, 
whose respective duties are sufficiently indicated by their titles. They 
form the cabinet, and hold office at the will of the President. 

The judicial authority of the United States is vested in one Supreme 
Court, in District Courts, and in Circuit Courts. 

Provision is made by the Constitution for its own amendment. Such 
amendment can, however, only be made when it is proposed by a 
majority consisting of two-thirds of both houses of Congress, or by a 
Convention called on the application of two-thirds of the States; but 
in either case the amendment must be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States to give it effect. 

We have to add, that by Section 10, Article 1, of the Constitution of 
the United States, it is provided, that “‘no State shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant letters of marque or reprisal ; 
coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts; or grant any 
title of nobility. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the neat 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or ex- 
ports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States, and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 
No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay,” 
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Statistics of the United States for 1860. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1860. 


1 


States and Territories. 


Alabama. 
Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida . 
Georgia . 
Illinois . 
Indiana . 
Iowa. . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine. 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi . 
Missouri. . 
New Hampshir 
New Jersey . 
New York . 
North Carolina 
Ohio. . . 
Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Caroli 


Tennessee . 


Texas. 
Vermont. 
Virginia . 
Wisconsin 


Kansas Territory 
Nebraska . . 
New Mexico . 
Washington. . 


Columbia District 


eo © © © © Dee © © 


na. 


Total ° 


Inhabitants 
Area in 
Square Miles. Population. | to 
50,722 955917 18°84 
52,198 440,775 8°44 
160,000 384,770" 2°40 
4,759 460,670 96°98 
2,120 112,353 52°99 
59,268 145,694 2°45 
58,000 | 1,082,797 18°66 
555409 | 1,687,404 30°45 
33,809 | 1,370,802 40°54 
50,914 682 ,002 
37,680 | 1,159,609 30°77 
41, 346 666, 431 16°11 
35,000 619,958 17°71 
IIT ,000 731,565 66°50 
7:800 | 1,231,494 | 157°75 
56,243 7545291 13°41 
81,259 172,793 2°12 
A7 887,158 18°81 
65,037 | 1,201,209 18°46 
9,280 326,072 35°13 
6,851 676,084 98°68 
46,000 | 3,851,563 | 83°72 
453500 | 1,008,342 22°16 
39,964 | 2,377,917 | 59°50 
185,030 52,566 °28 
47,000 | 2,924,501 62°22 
I,200 174,621 145°5I 
34,000 7155371 21°04 
44,000 | 1,146,640 26°06 
274,356 600,955 2°19 
8,000 315 39°47 
61,352 | 1,593,199 25°96 
533924 768,485 14°25 
114,798 143,642 1°25 
335,866 28,893 °08 
210,774 82,063 °38 
187,923 50,000 °26 
123,022 11,624 *O9 
59 75321 | -1506°42 
2,738,596 | 31,671,378*, 11°56 


inhabitants to a square mile. 
The area of the 11 Confederated States is e 
the smaller German States, France, and Italy. 


.The total area of the 11 Confederated States is 764,227 
of 9,247,249, or 12°09 inhabitants to a square mile: the other states and territories have 
an aggregate area of 1,974,369 square miles, with a population of 22,428,096, or 11°35 


qual to the total area of Austria, Prussia, 


- li Dakotah territory, of which the area is not defined, the total population is 
31,676,217 


uare miles, with a population 
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Statistics of the United Stats for 1860, 


Carita.s of the CoNFEDERATED and NEUTRAL States, and the distance 
of each, in miles, by the Post route from WastincTon, 


C. Alabama - Montgomery . 
C. Arkansas - Little Rock 
C. Florida Tallahassee 
C. Georgia Milledgeville 
C. Louisiana . New Orleans 
C. Mississippi . Jackson . 
C. North Carolina Raleigh . 
C. South Carolina Columbia 

C. Tennessee . Nashville 

C. Austin . 
C. Virginia . Richmond 


N. Kentucky Frankfort 
N. Maryland Annapolis 
N. Missouri Jefferson 


The following Diagram represents the geographical position of the 
above fourteen States, with that of the bordering States :— 


35 90 85 80 75} 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ILGINO!IS 


T MARYLA 


MISSOURI 


ARKANSAS TENNESS 


ALABAMA 
MISS!SS!PPI 
IStANA 
Fi 


NORTH CAROLINA 


33 
1,203 
1,035 
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Statistics of the United States for 1860, 


OrrFiciaL Census of the UnireD SraTEs, 1860. 


No. of 


Free Slave . 
Names of States, &c. Population. Population. Total. 


Alabama . 520,444 | 435,473 | 955,917 6 
Arkansas . 331,710 109,065 440,775 
California. . . 384,770 oe 384,770 
Connecticut 460,670 ee 460,670 
Delaware . 110,548 1,805 112,353 
Florida . 81,885 63,809 145 ,694 
Georgia . 615,336 467,461 | 1,082,797 
Illinois . . 1,687,404 1,687,404 
Indiana . I, 370,602 I, 370,802 | 
Iowa . 682,002 682,002 
Kentucky . 933,707 225,902 | 1,159,609 
Louisiana . 3545245 666,431 
Maine. . 619,958 619,958 
Maryland . 646,183 731,565 
Massachusetts | 1,231,494 1,231,494 
Michigan. . 754,291 : 754,291 
Minnesota. 172,793 172,793 
Mississippi. 407,551 887,158 
Missouri . . 1,085,590 I,201, 209 
New Hampshire 326,072. 326,072 
New Jersey . 676,084 676,084 
New York . 3,851,563 3,851,563 
North Carolina 679,965 1,008,342 
Ohio. . . 253775917 25377;917 
Oregon. 52,566 52,566 
Pennsylvania . 2,924,501 2,924,501 
Rhode Island 174,621 174,621 
South Carolina 308,186 715,371 
Tennessee. . 859,528 1,146,640 
Texas. . 415,599 600,955 
Vermont . ‘ 315,827 315, 827 
Virginia . 1,097 5373 1,593,199 
Wisconsin . : 768,485 768,485 


~ 


w 


—_ 27,280,070 | 3,999,765 |31,279,835 
Territories & Districts "393 5151 3,231 "396, 382 


Totals—1860 . |27,673,221 | 4,002,996 |31,676,217 


Totals—1850 {19,987,571 | 3,204,347 |23,191,918 


SumMary. 


States, &c. | Free. . Slave, 
| 


Ig Federal States . . | 1,805 
11 Confederated States. . 5, 3,571,057 
3 Neutral States . 2,665,480 426,903 3,092,383 

| 27,280,070 3,999,765 31,299,835 
6 Territories . . . | 321,061 321,061 
1 District (Columbia). . . | 12,090 3,231 . 15,321 


Total . 27,673,221 4,002,996 31,676,217 
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114 Statistics of the United States for 1860, 
Anstract of the Census, with reference-to the Civil War of 1861. 


States. 


| 
Population, 1860. Federal | Confederated States. | Neutral States. 


Names of States. Free. | Free. | Slave. 


Alabama , 
Arkansas . 
California . 
Connecticut 


| 520,444 4350473 
331,910 
384,770 
460,670 oe 
110,548 
81,885 
615,336 
1,687,404 
1,370,802 oe 
682,002 ee 
oe oe 933,707 
ee 354,245 oe 
619,958 ee | ee 
646,123 | 85,322 
1,231,494 ws | 


Indiana, : 
Iowa .. 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 154, 291 ee oe ee 
Minnesota. . 172,793 

Mississippi . 497,551 

Missouri . 


ee 1,085, 5 115,61 


New Jersey . | ee 
New York. . 3,851,563 ee 
North Carolina 679,965 
Ohio 28 2,377,917 ee oe 
Oregon. . 52,560 | os 
Pennsylvania . 2,924, 501 ee 

Rhode Island , 


174,621 oe 
South Carolina a 308,186 


859,528 


415,999 ee 


315,827 | 
14,097,373 | 495,826 
968 , 485 | ee ee 


ee 


‘ | 18,942,368 | 5,692,222 | 3,571,057 | 2,665,430 | 426,903 
\ 


Pusiic REVENUES and ExpenpitTures of the UNITED Srares, 


RECEIPTS. Dollars. 
Lands . ‘ 


1,778.55 

Miscellaneous and Incidental Sources: 
Treasury Notes, Act of December 23, 1857 19 395, 200 
Loan under Act of June 14,1858 . . 1,380,000 


16,752,033 
Balance in Treasury, July 1, 1859 . 4,339,275 


Or £16, 757,865. 81,091, 309 


EXPENDITURES. Dollars. 


» Miscellaneous . 20,658,007 
Under direction of the Department of the Interior (Indian 
and Pensions) . 3,955,686 

War Department 16,409,767 


” ” avy . : 12,513,150 
For Public Debt . . « 177613, 628 


or £16,007,874. a9, 46251024 
Balance in Treasury, July 1,1860 , “4 = 


* Delaware has a small slave ay org of 1805, 
+ The cents are omitted in the totals, 


| 
i Free. | Slave. 
| e 8 
4 i Georgia. 28 
i 
Tennessee. . 287,112 
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Statistics of the United States for 1860. 


CoMPARATIVE View of the Finances of the Several SratTEs. 


States. 


Debt. 


-Ordinary Annual 
Expenditure, exclue 
sive of Interest on 
Debt, and Schools, 


Federal States . 
Confederate States . 
Neutral States . 


Total . 


Dollars, 


Dollars, 


126,819,828 4,250,000 
98,634,996 2,055,000 
39,496,448 530,000 

264,921,292 6,835,000 


Force of the Srares, from the Army Register 
for 1860. 


States and Territories. 


For 
what 
Year. 


Federal States. 


Con- 
federated 
States. 


Neutral 
States. 


Maine . 


Michigan 


Missouri 


Alabama 
Arkansas . 
California . 
Connecticut . 
Delaware . . 
Florida 
Georgian . . 
Illinois. . . 
Indiana 


Towa (no return) 
Kentucky . . 
Louisiana . . 


Maryland . . . 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota . 
Mississippi. . . 


New Hampshire . 
New Jersey . 


New York. . : 
North Carolina 
Ohio « 


Oregon (no return). 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island . 


South Carolina . 
Tennessee. . 

Texas . 
Vermont . 
Virginia . . . 
Wisconsin. . 


Total . . 


1851 
1859 
1857 
1858 
1827 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1832 
1852 
1859 
1856 
1838 
1859 
1854 
1859 
1838 
1853 
1854 
1852 
1856 
1845 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1856 
1840 
1847 
1843 
1858 
1855 


ee 76,662 ee 
ee 475750 ee 
207,730 ee ee 
51,605 oe ee 
9,229 ee oe 
ee I2,122 oe 
ee 78,699 ee 
2573420 oe ee 
53,913 
* * ee ee 
| 88,979 
ee OI, 324 ee 
731552 | 
ee 46,864 
157,868 oe oe 
97,094 
23,972 
ee 36,084 oe 
oe ee 118,047 
334538 
81,984 | 
3375235 | 
79,448 
350,000 ee oe 
16,711 oe. ee 
ee 36,072 ee 
ee 71,252 ee 
oe 19,766 ee 
23,915 | 
ee 1§0,000 oe 
§1,321 ee ee 
2,106,896 [699,179 |253,890 
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116 Statistics of the United States for 1860, - 


Army of the UNirED STaTEs, 


Tue regular Army of the United States comprises three corps of engi- 
neers, &c.; two of dragoons; two of cavalry; one of mounted rifle- 
men; four of artillery, and ten of infantry. On January 1st, 1860, the 
whole number of commissioned officers in the regular Army was 
1,083 ; of non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, and privates, 


11,848 ; total, 12,931. 


VESSELS of War of the UniTreEp States Navy, November, 1860. 


10 Ships of the Line 
10 Frigates. 
21 Sloops of War . 


3 Brigs 


8 Screw Steamers, ‘rst Class 


6 
T5 


Do. 
Do. 


1 Screw Tender . 


Do. 


3 
2 Side-wheel Tenders 
3 Store Vessels. 


6 Permanent Store and “Receiving 


Ships 


92 


2nd 


3 Steamers, Ist Class 


Guns. 


134,610 


‘Tonnage. 


27,081 
17,163 
18,751 

753 
29,343 
11,953 
11,148 

217 
6,557 
1,446 
T, 733 

773 
1,342 


6,340 


Post OFFICES IN THE UNITED SraTEs, and Extent of Posr Routers. 


No. of 


Post Offices. 


Year, 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


1840 
1850 
1859 


I 
2 


75 
9° 
2,300 


4,500 


8,450 


13,468 


8,417 
8,539 


Extent of 
Post Routes 
in Miles. 


1,875 
20,817 
36,406 
72,492 

115,176 
155739 
178,672 
260,052 


LETTERS and NEwsparers ExcHANGED between the UNITED 
and ForeIGNn CouNnTRIES in 1860. 


CoUNTBIES. 


LETTERS. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Received. 


Sent. 


Received. 


Sent. 


Great Britain 
France . . 
Bremen. . 
Prussia 


1,686,393 
642,805 
146,111 
392,197 


534,189 
680,256 
127,875 
551,836 


1,254,580 
142,347 
16,263 
395923 


1,557,689 
270,565 
41,171 
83,249 
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Stutistics of the United States for 1860. 


Raitroaps, January 1, 1860. 


Federal States. |Confederated States.| Neutral Statcs. 
Names of States. Total Miles Total Miles | Total | Miles 
length of | in opera- | length of! in opera- |lengthof in opera- 
Miles. tion. Miles. tion. Miles. | tion. 
Alabama... ee ee 1,822 798 ee ee 
Arkansas. . oe ee 38. ee ee 
California 308 22 ee ee ee ee 
Connecticut . . . 820 665 os ee oe 
Delaware 118 118 oe ee oe ee 
Florida . . . e ee oe 730 289 oe ee 
Georgia e e ee ee 1,617 1,241 ee ee 
Illinois 3,500 2,752 eo ee ee ee 
Indiana 1,839 1,329 ee ee ee 
Iowa e 1,806 395 oe ee ee ee 
Kentucky e ee ee ee ee 698 458 
Louisiana. . . 1,160 419} °° ee 
a ac e 618 544 oe oe ee ee 
aryland and Colum- 
bia District. . 889 | 833 
Massachusetts 1,507 1,428 ee oe ee ee 
Michigan. . «| 1,747 | 1,132 
Minnesota e e 1,167 ee ee ee oe ee 
Mississippi ee ee 445 361 ee ee 
Missouri . . . ee ee 11,337 | 723 
New Hampshire. . 599 565 oe 
New York 3,610 2,756 ee oe ee ee 
North Carolina . | 1,020 770 | 
Ohio e e 4,084 3,008 ee ee ee ee 
Oregon e 300 ee ee ee ee we 
Pennsylvania 3,995 3,081 ee ee ee ee 
Rhode Island ee 86 63 ee oe ee ee 
South Carolina . | 1,136 807 | 
Tennessee ee ee 1,434 1,062 ee ee 
Texas © ee ee 2,667 284 ee 
Vermont e 568 537 ee ee oe ee 
Virginia ee oe 2,058 1,525 oe oe 
Total . [29,554 |19,775 |14,790 | 72594 [25924 |2,014 


*.* The aggregate length of the railroads in operation was stated to 
be, in 1859, 27,857 miles; cost, 961,047,364 dollars. The-length of the 
railroads in operation in 1845 was 4,522 miles; in 1840, 2,197 miles ; 
in 1835, 918 miles; in 1831, 54 miles. 
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Statistics of the United States for 1860. 


Imports from and Exports to ForreicN Countries, during the Year 
ending June 30, 1859. 


Countrics. 


Value of Imports. 


Value of Exports. 


Russia, including Colonies . 
Sweden and Norway, and Colonies 
Denmark and Colonies . . . 
Hamburg . . . 
Bremen ... 
Holland .. . 
Dutch Colonies . 
Belgium e e 
England . .. 
Scotland . . . 
Ireland. . 
Gibraltar ;. 
Malta... . 
British America . . . 
Other British Possessions 
French Possessions . 
Spain. . 
Canary Islands. 
Philippine Islands 

Cuba 


Porto Rico. 
Portugal 
Madeira 
Cape de Verde Islands 
ores. 
Sardinia e e 
Tuscany . ... 
Papal States . ‘ 
Two Sicilies . . 
Austria and Austrian Italy 
Greece. . « 
Turkey. . . . 
Egypt . . . 
Other Ports in ‘Africa 
San Domingo. . . 
Mexico. . ‘ 
Other States in South America ie 
Sandwich Islands. . 
Other Islands in the Pacific . 
Whale Fisheries . . . 
Smalleritems. .. . 


Total. 


Dollars, 
877,835 
558,075 
297,718 

8,071,964 
9,694,377 
4,397,232 
2,466,186 
3,467,222 
117,915,969 
72°793995 
7585547 
66,261 
47,723 
19,727,551 
12,397,931 
41,301,147 
145,858 
2,735,517 
28,389 
2,866,754 
34,054,424 
4,820, 325 
152,339 
19,443 

182 

70,877 
299,475 

I ? 294 359 
5390 
2,180,629 
571,178 
67,290 
669,692 
105 5399 
1,548,710 
2,666,246 
193,399 
22,439,842 
5 2339,974 
155484, 353 
486,191 
31,033 
10,791,381 
350,654 
213,202 


Dollars, 
52714,355 
1,448 ,905 
1,051,877 
3,604,268 

12,537,948 
4,706,983 

986,039 

4,195,773 

168,786,252 
2,752,045 
3,407,556 
273,000 
94,123 
28,154,174 
12,212,611 
44,299,618 

807,456 
8,433,005 

112,691 

68, 302 
12,268, 202 
2,035,202 
678,739 
44,041 
31,275 

114.494 
2,994,993 

245 ,39° 

222,298 

575577! 
2,837,992 
15,415 

447,862 

13,860 

1, 678,350 
2,484, 764 
1g, 788 
6,256,976 
2,992,546 
8,482,014 
1,138,983 
46,525 
721275199 
148,705 

41,097 


338, 768,130 


356,789,462 
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Statistics of the United States for 1860. 


VALUE, in Do.ars, of the Exports and Imports of each SraTe, during 
the Year ending June 30, 1859. 


FEDERAL STATES. 


States and Territories. 


Exports. 


American 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


Total. 


Imports. 


California 
Connecticut . 
Delaware 
Illinois . 
Indiana* 
Iowa* 
Maine . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota* . 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey . 
New York . 
Ohio. . 
Oregon . . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont. 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Territory 


Total 


t 


e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


12,405 , 184 
1,130,069 
49,511 
1,269, 385 


257745418 
16,036,603 
3,624,624 
9 ,605 
21,938 
104, 726,546 
263,011 
5,000 
5,278,635 
292,090 
295,659 
699,088 


444,352 


3 514,004 
14,242 
466,421 
2,122,215 


188 


12,813,279 


96,591 
18,723 
840, 906 


15,919, 188 
1,144,311 
49,511 

1, 269,385 
3,240,839 
18,158,818 
3,624,624 
21,938 
117,539,825 
263,011 
5,000 

5 375,226 
310,813 
1,136,565 
699,088 


444, 352 


11,163,558 


2,157,086 
43,184,500 
1,067,339 
23,227 
5,046 
229,181,349 
267,846 * 

2,097 
14,520,331 
1,819,068 
1,802,668 
28,946 


5 5133 


325,718 


19,886,569 


169,212,287 


305 ,813,378 


CONFEDERATED STATES. 


Alabama 
Arkansas* 
Florida . 
Georgia . 
Louisiana 
Mississippi* . 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina 
Tennessee* . 
Texas . 
Virginia . 


Total 


28,933,662 


3,128,650 
15 562,154 
100,890,689 
435 »409 
17,972,580 


3,855,879 
6,715 133 


63,712 


775 


30 
7,029 


28,933,662 


3,192,362 
15 562,154 
IOI 666,538 
435 »409 
17,972,580 


35855909 
6,722,162 


788,164 


286,971 
624,645 
18,349,516 


168 ,645 
T 438,535 
468,162 
1,116,193 


177+494,156 


846,620 


178,340,776 


23,240,831 


NEUTRAL STATES. 


Kentucky* 
Maryland 
Missouri* 


! 
{ 
\ 


9,074,511 


161,888 


ee 


9,236,399 


* No Return, 


119 | 
| | | | 4 
| | | | 491,067 | Vi 

| | | 529 

| | | 93,5588 
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120 Statistics of the United States for 1860. 


Quantittes of Corroy, Rice, and Tonacco, and value of BREADSTUFTS 
and Provisions, exported Annually, from 1821 to 1859 inclusive. 


Years. Cotton, Rice. Tobaceo, | Breadstuffs and 


Pounds. Tierces. Hogsheads. | Value in Dollars. 
1821 124,893,405 88,221 66 ,858 12,341,901 
1822 144,675 ,095 87,089 83,169 | 13,886,856 
1823 173,723,270 Tor, 365 99,009 | 13,767,847 
1824 142,369,663 113,229 77883 | 15,059,484 
1825 176,449,907 | «97,015 75984 | 11,634,449 
1826 204,535 5415 III ,063 64,098 | 11,303,496 
1827 294,310,115 113,518 100 ,025 11,685 556 
1828 210,590,463 175,019 96,278 | 11,461,144 
1829 264,837,186 132,923 77,131 13,131,858 
1830 298,459,102 130,697 83,810 | 12,075,430 
1831 | 276,979,784 | 116,517 86,718 | 17+538,227 
1832 322,215,122 120,327 106,806 | 12,424,703 
1833 324,698,604 144,163 83,153 | 14,209,128 
1834 384,717,907 121,886 87,979 | 11,524,024 
1835 387,358,992 119,851 945353 | 12,009,399 
1836 423,631,307 212,983 109,042 | 10,614,130 
1837 444,211,537 106,084 | 100,232 9,588,359 
1838 595 9525297 71,048 100,593 9,636,650 
1839 413,624,212 93,320 78,995 | . 14,347,779 
1840 743,941,061 101,660 119,484 | 19,067,535 
1841 530,204,100 101,617 147,828 | 17,196,102 
1842 584,717,017 114,617 158,710 | 16,902,876 
1843 792,297,106 | 106,766 94:454 | II, 204,123 
1844 663,633,455 | 1345715 163,042 | 17,970,135 
1845 872,905,996 118,621 147,168 | 16,743,421 
1846 547,558,055 124,007 147,998 27,701,121 
1847 527,219,958 144,427 135,762 | 68,701,921 
1848 814,274,431 4 100,403 130,665 | 37,472,751 
1849 | 1,026,602,269 128,861 IOI,52I | 38,155,507 
1850 635,381,604 | 127,069 145,729 | 26,051,373 
1851 927,237,089 | 105,590 95,945 | 21,948,651 
1852 | 1,093,230,639 119,733 137,097 | 25,857,027 
1853 | 1I,111,570,370 67,707 | 159,853 | 32,985,322 
1854 987,833,106 105,121 126,107 | - 65,941,323 
1855 | 1,008,424,601 525520 150,213 | - 38,895,348 
1856 | 1,351%,431,701 58,668 116,962 | - 77,187,301 
1857 | 1,048,282,475 64,332 156,848 | - 74,667,852 
1858 | 1,118,624,012 64,015 127,670 | . 50,683 , 285 
1859 | 1, 386,468,562 81,820 198,846 | 38,305,991 


Total .| 23,008,011,132 | 4,289,587 4,434,018 | 961,679, 385 


*,* For some interesting details of the amounts of American cotton 
bought by Great Britain, see the Article in this year’s ‘Companion, 
“The Cotton Supply, Present and Prospective.” 
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VI.—STATE OF POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


In 1858 a Commission was appointed by her Majesty, in com- 
pliance with an address from the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
“To inquire into the present state of popular education in Eng- 
land, and to consider and report what measures, if any, are required 
for the extension of sound and cheap elementary instruction to all 
classes of the people.” The Commissioners named were the Duke 
of Newcastle; Sir John Taylor Coleridge; Rev. William Charles 
Lake, M.A.; Rev. William Rogers, M.A.; Professor Goldwin 
Smith ; Nassau William Senior, Esq., M.A.; and Edward Miall, Esq. 
The Commissioners were instructed to make their Report within two 
years from the date of their appointment, but this period was sub- 
sequently extended for another year. The Report of the Commis- 
sioners, embodying the facts they had collected, and the recom- 
mendations which they suggested, was agreed upon and signed by 
them on March 18th, 1861, and having been submitted to her 
Majesty, was presented to both Houses of Parliament, and published 


for the information of the public. 


The Commissioners, in carrying out the objects of their appoint- 
ment, found it expedient to employ, with the sanction of the Co 
ment, ten Assistant Commissioners, to each of whom a specimen 
district was assigned, into the condition of which, in respect of 
education, he was directed to examine minutely. Of the ten dis- 
tricts thus submitted to the careful investigation of the Assistant 
Commissioners, two were agricultural, two manufacturing, two mining, 
two maritime, and two metropolitan. One of the agricultural districts 
included parts of the counties of Lincoln, York, Nottingham, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Cambridge ; the reason of this conjunction of different 
ake of the country being that in Lincolnshire and the East Riding of 

orkshire farms are generally large, wages high, and poor-rates low, 
while in Cambridgeshire and Suffolk wages are lower, poor-rates very 
high, and farms small. The second agricultural district was chosen 
from the western part of the country, and its characteristics were— 
low wages, small farms, high poor-rates, and a prevalence of handi- 
crafts carried on by the people in their own homes, as the making of 
gloves, lace, net, and twine. One of the manufacturing districts in- 
cluded the large cotton and woollen factories of Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. The other represented the smaller manu- 
facturing establishments of the Potteries and of Warwickshire. One 
mining district was chosen from the North of England, and the 
second represents South Wales and Cornwall. For the maritime 
districts the ports of Bristol and Devonport were chosen on the 
one hand, and Hull, Yarmouth, and Ipswich on the other, and there: 
was a separate (voluntary) Report on Liverpool. ‘The two metro- 
politan districts included, in the one case, three populous Unions on 
the north side of the river, and in the other case, six Unions on the 
south side. The care which has evidently been exercised in the 
selection of these specimen districts is an ample guarantee that the 
results of the inquiries instituted by the Commissioners may be 
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received with confidence as a fair representation of the average 
state of popular education throughout the*entire community. 

The Commissioners have presented their Report in six divisions, 
embracing, 1, the subjects connected with the education of the inde- 
pendent poor; 2, the education of paupers; 3, the education of 
vagrants and criminals; 4, naval and military schools connected with 
the State; 5, educational charities, and charities which may be made 
applicable to education ; 6, statistical returns arranged so as to illus- 
trate the course of the Report. Under these various heads, much 
valuable information has been collected, and suggestions made, which 
will well repay the careful study of the political economist and the 
friend of education. All that we can propose is to present to the 
general reader a brief summary of the present state of popular educa- 
tion throughout the country, principally collected from the Report of 
the Commissioners. 

For the sake of distinctness we may present our summary under the 
following heads :—Educational Societies ; Training Colleges ; Infant 
Schools ; Day Schools for Children above Infancy ; Sunday Schools ; 
Evening Schools ; Pauper Schools ; Military and Naval Schools ; Pro- 
portion of Scholars to Population; Attendance of Scholars; Quality 
of Instruction; Subjects of Study at School. Subjoined are some 
Statistical Tables; Proposals for Half-time Schooling, alternated 
with Work or Drill Exercise ; and a brief abstract of the New Minute 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education. 

Educational Societies—The following Table shows the date of 
foundation of the several Societies or Boards for the promotion of 
education, with the amount raised by each in the year 1859, and, so 
far as ascertained, the total amount expended-by them for educational 
purposes since the commencement of their operations. In the second 
on the list, the British and Foreign School Society, the total amount 
is that expended during the ten years preceding 1860, as the total 
expenditure since the date of foundation was not readily attainable. 
The last three societies on the list decline Government aid, depending 
for their support on the operation of the voluntary principle :— 


EXPENDITURE OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES, 


Total Amount Ex- 
Date of } Amount 
Name of Board or Committee. Founda-| raised in | Pended for Educa- 


t tion since Esta- 
tion. 1859, blishment. 
£ £ 


National Society. . «© | 15,811 724,599 
British and Foreign School Society | 1808 | 15,947 { 156 ,664 


(1850-1859) 
Catholic Poor School Committee . | 1847 | 4,745 71,756 
Wesleyan Education Committee . | 1840 | 4,441 88,460 


Home and Colonial School Society | 1836 | 8,776 116,279 

Church Edacation Society . . | 1853 | 2,761 10,072 

Congregational Board of Education | 1843 | 1,977 173,677 

London Ragged School Union. . | 1844] 5,142 58,325 

Voluntary School Association . . | 1848 
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There are likewise 24 Diocesan Boards of Education, connected 
with the Church of England. Of these the first, that of Durham, 
was established in 1811. These Boards have 20 Training Colleges 
under their superintendence. 

Training Colleges. —Of Training Colleges there are in England and 
Wales 34. Two of these, Lichfield and Homerton, do not receive 
Government aid. Of 30 under, Government inspection in 1858, 
13 were for male teachers, 13 for female teachers, and 4 for both 
male and female teachers. The total amount of Government grants 
to these schools, exclusive of building grants, to the end of 1858, 
was 225,3571. 7s. 4d.; the total cost of building, enlarging, and 
improving the colleges, amounted to 334,981/. 3s. 9d., of which 
Government contributed 101,641/. 6s. 6d.; the total income in 1858 
was 94,7341, 1s. 3d., of which 50,5181. 5s. 4d. was received from 
Government. With the exception of female teachers for Infant 
Schools the supply of teachers from these training institutions is 
found to be sufficient for the present demand. ‘The Commissioners 
do not recommend any change in the relation of Training Colleges 
to the State. 

Infant Schools—The honour of founding public Infant Schools 
belongs to the zealous pastor of the Ban-de-la-Roche, Jean Frederic 
Oberlin. Among the earliest promoters of the system in this country 
must be named Robert Owen, who had one in successful operation 
at Lanark, in 1816. Improvements were subsequently introduced, 
chiefly by Wilderspin. Since then this class of schools has gradually 
increased in numbers and importance. The Commissioners say, as 
‘the result of their investigations, ‘‘ It appears to follow, that Infant 
Schools form a most important part of the machinery required for a 
national system of education, inasmuch as they lay the foundation, in 
some degree, of knowledge, and, in a still greater degree, of habits, 
which are essential to education, while, without them, a child ma 
contract habits and sustain injuries which the best school will after- 
wards be unable to correct and remedy.” Besides these public Infant 
Schools, there are found in all parts of the country private or dames’ 
schools, which are frequently little more than nurseries, in which the 
nurse collects the children of many families into her own house instead 


: attending upon the children of some one family. Here congregate 
the 


“Infants of busy, humble wives, who pay 
Some trifling price for freedom through the day.” 
The education given in such schools is in general wofully inefficient, 
as might be expected where the teachers are, in many cases, aged 
females, or unqualified persons who have taken to teaching as a last 
resource, and who, in the most favourable circumstances, can expect 
to realize only a very small income from the school-fees of their pupils. 
The children are collected together, it may be, in the one room which 
is the only apartment of the schoolmistress. ‘‘ Scholars may often be 
seen sitting round the sides of a four-post bed on low forms, the sides 
o! the bed forming a back to the seat ; sometimes on the sides of the 
bed. . . . The room is often so small that the children cannot stand 
iu a semicircle round the teacher.” ‘Trained Infant-school mistresses 
G 2 
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are as yet very few in number : the Home and Colonial School Society 
has for some years directed special atterition to this department of 
training, and some of the recently-instituted Normal Schools are 
assisting to prepare a larger supply of properly-qualified mistresses 
for Infant Schools; but more enlarged effort in the direction is 
urgently needed, and the Commissioners ‘‘ earnestly recommend that 
the Committee of Council devate its attention, and give its powerful 
aid to the supply of this want.” 

Of 1,895 public schools in the ten specimen districts, 10°8 per 
cent. were Infant Schools; of the scholars, 31 per cent. were between 
3 and 7 years of age, of whom nearly one-half were taught in separate 
Infant Schools. Taking public and private schools together, the 
proportion of scholars between 3 and 7 years of age is 39 per cent. 
Considerable fluctuation appears in the proportion of scholars between 
3 and.5 years of age to the whole number of scholars: thus, in 
1855 this proportion was 7°57 per cent.; in 1856 it was 13°23; in 
1857 it was 14°47; in 1858 it was 12°67; in 1859 it fell to 12°17 

r cent. 

Day Schools for Children above Infancy.—In 1858, according to 
an estimate made by the Commissioners,—who applied to the schools 
in the whole country the ratios obtained from the ten specimen dis- 
tricts,—it may be assumed that there were in England and Wales 
58,975 Week-day Schools, affording instruction to 2,535,462 children, 
of which number about one-eighth may be reckoned as belonging to 
the upper and middle classes, and the remaining seven-eighths to the 
poorer classes. Of this army of two millions and a-half, of which 
about a million may be reckoned as infants under 7 years of age, and 
a million and a-half above infancy, 400,000 are drafted off annually 
into general society, to take their place in the busy scenes of life. 

Sunday Schools.—It is now nearly eighty years since Sunday 
Schools were established in Gloucester by Robert Raikes. The 
number in England and Wales in 1833 was 16,828, containing 
1,548,890 scholars; in 1858 the number was estimated at 33,872, 
with 2,411,554 scholars. The distribution of Sunday Schools and 
scholars in the several counties of England and Wales is shown in 
a Table which will be found in a subsequent part of this Article. 
This class of schools is of great value in an educational point of 
view ; but their efficiency must depend, to a great extent, on the 
efficiency of the teachers, who are chiefly voluntary, and in many 
cases young and inexperienced, or not thoroughly qualified for 
the work of instruction. In Wales the Sunday scholars comprise 
adults as well as children: men and women of 60 or 70 years 
of age are not unfrequently found in the Scripture classes. In 
some parts of the South Wales district more than half of the popula- 
tion attended the Sunday Schools in 1858, the general average being 
upwards of one-third, and of these about half were above 15 years of 
age. This statement will be better understood by i a it with 
the fact that in 1858 the number of Sunday scholars in England was 
about one-eleventh of the population. In- Rochdale and Bradford, 
which may be taken as representatives of the large manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Sunday scholars include a 
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large proportion of adults. At Bradford about one-fourth, and at 
Rochdale nearly one-third, of the female scholars were above 15 years 
of age. In the Welsh Sunday Schools the text-book is the Bible, 
which is read through chapter by chapter, and verse by verse, and 
questions and answers as to the meaning of the passage under con- 
sideration are freely interchanged between the master or leader and 
the members of the class, or between the members themselves. At 
the close of the exercise the teacher usually sums up the opinions 
which have been expressed, and gives his own views, with his 
reasons. The younger classes are chiefly occupied in learning to 
read, and in repeating Psalms and verses of Scripture which they 
have committed to memory. To the proficients in such exercises 
prizes are occasionally awarded. The fondness of the Welsh for 
theological reading and discussion may be accounted for, in some 
degree, by the prevalence of this kind of Sunday-School instruction, 
and is shown practically in the circumstance that several attempts to 
establish a periodical for diffusing useful information on secular sub- 
jects have in each case resulted in failure ; while the successful local 
newspapers are generally full of information and discussion on re- 
ligious topics. 

Evening Schools.—The opportunities for instruction after the hours 
of labour are valuable, as they afford the means of improving and 
securing the more permanent influence of that education which may 
have been previously received in the Day School. In 1858 it was 
estimated that there were in England and Wales 2,036 Evening 
Schools, with 80,966 scholars. Writing is the branch of education 
most extensively pursued in the Evening Schools; arithmetic ranks 
second in order. Not only to the mere labourer is evening instruc- 
tion accessible and useful. ‘The Evening Classes in King’s College, 
London ; the Evening Classes for Young Men in the City of London ; 
the Classes in connection with the London Mechanics’ Institution ; 
and the Working-Men’s College, in which in all about 2,000 students 
cnjoy the benefit of a superior education in the evening, are admi- 
rable examples of the adaptation of this class of schools to the wants 
of modern society. 

Pauper Schools—It might be supposed that the chief aim of a 
workhouse education would be to train the children to habits of in- 
dustry, so that, when turned adrift into the world, they might be able 
to earn an honest livelihood. In many cases, however, it is found 
that pauper children fall into the ranks of the criminal population. 
In Mase , 1860, the number of children in Workhouse Schools (in- 
cluding the Separate and District Schools mentioned below) was 
30,654. It is estimated by the Commissioners that at least 100,000 
out-door pauper children receive no education whatever. Of this 
aggregate of 130,000, more than 8,000 are annually added to the 
adult population: the Commissioners say that the most of these 
“are divided between the gaol and the workhouse; they form 
the hereditary pauper and criminal class.” To some extent the 
cause of this lamentable circumstance may be found in the kind 
of training which children in workhouses have been accustomed to 
receive, They have been allowed to associate freely with the adults, 
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many of whom have spent years in crime, and, as might be expected, 
they have been more prone to receive instruction in vice, and to 
follow examples of wickedness, than to listen to the counsel or walk 
in the steps of their recognised instructors in useful knowledge and in 
virtuous conduct. Some of the Assistant Commissioners, however, 
- emphatic testimony to the efficiency of the instruction given in 

orkhouse Schools in their districts. Mr. Fraser, who reported in 
reference to one of the specimen agricultural districts, states that the 
instruction is ‘‘ not ambitious in its range, but thoroughly sound of its 
kind.” Mr. Hedley, who had charge of the other agricultural speci- 
men district, remarks that the boys in the Workhouse Schools are 
superior to the boys in the Elementary Day Schools in their educa- 
tional acquirements. This may arise from the enforced regular attend- 
ance and the smallness of the number of scholars generally under one 
teacher. Mr. Hedley adds, that ‘‘ one beneficial effect of industrial 
training in Workhouse Schools is found in the improved health and 
spirits of the boys.’’ A promising experiment has been made of late 
years, which has already justified, to a great extent, the hopes of its 
promoters. In 1841 the Poor Law Commissioners established a 
system of District Schools, six of which are in operation, and have 
been extremely successful. In these schools the children from con- 
tiguous parishes or unions are collected together and placed under 
competent instruction, industrial as well as intellectual, and under 
efficient superintendence ; and it has been found that, whereas from 
the ordinary Workhouse Schools about 50 or 60 per cent. of the 
scholars have grown up into paupers or criminals, from the scholars 
in District Schools the pauper and criminal ranks have received a 
number equivalent to only 2 or 3 per cent. of the entire number of 
scholars. Besides these large District Schools, in which, in March, 
1860, there were 2,549 scholars, there are what are called?Separate 
Schools. Of these the number, in March, 1859, was 19, educating 
4,381 scholars, making a total of 7,063 pauper children under an 
efficient course of education. An example of a Separate School may 
be quoted in that of Stepney, which in five years educated and found 
situations for 229 boys, of whom 216 retained their situations, and 
were reported as ‘‘ doing well.” The Poor Law Board, in its Thir- 
teenth Annual Report for 1860-61, says:—‘‘ Although some diffi- 
culties may occasionally arise in the management of separate establish- 
ments for children, their maintenance and education in Schools re- 
moved from the associations of a workhouse, are so manifestly advan- 
tageous, that it appears highly desirable to promote the formation of 
such Schools in all practicable cases.” 

Ragged, Industrial, and Reformatory Schools.—A_ considerable 
space in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 1861 having been 
devoted to the special consideration of these classes of schools, we 
only extract here the. general mgr, given in the Commissioners’ 
Report as follows :—‘‘ There are in England and Wales 192 week- 
day Ragged Schools, containing 20,909 children, of whom 10,308 are 
males and 10,601 females. The average number of children in each 
school is 1u8°9. ‘There are 14 evening Ragged Schools, containing 
707 scholars, 493 males and 214 females. The London Ragged School 
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Union was founded in 1854. Its total income, in 1859, was 5,1422, 
Of the Industrial Schools there are 18 certified under the Acts of Par- 
liament referring to such institutions, which contain 1,193 inmates, of 
whom 574 are males and 619 females : 171 of the whole number were 
received under the sentence of magistrates. The income of the schools 
for 1860 was 20,5997. 19s. 9d. Of uncertified Industrial Schools 
there are 36, with 2,822 children, of whom 1,647 are males and 
1,175 females, and a total income of 21,541/. 4s. 9d. for 1860. The 
total number of Reformatories in England and Wales, certified under 
the Reformatory Acts, was 47 in May, 1860, with 2,594 inmates on 
the 31st December, 1859, and an aggregate expenditure for 1858 of 
74,3511. 1s. 9d. About 2,000/. in the year is now received from the 
parents of juvenile criminals for their support in Reformatories. 
The Commissioners speak highly of the efficiency of the Reformatory 
Schools: ‘‘ Upon the whole, none of the institutions connected with 
education appear to be in a more satisfactory condition than the 
Reformatories. We have no recommendations to make respecting 
them, as, apart from the excellent manner in which they appear to 
be working, their establishment is still so rec&nt, that the time for 
such alterations as may be required has not yet arrived.” 

Naval and Military Schools—While the total average number of © 
soldiers, whose names were on the books of Regimental Schools in 
1859, was 11,195, the average daily attendance was only 3,934. In 
the Schools for the Children of Non-commissioned Officers and Pri- 
vates, in 1858, the number of children under instruction was 11,062. 
In both kinds of schools small fees are charged. At the School for 
Boys in Woolwich Arsenal, out of 1,300 boys, from 10 to 18 years 
of age, employed in the Arsenal, the average attendance at the school 
in 1858 was 621. In the Normal School for Regimental Schoo!- 
masters, in the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, there are 40 students 
in training. The number of trained schoolmasters at present in the 
army is 244, and of trained schoolmistresses, 242. In the Royal 
Military Asylum, or Duke of York’s School, there are about 500 boys 
under instruction. In ships of the navy, having a complement of 
not less than 300 men, schools are established, but they are not 
generally very efficient. Besides these there are schools for appren- 
tices and factory boys in the naval dockyards, which had under in- 
struction 441 apprentices and 599 factory boys in 1859; schools on 
board ships in harbours, and Royal Marine Schools, for preparing 
boys for service in the navy; and Greenwich Hospital Schools, in 
which 800 boys, sons of deceased and disabled seamen, receive edu- 
cation, in which nautical studies form a prominent feature. 

Proportion of Scholars to Population.—In all the specimen dis- 
tricts, and also throughout the kingdom, considerable improvement 
has taken place with respect to the relative number of children 
attending school. In the ten specimen districts, taken together, the 
number of scholars attending public and priyate Week-day Schools in 
1851 was 1 in 9°09 of the whole population; in 1858 the number 
was equal to 1 in 7°83 of the population. For England and Wales, 
in 1888, the proportion was estimated at 1 in 7°7. These figures 
may be usefully compared with the proportion of scholars to the 
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pulation in France, which is 1 in 9; in Holland, 1 in 8°11; and in 
Sear under a system of compulsory education, where the propor- 
tion reaches 1 in 6°27. 

Attendance of Scholars.—From the returns obtained from the speci- 
men districts, it would appear that of every hundred children actually 
under instruction in public schools 3, and in private schools 5°4, are 
under 3 years of age; 19°8 in public and 34°7 in private schools are 
from 3 to 6 years of age; 47°6 in public and 40°8 in private are from 
6 to 10 years of age ; 242 in private and 14°5 in public schools are 
from 10 to 13 years of age; and 5°4 in public and 4°6 in private 
schools are above 13 years of age. From a careful consideration of 
the returns, it would appear that six years is the average attendance 
at school. The average daily attendance at public Week-day Schools in 
the specimen districts, and probably throughout the whole country, 
is about 76 per cent. of the number of scholars on the books. Wales 
eieaary the lowest ratio of attendance, being 71°9 per cent.; the 

ighest average is in the Lancashire and Yorkshire manufacturing 
district, where it is 82°4 per cent.—an amount of attendance secured 
chiefly in consequencé of the adoption of the half-time system. The 
ratio of attendance in private Week-day Schools is much higher, being 
84°8 per cent. Sunday Schools show an average attendance of 74°2 
per cent.; Evening Schools 67°6 per cent. A remarkable range is 
observed in the proportions throughout the districts: in the Evening 
Schools of the north metropolitan district only 54°9 per cent. of the 
total number attend; while in the maritime districts, represented 
by Bristol and Devonport, the attendance is 91°4 per cent. The 
Sunday-School attendance is highest in Wales, being 80°9 per cent. ; 
in Bradford and Rochdale it is lowest, being 67°3 per cent. ‘Taking 
all classes of schools into account, it is found that the attendance is 
best in the schools in the Mining districts. 

With respect to regularity of attendance at school, it was found 
that in the ten specimen districts, of 76°1 per cent. of the week-day 
scholars who, in 1858, attended school, 17°4 per cent. attended less 
than 50 days; 18°9 per cent. from 50 to Jess than 100 days; 20°7 
per cent. from 100 to less than 150 days; 24°4 per cent. from 150 
to less than 200 days; and 18°6 per cent. above 200 days in the 
year. The greatest number of days in the year on which a child is 
expected to attend school is 220. It follows from the preceding 
statements that not more than three-fifths of the scholars attend 
school 100 days, or 20 weeks in the year, and upwards. One cause 
of this low average of attendance is the — of parents to 
pay for a broken week. The average number of days in the year 
during which attendance is given at schools appears to have fallen off 
considerably of late years. ‘Thus the scholars who attended school 
176 days and more in the year were 47°4 per cent. of the total 
number of scholars in 1853; 46°7 per cent. in 1854; 45°5 per cent. 
in 1855; 42°6 per cent. in 1856; and only 39°4 in 1857. The 
frequent changing from one school to another, occasioned by removal 
of parents to other localities, and by other causes, must lessen the 
amount of benefit received at school; but a slight improvement in 
this respect appears in the returns for 1859 as compared with 1858. 
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The following calculation may be taken as a rough outline of the 
history of the course of education of the typical English schoolboy, 
deduced from the preceding statements :—he is at school for nearly 
six years, when he is between 6 and 12 years of age; he attends 
about seven hours daily for about 150 days in the year, and changes 
his school every other year. This is exclusive of his Sunday attend- 
ance. He thus has about 900 days’ schooling, at an average cost to 
his parents of about 4d. a-week, or 2/. 10s, for the whole period. 

Quality of Instruction—The various subjects of education are 
——. taught in the common day-schools in a very unpractical 
way. ith respect to reading it was found in the specimen districts 
that a larger proportion of scholars were being taught reading than 
any other subject in the week-day and Sunday schools ; in the even- 
ing schools about an equal proportion were learning reading and 
writing. A considerable number acquire the mere art of reading 
with considerable ease, but there is a lamentable want of the faculty 
of understanding what is read. This it is often not considered within 
the teacher’s province to care for. Writing and arithmetic are also 
in many cases taught in a very imperfect and mechanical manner. 

Subjects of Study at School.—The following table shows the pro- 
portion of scholars learning the various subjects in the different kinds 
of schools in the specimen districts :— 


Public Private Evening 
Subjects. Week-Day. | Week-Day. | Schools. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Religious . 71°7 
Reading. . . 93°5 
Writing . 43°2 
. 33°8 
eography . 
English, Grammar . 
English History. 
Mechanics . . 
Algebra. . . 
Elements of Physical Science. 
Music from Notes . . 
Needlework. . . 
Other Industrial Work 
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In reading, the proportion is high in all the schools. In the Welsh 
district many more females learn to read than males. ~ In the private 
schools there is a remarkable range in the proportion of scholars 
learning religious subjects. In the agricultural districts, comprising 
part of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Suffolk, it was only 36°6 
per cent.; in the metropolitan district north of the Thames it was 
89°1 per cent. The returns obtained show that very few of the 
labourers’ children are instructed in such branches of science as are 


* No girls learn these subjects; the proportions are those of males only. 
G3 
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likely to be of service to them in the sphere of active life which they 
may expect to occupy. About one per cent. of the male scholars 
only are taught mechanics. Now the greater number of these scholars 
become labourers : they will be constantly using machines and tools ; 
but in consequence of their ignorance of the mechanical laws which 
govern matter, an immense amount of their labour will be uselessly 
expended. Each labourer, in the eourse of lengthened experience, 
does contrive means for facilitating his labour, but he very seldom 
grasps the great principles of the science, and consequently cannot 
apply the knowledge gained in the use of one kind of machine to the 
working of other machines which he may have to handle. It does 
not appear from the returns that political economy is at all taught in 
these schools. This science forms, however, a part of the course of 
instruction in several schools of great efficiency, such as the Birkbeck 
schools, established by the patriotic exertions of Mr. William Ellis. 
We subjoin a Table which shows—1, the estimated population of 
each county in 1858 ; 2, the number of scholars in the public weck- 
day schools; 3, the number in the Sunday schools; and 4, the 
number in the evening schools; we are unable to ascertain the 


number of scholars in the private weck-day schools :— 


Counties. Population, Day Scholars, 
Bedford + | 1375417 11,758 24,711 | 1,361 
Berks, 1753969 19,064 21,621 864 
Bucks + + « « 168,867 16,654 26,900 | 1,161 
Cambridge . 201,449 15,209 24,217 | 1,004 
Cheshire . 502,654 39 666 66,952 | 3,318 
Cornwall. . « . 364,912 22,459 56,817 877 
Cumberland. . . 208,526 18,595 18,773 611 
Derby « « 303,748 28,512 $2,153 | 15547 
Devon + © « 591,742 47,422 54,612 | 1,163 
Dorset « 190,721 20,951 27,214 | 1,309 
Durham. . «+ - 461,684 33,023 535736 | 1,043 
Essex. © 387,013 44,411 45,148 | 1,837 
Gloucester + « - 478,503 49,786 58,915 | 1,776 
Hampshire*. . . 547,499 50,210 552449 | 1,659 
Hereford. «© « « 116,959 10,444 10,198 59 
Hertford. . . e 175,010 19,009 22,854 | 1,374 
Huntingdon. 68, 383 6,986 9,673 333 
Kent. « 666,361 67,721 68,997 | 1,678 
Lancaster | 2,330,382 174,990 2935937 | 15,263 
Leicester. 240,765 20, 264 36,080 | 1,177 
Lincoln. .. . 441,277 42,143 64,501 | 1,114 
Middlesex . «+ . | 2,137,143 163,929 120,823 | 6,594 
Monmouth . 1755705 115,502 24,459 506 
Norfolk . « 464,613 41,255 50,684 | 2,221 
Northampton . . 221,895 22,793 36,592 | 15989 
Northumberland . 332,655 22,248 26,730 940 
Nottingham. . . 285 5520 21,255 41,624 | 1,618 
Oxford . .. . 175589 21,153 23,624 | 1,266 


* Including the Isle of Wight and the Channel Islands. 
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Counties. Population. | Day Scholars. 


24,216 2,812 35263 163 
231,624 20,238 28,693 310 
449,417 42,842 579217 | 2,498 
688 ,843 57,907 105,721 1,421 
3535308 335745 42,997 | 2,036 
761,545 63,604 53045 | 1,994 
| 364,895 335192 335462 
. 533,661 36,144 50,352 
59,550 75518 6,612 
254.221 32,542 40,883 
° 298,496 22,605 34,250 
| 1,955,997 158,661 268,189 
55,687 45473 5 565 
62,253 4,139 
65,888 35700 6,692 
72,186 45333 
113,645 8,894 10,819 


Rutland . 
Salop. 

Somerset 
Stafford 
Suffolk . 
Surrey 
Sussex . 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts}. . 
Worcester . 
York. . 
Isle of Man . 
Anglesey . 


Brecon . 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh . 
Flint. . e 
Glamorgan . 
Merioneth . 
Montgomery. 
Pembroke . 
Radnor . . 
Calvinistie Meth 
dists in Wales 


95.481 7337 13,976 
68,972 11,088 
286,429 20,675 29,644 
38 ,843 2,841 4,231 
67,335 4,761 10,905 
98 , 566 7+580 11,458 
24,716 1,505 1,656 


os 25474 106 ,279 


The annexed Table exhibits the cstimated number of scholars in 


connection with the different religious denominations in England and 
Wales :— 


Religious Denominations. Dar Scroiene Sunday. | Evening. 


Church of England . . 1,187,086 | 1,092,822 | 54,157 
British « . 151,005 4,250 
Roman Catholic . . 85 ,866 353458 | 8,413 
Wesleyan (Old Conncetion) 595873 453,702 | 1,150 
Congregational. .« . . 33,163 267,226 | 6,344 
Unitarian . 4,088 13,142 | 1,710 
Calvinistic Methodist 2,929", 112,740* 
Jews. . ° 3,204 88 
Society of Friends. 3,026* 
Presbyterian Church in England’ 25702" 
Primitive Methodist . . . 1,342*| 136,929 
Presbyterian (undefined) . . . 2,592* 
United Methodist Free Church . 1,176" 62,609 


* These Returns are taken from Census of 1851. 
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Religious Denominations. Sunday. Evening. 
Non-denominational . . . . 2,662 978 
Ragged Schools . .« . . . 20,909 23,157 707 
Orphan and Philanthropic . . 3,762 
Birkbeck Schools . . . 1,427 
Factory Schools e » e I 7 ooo* oe 
Reformatory. «© « 2,683 : 
Naval «© e@ « I,491 oe 
Collegiate and superior or richer 

endowed Schools . . . 35 


* These Returns are taken from Census of 1851. 


Proposats FoR Haxr-time ScHOOLING, ALTERNATED WiTH Work 
ok Dritx Exercise. 


Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., at the request of Mr. N. W. Senior, 
a member of the Education Commission, collected a mass of informa- 
tion, and made some important suggestions, with a view to promote 
the efficiency of the instruction imparted in week-day schools. The 
result of his investigations was laid before the Commission, and was 
printed, by order of the House of Lords, for general information. 
We briefly indicate here the leading features of Mr. Chadwick’s plans : 

Under the present system of daily instruction it is often found that 
the ordinary course of a boy’s attendarice at school obtains for him 
an indifferent knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. His 
mental constitution is so overworked that he is unable to concentrate 
his attention in the afternoon upon the subject before him, and fre- 
quently in hot weather he becomes languid and sleepy. His body 
undergoes no special physical training; his health suffers from badly 
ventilated and otherwise unhealthy schoolrooms ; and when he obtains 
a situation, he has almost everything to learn respecting its duties. 

Mr. Chadwick, and several schoolmasters of great practical ex- 
perience, maintain that a labouring man’s child may, by attending 
school six hours daily for three years, acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the elements of instruction. He will be able to read intelligently, 
to write legibly, and to spell correctly ; he will also have a general 
aptitude for applying the principles of arithmetic as far as decimals 
and fractions. ‘* Added to these,” writes Mr. Chadwick, ‘‘ would 
be some education of the hand and eye in drawing for handicrafts, 
and practice in vocal music for psalmody, or an education of the ear ; 
also the bodily training, or such aptitude for labour and service as are 
imparted by systematized gymnastics; including swimming, the 
military and naval drill, imparted while the body is more pliant, 
better than it is or can be imparted in after-life; and with the drill 
the mental habits implied by the term discipline, namely, duty, 
order, prompt obedience to command, self-restraint, punctuality, 
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patience. With these, with the seeds of congenital disease eradi- 
cated, with the body invigorated, and somewhat inured, and made 
apt, physically as well as mentally, to labour—thus trained, he would 
enter life with increased assurances of moral and social success, such 
as have never yet been extensively imparted by public educational 
arrangement.’ Such desirable results, it has been affirmed, may be 
realized by means such as the following :— 

By the adoption of the Half-time System.—Long-continued appli- 
cation to study, on the part of children, is objectionable, on account 
of its impairing the child’s power of concentration, and also on account 
of the injury thereby inflicted on the child’s bodily health. In cases 
in which “‘ half-time ” has been adopted, the schoolmasters say that the 
half-time scholars are quite equal to the other scholars in book-know- 
ledge, and considerably their superiors in intelligence and sharpness. 


By Drill and systematized (iymnastics.—The extra time obtained 


by adopting the half-time schooling might be profitably employed in 
imparting a sound physical training. ‘The immediate use of drill is, 
by assisting to eradicate congenital diseases which may be lurking in 
the system, to establish a sound, healthy constitution, to strengthen 
and brighten the intellectual power, and the better to prepare the 
scholar for the active duties of life, whatever may be the trade or 
occupation he may eventually pursue. By his tenth or eleventh 
year, the drilled boy is so superior to the undrilled, that he is eagerly 
sought after in the labour market, and it is estimated that, as a man, 
the one is a fifth more valuable than the other. On board ship it is 
found that a drilled Jad is useful the moment he steps on board, his 
previous training having made him familiar with the use of the dif- 
ferent parts of the.vessel, while some time must pass before a boy 
who has not been taught in this way can make himself serviceable in 
the business of the ship. In certain cases agricultural labour might, 
with advantage, be substituted for the drill. The accession of wages 
thus acquired would go far to reconcile the parents to their child’s 
longer attendance at school. We may here mention that upwards 
of three centuries ago, Martin Luther was an advocate of the ‘‘ short- 
time” system. For in answer to the objection of parents that they 
wanted their children to work for them, the great reformer said, ‘‘ And 
I ask no more than this, namely, that boys shall attend upon such 
schools as I have in view an hour or two a-day, and none the less 
spending their time at home, or in learning some trade, or in doing 
what you will. Thus both these matters will be cared for together.” 

By Economizing the Means of Education.—Many thousands of 
pounds sterling are lost to this country ‘as the result of inefficient 
training and education. A little calculation shows that each indivi- 
dual of the pauper and criminal classes represents a direct loss to the 
nation of about 4007. And in the case of mechanics, the statement 
of an eminent manufacturer, that he would not exchange his well- 
ordered set of workmen for the uneducated and ill-conditioned work- 
men of another manufacturer on the opposite side of the road for 
less than 7,000/., is significant and suggestive. Mr. Nasmyth, the 
inventor of the steam-hammer, states that nine-tenths of the bad 
work in the engineering business is caused by an absence of the 
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‘power of comparison and the want of a “correct eye.” ‘ The 

annoyance I meet with,” he says, ‘‘ and the vexation and loss I 
encounter from the simple matter of crooked work to be drilled into 
true, is beyond all conception to those who are not practically con- 
versant with the very limited power of workmen in general in this 
respect.” He goes on to say that with a correct eye everything 
progresses smoothly, and he urges a more extended cultivation of 
the powers of that organ, as being of the highest commercial value. 
The operative who requires the assistance of children, as in some 
factories, prefers the children from the infant school to those from 
the streets, ‘‘ because they require less beating, and are sooner 
taught.” Military officers prefer educated and trained men because 
they are more obedient, more cool, more steady under fire, less liable 
to panics, and a smaller number are more to be trusted. They also 
say that one educated soldier as a sapper and miner is worth three 
ordinary soldiers of the line. With respect to the process of training 
in schools, it may, as a rule, be stated that the larger a school is, the 
more efficiently can the children be instructed, because they can be 
better classified with due regard to their actual educational condition. 
Time is thus economized, and the powers both of master and the 
pupils are more concentrated and more effective. In a large school 
a systematic division of labour in the work of instruction can be 
adopted with advantage. The social status of teachers may also be 
improved, because with a system of large schools the salaries of the 
teachers can be considerably advanced without any increase in the 
aggregate expenditure. Mr. Chadwick calculates that with a system 
of small schools (say of 100 scholars) the expense of a boy’s instruc- 
tion would be 2/. 10s. per annum, whercas in a system of large 
schools (say of 400 scholars) the cost would be only 16s. 8d. per 
annum, allowing in each case a sufficient staff of assistant teachers 
and pupil teachers. Large schools also involve smaller building 
expenses in the aggregate than small schools. 


Tur New Epvcationau Minute. 


The Commissioners recommend certain alterations in the con- 
ditions on which grants are made to the schools of the inde- 
pendent poor, and also in the mode of providing the amount 
required for maintaining these schools. ‘They recommend that the 
grants made to such schools shall be regulated by the opinion 
formed by the inspector as to the discipline, efficiency, and general 
character of the shee, and also on the proficiency in reading, writing, © 
and arithmetic, displayed by the scholars in examinations before the 
inspector (plain work being added in the case of girls); and to be 
reckoned only in respect of such children as have attended school at 
least 140 days in the year preceding the day of examination. Other 
suggestions and recommendations are made by the Commissioners, 
some of which, with modifications, have been embodied in the 
‘* Minute of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
establishing a revised code of regulations,” adopted July 21, 1861, 
and appointed to come into full operation after 31st March, 1862. 
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In this code the object of the educational grants is stated (Article 4) 
to be to promote the education of children belonging to the classes 
who support themselves by manual labour; and (Article 8) every 
school assisted from the grant must be either a school in connection 
with some recognized religious denomination, or a school in which, 
besides secular instruction, the Scriptures are read daily from the 
authorized version. By Article 40 the managers of day-schools may 
claim, per scholar, one penny for every attendance, after the first 
hundred, at the morning or afternoon meetings, and after the first 
twelve at the evening meetings, of their school within the year 
ending on the last day of the month preceding that fixed for the 
inspector’s annual visit. Attendance under Half-time Acts may be 
multiplied by two to make up the preliminary number. One-third 
part of the sum thus claimable is forfeited if the scholar fails to 
satisfy the inspector in reading, one-third if in writing, and one- 
third if in arithmetic, respectively. Article 46 specifies certain 
conditions, which, if not satisfied, the school will not receive any 
grant; and Article 47 specifies certain defects in the efficiency of the 
school or in its arrangements which will entail a reduction of the 
grants. Hitherto the teacher has received the amount of the Go- 
vernment grants in addition to his salary from the managers; but by 
the new code the money will be given to the managers of the school, 
who will make their own arrangements with the teacher. As the 
new regulations will make the amount of the grant in each case 
depend on the proficiency of the scholars, and not on the mere 
number in attendance, and may thus, in some cases, seriously affect 
the income of the schoolmaster, considerable dissatisfaction has been 
expressed by many teachers and friends of education with respect to 
this part of the new code. The advocates of the new system argue 
that it will present a greater stimulus to the really meritorious and 
efficient teacher, and tend to secure to the scholars the best efforts of 
their teachers in imparting the elements of a sound practical education, 
and thus to raise the standard of elementary instruction throughout 
the kingdom. In this, as in most other cases, the different views will 
probably be reconciled by some compromise, by which the public 
benefit may be realized without the infliction of private injury. 
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VIL—Hicuest and Lowest Prices of the PrincirpaAL Funps from 
November 1860 to October 1861. 


Fluctuations of the Funds. 


1860. 
November 


December 

1861. 
January 
February. 
March . 
April. . 
May. . 
Juno. 
July. 
August . 


September 


October . 


Bank, |2 Pe?-|3 New Indi Exch Bills. 
Bank | Sper| Za is 
{ 2353) 92 | 933) 92 | 2242) par. 
231 | 914) 913) 2203) 6 discount. 
{ 2343} 93 | 941} 923) 225 | par. 
*\| 231 | 913] 933] 913} 224 | discount. 
{ 233 | 923) 913} 924) 221 | par. 
“U) 231 | 91 | 914) 91 | 216 | 10 discount. 
{ 241 | 923) 92)} 923) 225 | 2 premium. 
“U 231 | 91}) 913) 914} 2173) 8 discount. 
{ 234 | 913] 92}) 913) 223 | 6 premium. 
231 | 91h} 913) 220 | 15 discount, 
{ 235 | 903; 923, 903} 225 | 2 premium. 
2263 893) 89'| 220 | 13 discount. 
234 | 903} 92 | 228] ,, 
*\| 232 | 894! 912) 893! 222 | 10 
234 | 90 | 92 | 90)) 228 | 2 premium. 
-{ 229 | 88%} 894) 883} 226 | 10 discount. 
232 | 901} 901] 221 | 7 premium. 
228 | 883| 884) 218 | 12 discount. 
{ 236 | 927) 93 | 927) 221 | 8 premium. 
*\| 2313) 897] 90 | 89%) 218 | 15 discount. 
{ 236 | 93 | 94 | 931) 223 | 8 premium. 
“Uso | 90%) 923) 902) 220 | 4 discount. 
{ 233 | 914) 93 | 91}; 224 | 9 premium. 
*{/ 231 | 903] 92 | 903 2213) par. 


IMPERIAL QUARTER, in ENGLAND 


r 
and WALEs, for one Week in each Month. 


Bank of England Rate of Discount.—Nov. 29, reduced from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. ; 
Dec. 31, raised to 6 per cent.; Jan. 7, 1861, raised to 7 
cent.; March 21, reduced to 7 jper cent.; April 4, reduced to 6 per cent.; April 11, 
reduced to 5 per cent.; May 16, raised to 6 per cent.; Aug. 2, reduced to 5 per cent. ; 


Aug. 15, reduced to 44 per cent.; Aug. 29, reduced to 4 per cent.; Sept, 19, reduced to 
3} per cent. ; Nov. 7, reduced to 3 per cent. 


VIII.—AveraceE Prices of Corn, 


per cent.; Feb. 14, raised to 8 per 


1860, 
November 17 
December 15. 

186!, 
January15 . 
February 16 . 
March 16. . 
April13 . 

ay ll... 
Junel5 . 
July13 . . 
August 17. 
September 21 


October26 . . 
November2. . 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| 8s d| & d| & d| & 
58 1 41 4 23 36 4 50 8 | 46 9 
51 5 38 7 22 1 33 «6 45 6 43 8 
568 2; 41 8] 22 35 5 35 0) 45 3 
55 10 40 6 22 11 35 2 41 5 43 3 
53 8 38 7 23 9 34 10 40 1 40 0 
56 10 37 5 24 #1 35 11 41 6 40 0 
55 0 36 4 25 7 30 0 43 0; 4011 
53 9 34 3 25 2 41 2 44 3) 44 1 
50 0 30 4 24 6 33 0 42 4 42 0 
50 3 30 0 25 11 37 5 42 7% 37 «5 
55 11 36 9 22 10 34 11 41 ll 38 9 
57 9| 36 7 2111; 35 1 42 3; 44 8 
59 5 | 37 1] 22 37 42 3| 44 4 
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PART II. 


LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, ARCHITECTURE 
AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1860-61. 


IX.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT ACTS 


PASSED IN THE THIRD SESSION OF THE EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


INCLOSURE ACT. 
[24 Victorice, cap. 1—March 22, 1861.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


This Act confirms the orders of the Commissioners for the following 
twenty-four inclosures :— 


Berkshire—Brightwalton. Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire 
—Lillingstone Dayrell and Passenham. Cumberland—Glassonby ; Ren- 
wick. Devonshire—Bovey Tracy. Dorsetshire—Batcombe ; Power- 
stock ; Stoborough Heath ; Winterbourne Steepleton. Essex—Felsted. 
Gloucestershire — Bitton, including Hanham Common; _ Brookthrop, 
Harescombe, Harefield, Whaddon, Quedgeley, Tuffleigh, Matson, Upton 
Saint Leonards, and Hempstead. Hampshire—Crofton Marsh Shore 
Land; Easton Common Fields; Newland Marsh Shore Land. Lanca- 
shire—Ribbleton Moor. Norfolk—Marlingford Common, Stafford- 
shire—Cannock. Sussex—Amberley Manor. Warwickshire—Arley. 
Worcestershire—Eldersfield ; Longdon. Yorkshire—Carlton in Craven ; 
Hasgill Fell. 


BANK OF ENGLAND PAYMENTS. 
[24 Victorize, cap. 3.—March 22, 1861.] 


An Act to make further Provision respecting certain Payments to and 
from the Bank of England, and to increase the Facilities for the 
Transfer of Stocks and Annuities, and for other Purposes. 


The first six clauses regulate and decrease the payments to the 
Bank of England for the management of the National Debt and the 
Unredeemed Debt, and also regulate the balances to be retained by 
the Bank arising from unredeemed dividends and other unclaimed 
moneys. By § 7 it is provided that, on closing the books for a certain 
number of days previous to the payment of dividends, the person in 
whose name the stock stands at the time of closing shall be entitled to 
the dividends then due, and in any transfer made after the books are 
so closed, the person accepting the same shall do so exclusive of the 
half-year’s dividend then due. This provision, by § 10, is also to apply 
to East India Stock. By §8 the retransfer of stock on which dividends 
have been unclaimed for ten years to the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt may be made by the deputy accountant- 
general, or the assistant secretary of the Governors, as validly as by 
ha accountant-general or secretary of the Company for the time 
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Abstracts of Important Public Acts. 


EXCHEQUER BILLS. 
[24 Victorix, cap. 5.—April 18, 1861.] 


An Aci to amend the Law relating to Supply Exchequer Bills, and to 
charge the same on the Consolidated Fund. 


By § 1 it is enacted that Exchequer bills are to be prepared in a 
form fixed by the Treasury, to be signed by the comptroller-general or 
assistant-comptroller, after his authority has been duly notified in the 
‘London Gazette ;’ and all moneys raised on such bills (§ 2), with 
the interest thereon, are to be charged on the Consolidated Fund. The 
rate of interest (§ 3) is to be fixed by the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, to be payable half yearly by the Bank of England, but is not 
to exceed 5l. 10s. per cent. per annum. Fourteen days prior to the 
expiration of each twelve months from the date of issue, and during 
their legal currency (§ 4), notice is to be given in the ‘London 
Gazette’ that payment will be made; and if not then claimed, such 
bills are to have legal currency for another twelve months, and go on 
from year to year, but the holder cannot claim payment at any interval 
between the times fixed " such yearly notices; except that (§ 5) such 
bills, during any part of the last six months of each year, may be used 
in payment of all duties or taxes due to the Crown, but they are not to 
be finally accepted until transmitted to and verified by the comptroller- 
general ; and interest is to be allowed on them (§ 8) up to the day of 
such payment. Persons so paying (§ 9) are to write their names and 
the date at full length on them. By § 6 the Treasury are empowered 
to issue fresh bills in lieu of bills paid off or received for duties or 
taxes; and also (§ 7) to issue new bills to replace former exchequer 
bills to any amount not exceeding 13,230,000/.; and to this amount 
(§ 20) the Bank of England is authorised to lend money on such bills 
notwithstanding the Act of 5 and 6 Wm. and Mary, cap. 20, and other 
Acts. By §§ 10 and 12 Exchequer bills are to be made with two 
counterfoils, and such cheques and indent as the Treasury may direct, 
and the persons having the payment of such bills are to have the use 
of them in ordér to guard against forgery, one counterfoil always to 
remain in the custody of the comptroller-general ; and all cheques, 
indents, and counterfoils to be delivered back to the Exchequer when 
the bills have been paid off, and the amount audited and allowed. If 
by accident a bill has been defaced (§ 12), the Treasury may cause 
a new bill to be issued, bearing the same date and number, and subject 
to the same rule as the previous one, which is to be cancelled. The 
forging of an Exchequer bill (§ 13) is punishable as a felony. In case of 
loss of a bill by fire or otherwise (§ 14), on proof of such loss by one or 
more credible witness or witnesses before the barons of the Exchequer, 
a new bill may be granted, on security being given for repayment in 
ease such bill shall be thereafter produced. Fractions of a penny 
(§ 15) are not payable for interest on bills. §§ 16 and 17 are for the 
regulation of the manufacture of the paper used for exchequer bills ; 
and § 18 declares it to be a felony to manufacture paper or make plates 
or dies in imitation of those used for Exchequer bills, or to take, or 
assist in taking, impressions from them; and persons (§ 19) found in 
possession of any such are guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject to 


imprisonment for any term not excceding three years or less than six 
months. 
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Abstracts of Important Public Acts, 


CHARITABLE USES. 
[24 Victorise, cap. 9—May 17, 1861.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Conveyance of Land for 
Charitable Uses. 


It is enacted by § 1 that no future deed or assurance of any heredi- 
taments, or of any estate or interest therein, made for any charitable 
uses whatever, shall be void by reason of not being indented ; nor from 
such grant containing any reservation or specified stipulation for the 
donor’s benefit; nor, in case of copyhold, from such grant not being 
made by deed; and that all such reservations shall be continued to 
the representatives of the donor for their benefit. By § 2, where 
the charitable uses of any deed are declared in a separate deed or 
instrument, it is not necessary to enrol the deed of gift as prescribed in 
9 Geo. IL., cap. 36, but the separate or other deed will be null and void 
unless enrolled in the court of Chancery within six calendar months of 
its being perfected; and (§ 3) no past deed, by which any estate or 
interest is held for valuable consideration, is to be considered void if 
duly enrolled in the court of Chancery, or shall be so enrolled within 
twelve. months from the passing of this act. By § 4, where the 
charitable uses of any past deed, under which possession is now held, 
have been declared by any other deed which has been enrolled, such 
enrolment shall be deemed sufficient; but where neither deed has 
been enrolled, the enrolment of such separate deed within twelve 
months from the passing of this act is requisite to prevent the deed 
becoming void, This act, however (§ 5), is not to invalidate nor extend 
to deeds already made good and valid under the provisions of the 
9 Geo. IV., cap. 85, nor to deeds already avoided by any suit in law or 
equity; nor to affect or prejudice any suit actually commenced; nor 
any deed or instrument thirty years old; and no deed or instrument, 
heretofore executed, as to which it shall be proved to the satisfaction 
of the clerk of enrolments that the acknowledgments of the grantor 
cannot be obtained within twelve calendar months, shall need such 
acknowledgment prior to enrolment. The act (§ 6) does not extend 
to Scotland or Ireland, or to the prejudice of either of the two uni- 
versities of Oxford or Cambridge, or to the colleges of Eton, Win- 
chester, or Westminster. 


POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


[24 Victoria, cap. 14.—May 17, 1861.] 


An Act to grant additional Facilities for depositing small Savings at 
ree with the Security of the Government for due Repayment 
thereof. 


In order to facilitate the deposit of small savings, the Postmaster- 
General, with the consent of the Treasury Commissioners, is authorised 
(§ 1) to direct such of his officers as he shall see fit to receive deposits 
for remittance to the principal office, and repay the same, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed. Every such deposit (§ 2) (which 
may not be of less amount than one shilling, nor of any sum not a 
multiple thereof) is to be entered in the depositor’s book, attested by 
the receiving officer and by the dated stamp of his office; the amount 


received is to be reported on the same day to the Postmaster-Gencral ; 
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the acknowledgment is to be transmitted fd the depositor, and this 
acknowledgment is to be conclusive evidence of his claim to repayment 
with interest; but for ten days after deposit the signature of the 
receiving officer is sufficient: if within that time the acknowledgment 
has not been received, written application must be made to the Post- 
master-General; the book then becoming evidence for another ten 
days. The depositor (§ 3) is entitled to repayment of the whole or any 
part of the deposit, on making a demand in a prescribed form at any 
st-office where deposits are received or oa, within ten days at 
arthest after sending in the demand. The names of depositors (§ 4) 
are not to be disclosed, nor the amount paid in or withdrawn, to any 
one except the Postmaster-General and the officers appointed by him 
to carry this act into effect. The moneys received (§ 5) are to be paid 
over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt; and 
all sums withdrawn shall be repaid by them through the Post-office. 
Any deficiency in the deposit fund (§ 6) is to be made good out of the 
Consolidated Fund ; the rate of interest (§ 7) is to be 2} per cent. on 
sums not less than Il. or a multiple thereof; the interest (§ 8) to be 
calculated to Dec. 31 in every year, and to be added to and become 
part of the principal. The moneys remitted to the National Debt 
Commissioners (§ 9) are to be invested in the same way as those from 
Saving Banks; a separate account is to be kept; and a balance sheet 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 of each year to be laid before parliament not 
later than March 31 of the following year. Depositors wishing to 
transfer their deposits to a Savings Bank (§ 10), will be furnished with 
a certificate of the whole amount due to them, and with such certifi- 
cate an account is opened with the selected Savings Bank, and closed 
with the Post-office; or the transaction may be reversed, and the 
depositor in a Savings Bank may have his deposit transferred to the 
Post-office by a certificate signed by two trustees of the bank. The 
Postmaster-General is authorised (§ 11) to make regulations from time 
to time for the effective working of this act, such regulations to be laid 
before parliament; as are also (§ 12) the accounts annually, not later 
than March 31; such accounts (§ 13) to be previously examined and 
audited by the Audit Commissioners. All existing provisions relating 
to Savings Banks (§ 14) to be deemed applicable to this act, so far as they 
are not repugnant; and all expenses incurred in the execution of this 
act (§ 15) are to be paid out of the moneys received. 

(This act, of which an outline proposed by Mr. Sikes of Hudders- 
field was given in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 1860, p. 190, 
affords great facilities for every person to invest their minutest savings 
securely and profitably. It has already been carried into execution 
with remarkable success. } 


SMOKE NUISANCE (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT ACT. 
[24 Victoriee, cap. 17.—June 7, 1861.] 


An Act to amend an Act of the 20 and 21 Vict., cap. 73, for the Abate- 
ment of the Nuisance arising from the Smoke of Furnaces in Scotland. 


This short Act merely empowers complaints to be made and 
nalties to be recovered, under the former Act, without the aid of the 
rd Advocate ; and in parliamentary boroughs to include the whole 
parliamentary boundary within the provisions of the said Act. 
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COMBINATIONS OF PARISHES IN SCOTLAND. 
[24 Victorie, cap. 18.—June 7, 1861.] 


An Act to make Provision for the Dissolution of Combinations of 
Parishes in Scotland as to the Management of the Poor. 


By the 8 and 9 Vict., cap., 83, under the sanction of the Board of 
Supervision, parishes might be combined for the better administration 
of the affairs of the poor, but no power was given to dissolve such com- 
bination after being once effected. The present Act is to supply that 
power on the application of the parochial board of any such combined 
parishes ; but, in case of refusal, the application cannot be renewed till 
after the lapse of five years, 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE. 
[24 Victorie cap. 20.—June 12, 1861.] 


An Act to continue certain Duties of Customs and. Inland Revenue for 
oa Service of Ler Majesty, and to alter and repeal certain other 
ties. 


The income-tax, again passed for one year, is reduced by this act to 9d. 
in the pound on incomes above 1501. per annum, and to 43d. in England, 
and 3d. in Scotland and Ireland, on farm occupiers to that amount ; 
and on incomes between 1001. and 1501. to 6d. in the pound; but asthe 
Act was not passed till June, it is made retrospective on all incomes 
received in the interval. The remainder of the act is to continue the 
duties on tea, sugar, and certain confectionary, as settled in 1860; to 
increase the duty on chicory to 8s. 6d. per cwt. till April 1, 1862, 
thenceforward to 11s. per cwt.; to repeal the paper-duties, and to pro- 
vide for the payment of drawback on paper, &c., according to a pre- 
scribed mode, on and after Oct. 1, 1861. 


EXCISE AND STAMPS. 
[24 Victorise, cap. 21.—June 28, 1861.] 


An Act for Granting to Her Majesty certain Duties of Excise 
and Stamps. 


The duties imposed by this act are contained in the annexed schedule, 
but by § 5 licences to hawkers, if taken for any period not exceeding 
six months, are to expire on July 31 after the date of taking out, and 
if for any period exceeding six months, on Jan. 31; these licences (§ 5) 
may be granted by any authorised officer of Inland Revenue on the 
certificate of a justice of the peace, or the superintendent or inspector 
of police, that the applicant is a proper person to be so licensed, but 
this regulation is not to affect (§ 7) the licences required by law to be 
taken out by hawkers trading in any other manner than that mentioned 
in the schedule, nor does it interfere with any of the pains or penalties 
imposed by previous acts for offences under the acts now in force; such 
licensed hawkers also may carry and sell tea and coffee (§ 8) under an 
excise licence ; and persons (§ 9) seeking for orders for goods to be 
afterwards delivered, to be deemed hawkers, but not to extend to com- 
mercial travellers, nor to the makers of goods or wares or their agents, 
All persons (§ 10) who, as agent, shall advertise for sale or to be let, or 
in expectation of gain shall sell or let any furnished house or part of 
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such house, of a yearly value exceeding 251., is to be deemed a house 
agent; the Commissioners of Inland Reverfue, or persons authorised 
by them (§ 11), are to grant such licences, which are always to expire 
on June 5 following; and the penalty 6 12) for acting without a 
licence is 201.; but no solicitor, conveyancer, or auctioneer (§ 13), 
having a licence to acts such, is to be required to take out a licence as 
house : agent. The stamp (§ 14) on the agreement for letting or taking 
a furnished house may be adhesive, but must be cancelled by writing 
over it the name or one of the names of the person or persons signing it, 
the penalty (§ 15) for neglect being 5. 


ScHEDULE. 


For and upon every additional Excise Licence to be taken out by 
any licensed Dealer in Spirits in Great Britain to authorise and 
empower him to sell by Retail Foreign or British Spirits in any 
Quantity not less than One reputed Quart Bottle, or as to 
Foreign Liqueurs in the Bottles in which the same may have 
been imported, and not to be drunk or consumed on the Premises, 
the Sumof 3s. 

For and upon every Excise. Licence to be taken out ‘by any person 
for the Sale in any House or Shop of Table Beer, at a Price not 
exceeding the Rate of One Penny Half-penny the Quart, and 
not to be drunk or consumed on the Premises where sold . 5s. 

Bill of Exchange (Foreign) for the Payment of Money exceeding 
5001. drawn out of the United Kingdom, and payable or endorsed 
or negotiated within the United Kingdom : 

For 1007. and Part of 1001. of the 
payable 

Lease or Tack of any "Furnished ‘Dwelling House for any Term 7 
Period of Time less than a Year, or any Agreement, Minute or 
Memorandum of Agreement, containing the Term and Conditions 
on which any such House is let, occupied, or held for any such 
Term or Period of Time, where the Rent for such Term or Period 
of Time shall exceed 251. ; . Qs. 6d, 

And where the same, together with : any Schedule, Receipt, or 
other Matter put or endorsed thereon or annexed thereto, 
shall contain 2,160 Words or upwards, then for every entire 
Quantity of 1,080 Words therein contained over and above 
the first 1,080 Words, the further progressive Duty of 2s. 6d. 

And for any Duplicate or Counterpart thereof, the same Duty or 
Duties. 

Licence to be taken out by any Hawker, Pedlar, or Petty Chapman 
in Great Britain who shall travel and trade on Foot, without 
any Horse or other Beast bearing or drawing Burden, "and who 
shall carry his Goods, Wares, or Merchandise to, and sell or 
expose for Sale the same at, other Men’s Houses only, and not in 
or at any House, Shop, Room, Booth, Stall, or other Place what- 
ever belonging to or hired or occupied or used by him for selling 
or exposing the same for Sale in any Town to which he may 
travel : 

Where such Licence shall be haat for any period not 
exceeding Six Months 1/, 


Aud where the same shall be granted for any Period excced- 
ing Six Months and not exceeding a Year . . 2I. 

Licence to be taken out by any such trading Person in Great Britain 

who shall travel with One Beast of Burden only, that is to say, 
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an Ass, or a Mule, or a Horse not exceeding in Height Thirteen 
Hands, of Four Inches to each Hand : 
Where such Licence shall be granted for any Period not 
exceeding Six Months . 21. 
And where the same shall be granted for any Period exceeding 
Six Months and not exceeding a Year ° 41, 
The several Stamp Duties hereinbefore contained in this Schedule to 
be in lieu of the Stamp Duties now payable upon the like Matters 
under any other Act now in force. 
Licence to be taken out yearly after July 5, 1861, by every Person 
who shall use or exercise the Business, Occupation, or Calling 


COMMONS INCLOSURE, No. 2. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 38—July 22, 1861.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of ¢ a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners. 


This, the second act of the session, sanctions the inclosure, accord- 
ing to the Report of the Commissioners of the following twenty-six 
places 

Berk:shire—Spencer’s Wood Common; Swallowfield. Brecknockshire 
—Garthbrengy Common; Llanddew Common ; Llanfihangel-fechan ; 
Merthyr Cynog ; : Talachddhu ; Talwen Common. Cumberland— 
Loweswater. Dorsetshire—East Orchard. Essex—Upshire; Writtle 
and Roxwell. Herefordshire—Dilwyn. Norfolk—Thorpe Low Com- 
mon, Oxfordshire — Whichwood (Pudlicot). Radnorshire — Llanfi- 


hangel Rhydithon ; Radnor Forest. Shropshire—Cleeton. Surrey— 
Chaldon Common, Sussex—Walderton Down. Warwichshire—Bed- 
worth. Westmoreland—Ambleside ; High and Low Hartsopp Pastures, 
Worcestershire—Armscote Field. Yorkshire—Linton ; Thoralby. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL. 
(24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 39.—July 22, 1861.] 


An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act (1858) relating to the Districts of Brighton, East Cowes, 
Preston, Morpeth, Bromsgrove, and Durham; and for other Purposes 
in relation thereto. 

By this act the Provisional Orders for the improvement and better 
management of the above-named places are sanctioned and legalised ; 


and they are empowered to raise money to carry the provisional orders 
into effect, 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES CONTINUANCE. 
[24 and 25 Victorix, cap. 42.—July 22, 1861.] 


An Act to continue the Duties levied on Coal and Wine by the Corpo- 
ration of London. 
By this act the duty of 4/. per tun on wine granted by the 5and 6 Wm. 
and Mary, cap. 10, and the duties of 1s, 1d. per ton on coals, granted 
by various acts, portions of which would expire in 1861 and 1862, the 
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same are continued ; to be levied as heretofore on all wine, and on all 
coal, culm, and cinders, brought to any plac® within the Port of Lon- 
don westward of Gravesend, or brought by railway or inland naviga- 
tion, or any other mode of conveyance to any place within the metro- 
politan police district, until July 5, 1872. The duty on wine, and 9d. 
of the duty on coals, after the charges on the London Bridge approaches 
have been satisfied, are to be paid to an account to be opened in the 
name of the Commissioners of the Treasury at the Bank of England, to 
be intituled, The Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
Fund, which fund is to be applied in such manner as may hereafter be 
determined by parliament. The duty of 4d. per ton on coal is to be 
applied to the payment of the charges for the improvement of Cannon- 
street, and other improvements in the city ; after discharging which it 
is to be applied in such manner as parliament may direct. The draw- 
back on coals sent to places beyond the limits of the port of London, 
or beyond the metropolitan police district, to be allowed as heretofore. 
All moneys, stock, funds, and securities standing to the account of the 
Metropolis Improvement Fund, or to the account of the London Bridge 
Approaches Fund, shall, as soon as the charges on them are satisfied, 
be carried to and form part of the Thames Embankment and Metro- 
polis Improvement Fund. 


HARBOURS. 


[24 and 25 Victoria, cap. 47.—August 1, 1861.] 


An Act to facilitate the Construction and Improvement of Harbours by 


authorising Loans to Harbour Authorities ; to abolish Passing Tolls ; 
and for other Purposes. 


This Act is divided into eight Parts. The first provides for the 
manner in which loans may be raised for the purposes of improving or 
constructing harbours, and for the scale of dues to be levied. 

The second Part declares that from January 1, 1862, “all tolls and 
rates ordinarily known by the name of passing tolls, leviable in respect of 
any harbours on ships which pass but do not enter such harbours, or on 
any goods carried in any such ships, shall cease to be levied.” The 
remaining clause provides for the payment of debts legally incurred 
before March 15, 1861, out of the Consolidated Fund ; but any income or 
other property (except in the cases of Whitby and Bridlington harbours) 
that may be charged with the said debts in common with the tolls, 
shall be liable to make good any payments made in pursuance of this 
Act for the indemnity of the creditors. 

The third Part abolishes, from the said period, all rates, dues, and 
imposts, known as shipping dues, leviable by the charitable autho- 
tities of the Trinity House of Kingston-upon-Hull, the Trinity House 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Fraternity of Hostmen of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the Society of Keelmen on the river Tyne, the Trinity 
Corporation of Leith, the Guildry Corporation of Perth, and the 
Fraternity of the Masters and Seamen of Dundee, except when required 
for the execution of shipping purposes hitherto provided from such 
dues, and whenever such dues are not for the benefit of ships or goods 
carried in them at the place at which such dues are levied. Shipping 
purposes are defined to be anything that conduces to the safety or 
convenience of ships, or that facilitates the shipping or unshipping of 
goods, and the management of the same; and also the maintenance of 
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a life-boat or other means of preserving life from shipwreck. Pro- 
vision is then made for the payment of pensions, &c., granted before 
March 15, 1861, and for the application of any surplus. 

Part IV. abolishes all differential duties from the same date: these 
duties are defined to be “any dues, rates, or taxes levied on foreign 
ships, or on goods carried in foreign ships, which are not levied under 
like circumstances on British ships or goods carried in British ships ; 
and shall also include any excess of dues, rates, or taxes levied on 
foreign ships, or on goods carried in foreign ships over the dues or 
taxes levied on British ships, or on goods carried in British ships ; 
excepting always such duties as the Commissioners of Customs may be 
empowered to levy for the use of her Majesty, under any act of parlia- 
ment in the events therein mentioned.” The remaining clauses of 
the Part provide for compensation for loss, or for the commutation of 
the same on payment of a gross sum. 

Part V. empowers Corporations, &c., to transfer the Shipping Dues 
to the Harbour Authorities. 

Part VI. abolishes the special dues and taxes payable on ships in 
Dublin Harbour from and after January 1, 1862. 

Part VII. provides for the maintenance of the harbours of Rams- 
gate, Dover, Whitby, and Bridlington ; Ramsgate is to be transferred 
to the Board of Trade from Jan. 1, 1862, and a scale of charges is 
given. The Board has power to make compensation to persons 
deprived of their offices, and the town dues on coals imported are to 
cease on coal used by vessels in the harbour, or by railways having 
access to the tramway of the harbour, or when conveyed beyond the 
precincts of the town. Dover Harbour is made over to a trust, to be 
called the Dover Harbour Board, from the same date ; and they are to 
have power to impose rates for the maintenance of the harbour; the 
members of the Board are to be the Lord Warden o*% the Cinque Ports, 
two burgesses of Dover to be elected every three years, but eligible for 
re-election, one each to be appointed by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the President of the Board of Trade, and one each by 
the South Eastern Railway and the London Chatham and Dover 
Railway Companies; four to form a quorum; the members of the 
board are prohibited from holding places of profit under or from being 
concerned in contracts for the service of such Board, under a penalty of 
1001., and all such contracts are declared void. No new debts are to 
be contracted without the permission of the Treasury till all old debts 
are paid. The Corporation of Dover are empowered to transfer the 
harbour dues to the above constituted Board. The trustees of Whitby 
and the Commissioners of Bridlington retain their offices, and the 
town Commissioners are empowered to transfer to them the harbour 
dues ; they are empowered to levy rates not to exceed those of the 
Burgh Harbours Act of Scotland. 

Part VIII. is miscellaneous, vesting property in the Board of Trade, 
giving it power to purchase lands for the public service, &e. 


UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS. 
(24 and 25 Victories, cap, 53—August 1, 1861.] 


An Act to’ provide that Votes at Elections for the Universities may be 
recorded by means of Voting Papers. 


i After the returning officer has given notice of the day for proceeding 
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to the election of members of parliament for the Universities, any 
voter may record his vote in a prescribed forfa, to be testified to before 
a magistrate who is to sign the attestation, and then transmit it to the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University for which 
the election is to be held, or the Provost of Dublin University, 
or any one deputed by them to act for them; and these papers are 
to be received as votes ; but no person is to sign more than one paper, 
nor name more burgesses than there are to be elected. The person 
tendering the voting-paper is to sign an attestation on the back of 
the same, that he is personally acquainted with the voter, and verily 
believes that it is the paper by which he intends to vote; the person 
signing may, however, vote in person if his voting-paper has not been — 
already tendered at the poll. These voting-papers may be inspected 
by any person now entitled to object to votes, who may object to 
their reception on the ground that the person whose vote is tendered 
is not entitled to vote, or that the person tendering is not duly qualified, 
or that the claimant has already voted in person, or that the voting- 
paper bears date anterior to the notice of proceeding to election, or 
that the voting-paperis forged or falsified. The returning officer or his 
assessor is to decide on such objections, but in case the objection is that 
of the voting-paper being forged, or falsified, he is to receive and 
record the paper, having first written on it “objected to as being 
forged” or “ falsified,’’ with the name of the person making the objec- 
tion. The forging or falsifying of any such paper is declared to be a 
misdemeanour punishable by fine or imprisonment for any term not 


exceeding one year. 


EAST INDIA CIVIL SERVICE. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 54.—August 1, 1861.] 


An Act to confirm certain Appointments in India, and to amend the Law 
concerning the Civil Service there. 


Appointments made by the authorities in India are declared valid by 
§1, although not in accordance with the 33 Geo. III., cap.52. Vacan- 
cies in offices enumerated in a schedule (§ 2) are to be filled up by the 
appointment of covenanted civil servants, except that others may (§ 3), 
under special circumstances, be so appointed, provided such persons 
have resided for at least seven years in India ; and if appointed to any 
office in the revenue or judicial departments, they must pass an ex- 
amination in the vernacular language of the district to which they 
may be appointed; every such appointment (§ 4) to be provisional 
only, and to be reported to the Secretary of State, with the special 
reasons for such appointment, and unless approved of by the Secretary 
of State in Council such appointment is to be cancelled. All vacancies 
in offices not enumerated in the schedule are to be filled up (§ 5) 
without regard to the qualifications or restrictions prescribed in the 
before-mentioned act of Geo. III.; but (§ 6) this is not to apply to the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of any part of her Majesty’s dominions 


-in India, or to any office for which provision has been made by any 


other act of the present Session of Parliament. By § 7 so much of 
the 33 Geo. III., cap. 52, as requires seniority as a condition or quali- 
fication for the holding of office, is repealed. 
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IRREMOVEABLE POOR. 
[24 and 25 Victoria, cap. 55.—August 1, 1861.] 


An Act to amend the Laws regarding the Removal of the Poor and the 
Contribution of Parishes to the Common Fund in Unions.* 


After March 25, 1862, “ the residence of a person in any part of a 
union shall have the same effect in reference to the provisions of 
§ lof 9 & and 10 Vict., c. 66, as a residence in any parish;” that is 
to say, provided the poor person shall have resided in any one or more 
parishes in the same union for a period of three years without relief 
from the poor-rates, he shall be irremoveable from the union so long 
as he shall continue to reside therein without an interruption of his 
residence having taken place. Under the former law, if the parents, 
or surviving parent, of a child had acquired irremoveability, such 
privilege was not transmitted to the child on the death of the surviving 
parent, if it had not itself resided for five years in the parish of charge- 
ability ; but now (§ 2) where a child under the age of sixteen years, 
residing with its surviving parent, shall be left an orphan, and such 
parent shall at the time of death have acquired an exemption from 
removal by reason of a continued residence, such orphan shall, if not 
otherwise irremoveable, be exempt from removal in like manner and to 


* “Whereas it is desirable that the Laws for the Removal of the Poor shall be 
amended.” Such is the opening of the preamble of the Act of the 1st of August, 1861. 

The Editor of the ‘ Companion tv the Almanac’ was on a visit at St. John’s, Ilketshall, 
in Suffolk, when this brief statute, whose twelve clauses constitute one of the most 
important, however imperfect, reforms of our time, came to his hand. He had just 
been turning over the Register of the parish, which dates from 1538, Five farm- 
houses and ten labourers’ cottages were probably sufficient then, as they are sufficient 
now, for an agricultural population of between seventy and eighty souls. In a dreamy 
reverie over the life of a generation from the cradle to the grave, his attention was 
arrested by the following entry in the register :—‘ Nicholas Smyth, sent by St Henry 
Gaudy from Claxton unto Parham by cart from Cunstable to Cunstable, being very 

_ weake, in his trauvill dyed at St John’s, and was buried March the 9, anno 1609.” 
Two hundred and fifty-two years have passed since this fact was recorded—a solitary 
fact amongst thousands, of the manifold sorrows growing out of “the Laws for the 
Removal of the Poor.” 

Of Nicholas Smyth we learn nothing from this record but that, “being very weak,” 
he was sent by Sir Henry Gaudy from Claxton by cart, being passed from constable to 
constable. After he had been carted ten miles, he reached St. John’s, and there he died 
and was buried. Parham was twenty-three miles farther. The Law of Settlement of 
the 13 and 14 Charles II. had not then systematized the principle of interrupting the 


exchange of labour with capital, by, dragging away the labourer from the parish where . 


he sought employ to the parish where he was “ last legally settled,” in the apprehension 
that he might become chargeable where he was earning his bread. The Poor Law of 
Elizabeth, which provided by taxation of every inhabitant for setting the poor on work, 
and for relief of the lame, blind, old, and impotent, had, in 1609, been in operation eight 
years. ‘The taxed parishioners throughout the country had begun to look narrowly at 
their expenditure. The able-bodied person refusing to work for the ordinary wages, was, 
by the statute of 1598, to be whipped, and forthwith sent from parish to parish, the 
most strait way to the parish where he was born. How, if that able-bodied person who 
had honestly earned his wage fell sick, and became “very weak,” and was likely to be 
chargeable? Nicholas Smyth was probably some such person. He was to be be taken 
“home,” as the phrase was. The cart and the constable shortened his journey, and he 
found a final “home” amongst strangers, who gave him Christian burial. But the 
minuteness of the entry in the register of St. John’s appears to imply that this was an 
exceptional case. Many a “ poor Tom, whipped from tything to tything,”’ had no doubt 
crawled along this road. The “sturdy beggar,” the “rogue and vagabond,” tramped 
through the miry ways with few to pity or relieve him. There probably was some 
stretch of authority in removing Nicholas Sinyth by cart from constable to constable, he 
being very weak—an exercise of power which is duly chronicled. When the Law of 
Settlement of Charles II. had been in full operation during nine reigns, the people of 
* England had become quite familiar with the forcible removal of the sick and the dying. 
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the same extent as if it had then acquired for itself an exemption from 
removal by residence. Again, under the former law, a married woman 
could never acquire the privilege of irremoveability in her own right, 
unless temporarily sick ; but now (§ 3), where a married woman shall 
have been, or shall be, deserted by her husband, and shall after his 
desertion reside for three years in such a manner as would, if she were 
a widow, render her exempt from removal, she shall not be liable to be 
removed from the parish wherein she shall be resident, unless her 
husband return to cohabit with her. 

This Act makes perpetual the temporary provisions of the several 
statutes whereby the costs of the relief, burial, and maintenance of 
certain paupers have been made chargeable upon the common fund of 
unions, and makes further provision with respect to the chargeability 
to such fund of wayfarers, wanderers, or foundlings, and of non-settled 
persons being chargeable to the poor-rates by reason of temporary sick- 
ness (§§4 & 5). With regard to pauper lunatics, whether they are 
irremoveable or not, settled or non-settled, the statute enacts (§ 6) that 
the cost of the examination, removal, and maintenance of such in 
any asylum, licensed house, or registered hospital, shall be borne by 
the common fund of the union, and also provides (§ 7) that orders in 
lunacy may be obtained by or appealed against by boards of guardians ; 
but appeals now pending are to be determined by the provisions of the 
previous Act. The chargeability of union paupers on the common 
fund, imposed temporarily by previous statutes for their relief, burial, 
and maintenance, is now (§ 8) made perpetual. 

With regard to the “ common fund ” of unions, an alteration has been 
made as to the manner in which parishes shall contribute towards it, 
which will have the effect of equalising the burden, as betwixt rich 
and poor parishes in the same union, and of doing away—at any rate to 
a considerable extent—with the close parish. . Under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834 (4 & 5 Wm. IV., c. 76), the common 
fund was apportioned amongst the several parishes in the union 
according to averages based upon the annual expenditure, for the 
relief of the poor of each parish, as declared by the Poor Law Board, 
so that the parishes which had incurred the largest expenditure for 
the relief of their own poor during the three years over which the 
calculation of the averages extended, bore the largest amount of 
the charge of the maintenance of irremoveable poor residing in other 
parishes. The result of this was, that in many parishes the poor were 
maintained out of private funds raised by subscription, and that the 
poor were driven into other parishes to seek relief. 

There being no basis for the declaration of averages for parishes in 
which such practices were adopted, they consequently, under the 
popular designation of ‘close parishes,” escaped all contributions to 
the common fund of the union in which they were situated, to the 
manifest injury of the other parishes. In order to provide a remedy for 
this state of things, (§ 9) enacts, that the several parishes comprised in 
any union under the provisions of the 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 76, shall con- 
tribute to the common fund thereof, “in proportion to the annual 
rateable value of the lands, tenements, and hereditaments in such 
parishes respectively assessable by the laws in force, for the time being, 
to the relief of the poor, and in no other manner, whether the lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments shall be actually rated or not, and 
whether the rate levied shall be collected in full or upon any com- 
position.” In computing the amount of contribution to the common | 
fund from the several parishes, the guardians of every town (§ 10) are 
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to take the annual rateable value of such property in every parish 
therein from the valuation upon which such parish was assessed to the 
county rate, or where there is no county rate, to the borough or ward 
rate, or other rate in the nature of a county rate, in the last assessment 
made not less than one month next preceding the day when the order 
for the contribution is made; and no order for contribution (§ 11) is 
to be deemed void by reason of error in the estimate of rateable value ; 
but the error is to be rectified at the audit. 


VACCINATION. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 59.—August 1, 1861.] 


An Aet to facilitate Proceedings before Fustices under the Acts relating to 
Vaccination. 


“The Vaccination Acts Amendment Act, 1861,” (§ 1) empowers 
($ 2) the guardians of any union or parish, or the overseer of “any 
parish where the relief to the poor is not administered by any guardian,” 
to appoint some person to compel obedience to the provisions of the 
preceding Acts relating to Vaccination within their union or parish, 
and to enforce the penalties imposed upon defaulters by these Acts ; the 
expense, if any, to be paid out of the rates for the relief of the poor. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AMENDMENT ACT. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 61—August 1, 1861.] 
An Act to amend the Local Government Act. 


‘ Ratepayers or owners (§ 1) making a requisition for a meeting to 
decide as to the adoption of the Local Government Act, 1858, may be. 
required to give sureties for repayment of the costs of such meeting 
and of the taking of a poll, the amount to be settled by agreement, or, 
in case of disagreement by a justice of the peace for the district. Every 
Local Authority invested with powers of town government may (§ 2) 
adopt any part of the Local Government Act; but whenever any 
members of such Local Authority are elected for life, they shall adopt, 
in lieu of the provisions for elections contained in the Local Act, the 
provisions for elections prescribed by the Public Health Act, 1848, and 
the Local Government Act, 1858, and within one month of such adop- 
tion one-third of the members shall retire, the order of retirement to be 
fixed by the Local Authority, and the election of members shall be 
governed in all respects by the Public Health Act of 1848 and the 
Local Government Act of 1858, but this is not to affect the tenure of 
office of ex-officio members. The accounts of every Board of Improve- 
ment Commissioners (§ 3) acquiring rating or borrowing powers under 
the Loeal Government Act, are to be subjected to the provisions of 
that Act relating to audit. Local Boards (§ 4) may exercise the 
powers of the Public Health Act outside of their district, for the pur- 
pose of outfall or distribution of sewage on making due compensation, 
to be settled as provided in the Public Health Act, § 134, but not so as 
to discharge any sewage or filthy water into any natural watercourse 
or stream until it has been freed from all exerementitious or noxious 
matter. Previous notice (§ 5) of at least three months must be given 
by advertisement in newspapers of the construction of any sewer or 
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other work, describing the nature thereof, and the names of all the 
parishes or places through which it is to pass, and naming the place 
where a plan is open for inspection ; and a written copy of such notice 
is to be served on the owners, lessees, or occupiers of the lands, and on 
the overseers of parishes, and the trustees or surveyors of highways, 
and others having the care of the roads or streets affected by the 
works. In case any objection be made (§ 6) by any of the parties 
above mentioned, within the said three months, the proposed work is 
not to be executed without the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
or unless the objection be withdrawn. On the application of any 
Local Board (§ 7) the Secretary of State may appoint an inspector 
to make inquiry on the spot as to the propriety of the proposed work, 
to hold meetings, to hear all persons desirous of being heard on the 
subject, and report the result to the Secretary of State. Where any 
premises (§ 8) outside the district of the Local Board shall have: any 
drain by which the sewage flows into the sewer of the Local Board, the 
owner of such premises shall pay a proportionate yearly sum as long as 
the connection continues (except where he has a legal right to use the 
sewer), such payment to be charged on the premises as Private Improve- 
ment Expenses, and the amount to be settled by agreement or by the 
decision of two justices, and to be recoverable as if the premises were 
within the district. § 37 of the Local Government Act is repealed 
by § 9, and it is enacted that where part of a township or place is 
not comprised within any district in which the Local Government Act 
is in force, and which previously was liable to contribute to the high- 
way rates, it shall for all purposes connected with the repairs of the 
highways be deemed a part of the district ; but the ratepayers may 
decide in a public meeting that such part shall be formed into a 
separate highway district, and shall thenceforward be considered as a 
township maintaining its own highway; such meeting to be held 
within six months from the passing of this act, or within six months 
from the adoption of the Local Government Act; but parts of an 
ish or place already maintaining its own highways are excepted. 
1 Boards (§ 10) may act instead of the inhabitants assembled in 
vestry of any parish or place within their districts in all matters arising 
under the provisions of the 5 and 6 Wm. IV. cap. 50. Notices for 
alterations (§ 11) may, at the option of the Local Board, be served upon 
owners instead of occupiers, or upon owners as well as occupiers, and 
the costs of works may be recovered from the owners, or, if recovered 
from occupiers, they may be deducted from the rent, where the work 
is done in respect of such cost as they are entitled to make in respect 
of Private Improvement Rates by the Public Health Act. Where 
cial district rates (§ 12) are levied over the same area as general 
trict rates, the Local Board may authorise this levy on such rates, 
but so as not to affect any mortgages made upon the special ‘rate. 
Debts due from any Local Board of Health on special district rates 
(§ 13) for or about any works of a permanent nature, may, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, of the mortgagees if any, and of 
the owners and ratepayers, be repaid ; and money may be raised for 
the repayment on the credit of the general district rate. In all cases 
(§ 14) where hitherto the sanction of the General Board of Health 
(which has now ceased to exist) was necessary, the authority of the 
Secretary of State is substituted. At least seven clear days before the 
day fixed for the audit of accounts of any Local Board (§ 15) the rate 
books are to be made up and balanced, and be forthwith deposited at 
the office of the Board for the inspection of the owners and ratepayers, 
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and the notice of audit shall include a notice of such deposit, any 
officer altering, or suffering to be altered, the accounts, or refusing to 


allow of their inspection, incurs a penalty of 40s.; any ratepayer or - 


owner may attend at the audit, and object to the accounts, and shall 
have the same right of appeal against allowances as they have against 
disallowances. The form of notice (§ 17) g’ven in a schedule to this 
act, may be used for any of the purposes of § 69 of the Public Health 
Act and § 38 of the Local Government Act, for which such form is 
applicable. In the construction of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act (§ 18), conferring powers for the taking of land otherwise than by 
agreement, the term Special Act shall mean the act confirming the 
provisional order. The powers (§ 19) granted by § 78 of the Local 
Government Act, respecting the borrowing of money, are extended to 
cases in which any Local Board or Board of Improvement Commis- 
sioners have contributed to or executed any permanent work at a cost 
exceeding one year’s assessable value of the premises assessable within 
the district. In districts where no water companies are established by 
act of parliament (§ 20) Local Boards may make agreement for the 
supply of water to persons on such terms as may be agreed upon, and 
shall have the same powers for recovering water-rents as they have for 
the recovery of water-rates, All Local Boards of Health constituted 
Burial Boards (§ 21) may repair and uphold fences surrounding burial 
grounds which have been discontinued, and take the necessary steps 
for preventing the desecration of such burial grounds, and placing 
them in a proper sanitary condition ; and where such Burial Boards 
are Local Boards of Health, they may regulate and preserve all burial 
grounds within their limits; the expenses to be defrayed out of any 
rates authorised by them to be levied. Local Boards (§ 22) are to have 
the same powers with regard to any lands purchased by them for the 
purposes of the Local Government Act, as they have now for the pur- 
pose of making or enlarging streets. The expenses incurred by any 

cal Board of Health (§ 23) for Private Improvement Expenses, as 
also those stated in § 62 of the Local Government Act, are to be 
charges on the premises, with 51. per cent, interest, and may be declared 
payable by annual instalments during a period not exceeding thirty 
years ; such payments to be recoverable from the owner or occupier in 
the same manner as the general district rates, and if paid by the tenant 
may be deducted from the rent in the same proportion as allowed in 
the Public Health Act; and proceedings for the recovery of sums 
below 207. (§ 24) may, at the option of the Local Board, be taken in 
the County Court. The Local Board (§ 25) “may make bye-laws for 
licensing and regulating horses, ponies, mules, or asses standing for 
hire in the district, and for prescribing and regulating the stands, and 
fixing the rates of hire, and ordering the conduct of the drivers or 
attendants thereof, and also for licensing, regulating, and fixing the 
rates of hire, of pleasure boats or vessels, and the persons in charge of 
the same.” Where a Board of Improvement Commissioners (§ 26) 
maintains and repairs the highways within its jurisdiction, the act of 
5 and 6 Wm. IV. cap. 50 shall be held to apply to all encroachments 
on such highways. The provision (§ 27) for the repayment of costs 
and expenses incurred by the Secretary of State in relation to any 
provisional order, is extended to all provisional orders under the said 
act. No house or building forming part of any street (§ 28) within 
the district of any Local Board, shall hereafter be brought forward 
beyond the front wall of any house or building on either side of it, nor 
any addition be made beyond the front of such house or building, 
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without the sanction of the Local Board, All the provisions (§ 29) of 
the Local Government Acts, 1858, as amended by this act, and of the 
Nuisances Removal Acts for England, 1855, and the Disease Preven- 
tion Act, 1855, as amended by the Act to amend the Acts for the 
Removal of Nuisances and Prevention of Diseases, shall extend and 
apply to all Local Boards of Health constituted under or by virtue of 
local acts, except when opposed to the provisions of general acts, or 
when the general acts and the local acts contain provisions for effecting 
the desired object by different means, in which case the Local Board 
may proceed under either; and future acts amending or repealing any 

neral act shall also extend and apply to every such Local Board of 

ealth. This act (§ 30) is to -be deemed as incorporated with the 
Local Government Act, 1858, and is to be cited (§ 31) as the Local 
Government Act (1858) Amendment Act (1861). 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS OATHS RELIEF. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 66.—August 1, 1861.] 


An Act to give Relief to Persons who may refuse, or be unwilling from 
\alleged conscientious Motives, to be sworn in Criminal Proceedings. 


Persons called as witnesses in any Court of Criminal Jurisdiction in 
England or Ireland, or who are required to make, or may be desirous 
of making, on affidavit or deposition in such proceedings, who may 
refuse or be unwilling to be sworn, may (§ 1) make an affirmation in a 

ribed form, which is to be held of equal force and effect with an 
oath ; and if the affirmation be wilfully or corruptly false (§ 2) the per- 
son making it is lable to the penalties imposed for the committal of 
perjury. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 70.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act for regulating the Use of Locomotives on Turnpike and other 
Roads, and the Tolls to be levied on such Locomotives and on the 
: Waggons and Carriages drawn or propelled by the same. 


As “the use of locomotives is likely to become common on turnpike 
and other roads,” a scale of tolls is prescribed which are to be regulated 
according to the weight carried on each pair of wheels, the width of 
the wheel or of the shoe or bearing on which it may rest, and whether 
or not the carriage be constructed with springs on the axle; loco- 
motives of greater width than seven feet, or of greater weight than 
twelve tons, are not to be used without special permission ; but the 
regulation as to weight is not to apply to carriages carrying one log of 
timber, one block of stone, one cable of rope, or a block or vessel of 
iron or other metal. The Secretary of State has the power to pro- 
hibit the use of any locomotive which may be deemed destructive to 
the road or dangerous to the h eoargs ; they are not to be used on 
suspension or other bridges without previous consent of the persons 
liable for the repair of the bridge, and the owners of the locomotive are 
answerable for any damage it may cause to such bridge. Each loco- 
motive must also consume its own-smoke, and it, with the carriage driven 
by it, must be attended by at least two persons for the locomotive, and 
one person for the carriages ; and lights must be borne in front during 
the hours of night when it travels. The speed is never to exceed ten 
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miles an hour on any public highway, nor five miles in towns and 
villages. The exemptions from tolls on carriages carrying certain 
materials is to apply to locomotives, and the provisions of the general 
or local acts relating to turnpike roads are to apply to locomotives. 
The owner of any locomotive causing a public or private nuisance may 
be proceeded against by indictment or action notwithstanding this 
act. Infringement of the provisions of this act are punishable by 
pecuniary penalties, 


COPYRIGHT OF DESIGNS. 
[24 and 25 Victoria, cap. 73.—August 6, 1861.) 
An Act to amend the Law relating to the Copyright of Designs. 


The former Act (5 & 6 Vict. cap. 100) provided that the owner of a 
design “should have the sole right to apply the same to any articles 
of manufacture, provided the same were done within the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.” The present Act removes the 
restriction, and confers the copyright “ whether the application thereof 
be done within the United Kingdom or elsewhere, and whether the 
inventor or proprietor of such design be or be not a subject of her 
Majesty.” 


REMOVAL OF IRISH POOR. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 76.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Removal of Poor Persons to 
Ireland. 


By § 1 itis enacted that no application for a warrant to remove any 
poor person from England to Ireland, shall be heard and determined 
except by two or more justices in petty sessions, or by a stipendiary 
magistrate or police magistrate sitting in his court ; the person or per- 
sons to be removed must be seen by the justices or magistrate, and the 
warrant is not to be granted unless the person or persons to be removed 
are in such a state of health as not to suffer bodily or mental injury from 
such removal. The warrant (§ 2) is to contain the name, reputed age, 
the place in Ireland found to be the proper settlement, and a statement 
of the examination as to health, of every individual who may have 
become chargeable to a parish in England, and for whom application 
for a warrant is made, a copy of which is to be given to the person or 
the head of the family about to be removed; provided that any pauper 
absent from Ireland less than twelve months, may, with his own consent, 
be removed to any place other than his settlement; and also, if his 
place of settlement cannot be ascertained, to such port in Ireland as 
the justices may deem most convenient. The guardian obtaining the 
warrant (§ 3) is to send a copy by post to the clerk of the board of 
guardians of the Union in Ireland to which the removal is to be made, 
and also a copy of the depositions, if the same shall be required, within 
three months. The warrant (§ 4) is to order the poor person to be 
remoyed safely to the place mentioned in it, and is to be delivered at 
the workhouse of the Union containing the port nearest to the pauper’s 
ultimate destination; and the guardians of that Union (§ 5), if not the 
place of destination, are to forward the pauper to it, and may recover 

_ the costs from the Board of Guardians in England of the oo from 
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which the removal was made. No woman or child under fourteen 
years of age (§ 6) is to be removed as a deck passenger during the 
period between October 1 and March 31. $6 of the 8 and,9 Vict., 


cap. 117, is repealed by § 7; and § 8 directs that that act and this 
shall be construed together. 


ANNOYANCE JURORS (WESTMINSTER). 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 78.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to repeal certain Enactments relating to Nominating and Appoint- 
ing the Householders of Westminster to serve as Annoyance Jurors, and 
to make other provision in lieu thereof. 


By this Act the householders of Westminster are relieved from the 
duty of serving as annoyance jurors, and the Dean and Chapter with 
the Court of Burgesses are empowered instead to appoint an inspector 
of weights and measures, who is to visit shops bei ge warehouses, and 
inspect the weights and measures of vendors in the streets, with powers 
to seize or break the fraudulent weights and measures, and to summon 
the offenders before the said Court of Burgesses, by whom fines may 
be inflicted to any amount not exceeding 5I. for each offence, and by 
_ whom the defective weights and measures may be ordered to be 

destroyed. A penalty not exceeding 40s. is to be inflicted on any one 
obstructing the inspector, and the inspector is liable to a fine not 
exceeding 5l. for asking or demanding any gratuity under pretence of 
excusing any one. The penalties are to be paid to the High Bailiff 
and the Court of Burgesses, the High Bailiff taking one half to his 


own use, and the Court of Burgesses the other towards defraying the 
expenses of carrying out this Act. 


METROPOLIS GAS ACT AMENDMENT. 
[24 and 25 Victoriz, cap. 79.—August 6, 1861.] 
An Act to amend the Metropolis Gas Act. 


This act merely transfers the powers conferred by previous Acts 
from the justices of the peace in quarter sessions to the Metropolitan 


Board of Works, so far as relates to the metropolis, exclusive of the City 
of London, 


CONJUGAL RIGHTS (SCOTLAND). 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 86.—August 6, 1861.] 
An Act to amend the Law regarding Conjugal Rights in Scotland. 


The provisions of this act are in effect the same as those of the 20 
and 21 Vict., cap. 85 (‘ Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act’), adapted 
to the Scottish law and the Scottish law courts, except § 16, which 
enacts that ‘“ when a married woman succeeds to property, or acquires 
right to it by donation, bequest, or any other means than by the exer- 
cise of her own industry, the husband or his creditors, or any other 
person claiming under or through him, shall not be entitled to claim 
the same as falling within the communio bonorium, or under the jus 
mariti or husband's right of administration, except on the condition of 
making therefrom a reasonable provision for the support and main- 
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tenance of the wife, if a claim therefor be made on her behalf.” Any 
dispute as to the amount of provision is to be settled by the Court of 
Session. But no claim can be made by or for the wife after such pro- 
perty shall have come fully and entirely into the husband's possession, 
nor if a creditor, before such claim is made, shall have attached the 
property by decree of adjudication or arrestment. 


INLAND REVENUE. 
{24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 91.—August 6, 1861.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Inland Revenue. 


A great number of generally important regulations are contained in 
this act. The first six sections relate to the sale of methylated spirit. 
‘They impose a licence duty of 21. 2s., to be renewed annually, on Oct. 1, 
on retailers of methylated spirit not being distillers or rectifiers, or 
retailers of beer, spirits, or wines, but they must not sell more than one 
gallon at a time nor have more than fifty gallons in their possession, 
under a penalty of 501. and forfeiture of the spirit. Distillers making 
methylated spirit may supply such retailers, subject to the regulations 
as to permits, &c. Any one selling such spirit without a licence incurs 
a penalty of 501.; and any person preparing in any way, or endeavour- 
ing to prepare, stich methylated spirit as a beverage, or mixing it with 
anything used as a beverage, incurs a penalty of 100I., with forfeiture 
of the spirit. 

By §7 the drawback now payable on beer exported is fixed at 4s. per 
barrel of 36 gallons, when brewed from wort of not less than 1040°, 
with an additional sixpence for every 5° of additional gravity up to 
1125°, subject to the provisions of the former laws, 

By §§8 and 9 refreshment houses not kept open after ten (substituted 
for nine in the previous act) o’clock at night, are not required to take 
out a licence. When licensed, if the house be under the rent or value 
of 301. a year, the duty is to be 10s. 6d.; if above that value, 1l. 1s. 
But if any person take out a licence for a refreshment house, not open 
after ten at night, and also apply for and obtain a wine licence, an 
abatement of 7s. 4d. is to be made on such licence if the rent or value 
of the house be under 301., of 17s. 10d. if the house be valued between 
301. and 501., and of 11. 1s. if above that value. The keeping open or 
selling wine however after ten o’clock incurs all the penalties for keep- 
ing a refreshment house, or selling wine without a licence. 

Persons licensed to retail beer (§ 10) are not precluded from taking 
out wine-licences ; and persons so licensed to retail wine (§ 11) are not 
to be subjected to any penalty or forfeiture under any act relating to 
the sale of beer, for having wines or sweets in possession. In Scotland, 
to remove doubts, it is enacted (§ 12) that no person shall sell beer in 
quantities less than four and a half gallons, or two dozen reputed quart 
bottles, without a retailer’s licence, under a penalty of-201. By § 13 it 
is declared that the exemptions as to the sale of beer and spirits at law- 
ful and accustomed fairs and races, are not repealed by the 23 and 24 
Vict., caps. 113 and 114. All licences for retailing of beer (§ 14) are 
to expire annually on Oct. 10. 

The duty on race-horses (§ 15), paid on and after Jan. 1, 1862, is to 
free the horse till the following December 31 in that and any subse- 
quent year, and no longer. § 16 removes all penalty for letting a horse 
or carriage for hire for the purpose of conveying a prisoner to gaol. 
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Persons dealing in game without an excise licence (§ 17) are subject 

: a penalty of 201., whether they have or‘have not obtained the justice’s 
cence. 

Illicit distillation in Ireland is the subject of the next six clauses, 
§ 18 declares that the penalties imposed under the Illicit Distillation 
Act (1 and 2 Wm. IV., cap. 55) were not repealed by the 20 and 21 
Vict., cap.40; while § 19 gives the right of appeal to persons consider- 
ing themselves aggrieved by the judgment of justices under any of the 
previous acts; and the justices are empowered (§ 20) to mitigate 
penalties for offences under § 19 of the 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 114 [1001., 
which might be mitigated to 251.], to any sum not less than 67. Pend- 
ing an appeal against an order of the justices refusing a certificate to 
authorise the renewal of an excise licence to sell beer, spirituous liquors, 
&c., the appellant (§ 21) is required to deposit the amount of the excise 
duty with the proper collector of the Inland Revenue ; if ultimately the 
licence is refused, the money is to be returned, deducting for the pro- 

rtion of time during which the trade has been carried on; and if the 
cence be granted, to be deemed a payment for it. By § 22 the 
powers now possessed by excise officers for the searching for and seizure 
of private stills, the materials for illicit distillation, or malt made with- 
out a licence, are extended to officers of customs; and the officers of 
excise are empowered (§ 23) to examine the stills and retorts of persons 
not being distillers or rectifiers of spirits, or makers of vinegar, who may 
be licensed to keep a still or retort for other purposes. 

By § 24 the charging of the excise duty on sugar used for brewing is 
deferred until July 1, 1862. - 

In lieu of the stamp duties now payable on protests and other notarial 
costs, there are to be paid (§ 25)— 


s. d. 
Protest of any bill of exchange or nonin note, where the 
stamp duty does not exceed Is., the same duty as on the bill 
or note. 
Protest of any other bill of exchange or promissory note, and 
protest of any other kind, or any other notarialact . ... 1 0 
And a progressive duty on every sheet after the first . ... 1 0 


The stamp duty on proxies for voting (§ 26) is reduced from 30s. to 
sixpence, for which (§ 27) adhesive stamps may be used ; and all stamp 
duties imposed by this act (§ 28) or by any future act, are to be col- 
lected under the laws now in force. § 29 the duty upon insurance 
of life or against injury by accident is repealed. On the appointment 
of new trustees, where the property is the subject of one and the same 
settlement, or the trusts are created for the benefit of the same parties, 
and several deeds are required (§ 30), one only is to be charged with 
the full duty of 17. 15s., and the others as duplicates. The duties on 
duplicates and counterparts, and progressive duties (§ 81), in the 
absence of any express provision, are to be chargeable under the pro- 
visions of the 13 and 14 Vict., cap. 97. An authorised officer of the 
Inland Revenue (§ 32) may affix an adhesive stamp to an instrument 
chargeable with stamp duty, and cancel the stamp by any means the 
Commissioners may direct, the instrument to be then deemed well and 
sufficiently stamped, provided it be not one not allowed to be stamped 
after being made, signed, and issued, that it be not beyond the time 
limited for such stamping, and that it do not affect the law requiring 
the payment of a penalty on the stamping. Stamps may be cancelled 
(§ 33) by writing or stamping with ink the initials of the name, 
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obliterating the stamp so as to prevent any further use of it; and in 
case of a foreign bill, an effectual obliteration is to be deemed sufficient, 
and, if not cancelled, the boné fide holder of the bill may cancel it, but 
this is not to exonerate the person who ought to have cancelled it from 
any penalty incurred by the omission. No copy of a bill of sale or of 
any deed or instrument (§ 34) can be filed unless the original, duly 
stamped, be produced to the proper officer. Licences and certificates to 
joint-stock bankers (§ 35) need not specify the names of more than six 
persons, to whom the licence is to be granted for the whole of the 
company, or the licence may specify only the name or style of the com- 
pany or copartnership, but this not to affect the provision as to making 
a return of the names of all the members. 

By § 36 the provision made for assessing the income-tax on the 
interest and dividends payable in the United Kingdom arising out of 
foreign companies is made to include also colonial companies. By § 37 
the inspector or surveyor is to certify to the Commissioners within three 
calendar months from April 5 after such change any case in which the 
person assessed under schedule D, shall within the year transfer his 
trade or business to another; the Commissioners shall then give notice 
to the parties to attend at an appointed place, and after examination 
the Commissioners are to apportion the assessment, charging the suc- 
cessor with a fair proportion thereof. The award of the Commissioners 
(§ 38) to be final, and if one party has already paid more than his due, 
he is - ba repaid when the Commissioners have recovered it from the 

arty liable. 

. All surplus land-tax (§ 39) collected in any parish or place, is to 
be paid to the receiver-general of Inland Revenue, and by him into the 
Bank of England, to ‘The Account of Surplus Land Tax ;’ such sur- 
plus (§ 40), when sufficient, to be applied in the redemption of the land- 
tax chargeable on the parish or place in which it has arisen. The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue (§ 41) having transmitted their 
certificate to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, are also to certify to the Commissioners of the Land Tax the 
amount of the sum so applied, and the amount of the land-tax so 
redeemed, and thereupon the parish or place is to be exonerated from 
the amount redeemed ; and (§ 42) so much of the 6 Geo. IV., cap. 32, as 
directs any other appropriation is repealed; but (§ 43) this is not to 
repeal the 4 and 5 Wm. IV., cap. 60, § 6, authorising the deduction of 
the remuneration to the assessors for making assessments of the land- 
tax. § 44 defines parish or place to mean any city, borough, town, or 
ward as well. Every collector of the said land, assessed, and income 
taxes (§ 45), is to deliver to the Commissioners a duplicate of the 
assessment for the year and tax to which such accounts relates, to- 
gether with the book of receipts and counterfoils, or in default, to 
forfeit 501. 

Persons in prison (§ 46) against whom informations are exhibited 
for offences against the Inland Revenue, are to be brought up by writ 
of habeas corpus, to be issued at the suit of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, at the hearing of such informations; and the magistrate 
before whom the information has been brought, shall refuse to proceed 


on satisfactory proof being given that the person charged is confined in 
prison. 
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STAMP DUTIES ON PROBATES. 
[24 and 25 Victoriw, cap. 92—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to amend the Law for the Collection of the Stamp Duties on Pro- 
bates, Administrations, Inventories, Legacies, and Succession. 


This act is mainly to facilitate proceedings for enforcing the pay- 
ment of duties, and to extend to Ireland certain provisions relating to 
summary ages ya in England. By the last section (§ 3) no return 
of stamp duty paid upon any probate or letters of administration is to 
be made or allowed in respect of any voluntary debt due from any 
person dying after June 28, 1861, payable on the death of such person, 
or under any instrument which shall not have been bond fide delivered 
to the donee three months before the death of such person. 


CONSOLIDATION OF PENAL LAWS. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, caps. 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Statute Law of England and 
an to Accessories to and Abettors of Indictable offences 
cap. 94). 

An Act to consolidate and amend the Statute Law of England and 
Ireland relating to Larceny and other arsed (cap. 96). 

An Act to consolidate and amend the Statute Law of England and 
Ireland relating to Malicious Injuries to Property (cap. 97). 

An Act to consolidate and amend the Statute Law of England and 
Ireland relating to Indictable Offences by Forgery (cap. 98). 

An Act to consolidate and amend the Statute Law of the United King- 
dom against Offences relating to the Coin (cap. 99). 

An Act to consolidate and amend the Statute Law of England and 
Ireland relating to Offences against the Person (cap. 100). 


No material alteration is made in the law by the above acts, which 


merely consolidate the existing provisions. They all came into opera- 
tion on November 1, 1861. 


[24 and 25 Victorie, caps. 95, and 101].—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to repeal certain Enactments which have been consolidated in 
several Acts of the present Session, relating to Indictable offences and 
other Matters (cap. 95). 

An Act for promoting the Revision of the Statute Law by repealing divers 
Acts and Parts of Acts which have ceased to be in force (cap. 101). 


By cap. 95, which is mainly complementary to the six Acts of which 
we have given the titles above, 106 Acts or sections of Acts are repealed. 
By cap. 101, which includes many obsolete acts and provisions in acts, 
no less than 883 Acts or portions of Acts are repealed, extending from 
the 11 Geo. III. to the 16 and 17 Vict. 


SALMON FISHERIES. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 109.—August 6, 1861.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to Fisheries of Salmon in England. 


This act is to be cited as the Salmon Fishery Act, 1861; it is not to 
extend to Scotland and Ireland ; it came into operation on Oct. 1861 ; 
and in the definition of terms it includes, under the name of Salmon, 
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every description, old or young, of the genus Salmo, under whatever 
name known, provincially or otherwise. 

The law of fishing commences with § 5, which imposes a penalty 
not to exceed 5I. on the first offence of knowingly putting, or permit- 
ting to be put, or allowing to flow into any waters containing salmon, or 
into any tributaries of them, any poisonous substances to such an extent 
as to poison the fish ; the second offence to be punishable by a penalty 
not exceeding 10/., and an additional penalty not exceeding 2I. for 
every day the offence is continued; on the third and any subsequent 
conviction, a ged not exceeding 201. for every day, commencing from 
the date of the conviction, on its continuance. No person, however, 
to be subject to these penalties if in the exercise of a legal right, and 
he prove that he has used reasonable means to render the matter harm- 
less that flows or is put into the water. Power of appeal (§ 6) is 
given ; and (§ 7) the costs before the justices to be costs in the cause, 
and the verdict of the jury to be final, unless a new trial is granted. 
By § 8 the use of lights; or of any spear, gaff, or other like instru- 
ment; or having such lights or instruments with the intent to use them 
in catching of salmon, is subject toa penalty not exceeding 5/. and for- 
feiture of the instruments; but a gaff may be used as auxiliary to 
angling. A penalty (§ 9) not exceeding 2. is imposed on any one 
using fish roe for the purpose of fishing; or for buying, selling, or ex- 
posing to sale, or having in possession any salmon roe, except for the 
purpose of artificial propagation or other scientific purposes. No person 
(§ 10) shall use a net for salmon with a net having a mesh of less 
dimensions than two inches from knot to knot when wet, under penalty 
of forfeiting the net and tackle, and a fine not exceeding 5I.; placing 
nets behind or near to each other to be deemed a contravention of this 
section. No fixed engine (§ 11) of any sort is to be used for catching 
salmon in any inland or tidal waters; engines so placed are to be taken 
possession of and destroyed, the salmon so taken to be forfeited, and 
the owner is subjected to a penalty not exceeding 101. for each day of 
using the same; nets placed with anchors are to be deemed fixed 
engines ; this, however, not to affect ancient rights or modes of fishing 
by virtue of any grant or immemorial usage, nor to apply to fishing-weirs 
or fishing mill-dams. With respect to dams (§ 12), they are not to be 
used unless by virtue of a grant or charter or immemorial usage ; any 
person catching salmon in contravention of this clause incurs a penalty 
of 51. for each offence, and a further penalty of 11. for each salmon 
caught ; all traps, nets, &c., in connection with the dam, and all salmon 
caught, are to be forfeited; all fishing-weirs, even if lawful, are to 
have a free gap; and all fishing mill-dams must have a free pass of 
such form as shall be approved by the Home Office, such pass to have 
constantly running through it such a flow of water as will enable the 
salmon to pass up and down ; no person, except with rod and line, is to 
take salmon in the head or tail race of any mill, or within fifty yards 
below any dam, unless the dam be provided with a pass, under a 
penalty not exceeding 2/. for each offence, and 1l. for each salmon 
caught, with forfeiture of the salmon, the nets, and whatever other 
instrument may have been used. Where water is led from a main 
stream (§ 13) for the supply of any town with water, or for other pur- 
poses, the Company or persons having the control over such artificial 
stream are, within six months from the commencement of this act, to 
put up, at their own cost, a grating to prevent the ingress of salmon or 

its youne, in such form as shall be approved of by one of the inspectors 
under this act, under a penalty not exceeding 51. for every day in which 
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it is neglected, and not exceeding 11. for every day for failing in main- 
taining the same ; but no grating is to be placed so as to interfere with 
the passage of boats on any navigable river or canal. No person (§ 14) 
is wilfully to take an unclean or unseasonable salmon ; or to buy, sell, 
or expose for sale any such, under penalty of forfeiting the fish and a 
fine not exceeding 5l. for each; except when taken accidentally and 
returned to the water again, or kept for artificial propagation or other 
scientific purposes. No person (§ 15) shall wilfully take or destroy, 
or buy, sell, or expose for sale, or have in possession, or place any device 
to obstruct the passage of or injure the young of on, or wilfully 
disturb any spawning-bed, under a penalty not exceeding 5/. and the 
forfeiture of the young of salmon found in his possession, with all the 
instruments used in committing the offence; except when taken for 
the purpose of propagation, and excepting the legal right of any owner 
to take materials from a stream. The penalty (§ 16) for wilfully dis- 
turbing fish when spawning is any sum not exceeding 5l., subject to 
the exception mentioned above. 

The Close Time (§ 17), in which fishing is prohibited, is fixed from 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 1 following, both inclusive ; but the rod and line may 
be used between Sept. 1 and Nov. 1; offences against this clause are 
punishable by a penalty not exceeding 5l., and a further penalty of 2i. 
for each salmon caught, with forfeiture of the fish, The Home Office 
(§ 18) may, however, extend or vary the close time on application from 
the justices assembled in quarter sessions, such alteration to be notified 
in the ‘ London Gazette.’ No person (§ 19) to have in possession for 
sale, or buy, sell, or expose for sale, any salmon between Sept. 3 and 
Feb. 2 following, under a penalty not exceeding 2l. for each fish: 
salmon cured, pickled, or dried, and salmon caught beyond the limits 
of this act, are excepted, but the proof of its having been so caught 
is to rest with the person having the same in his possession. After the 
commencement of the close season (§ 20) every proprietor or occupier 
of a salmon fishery is to remove from his waters all temporary fixtures 
for the taking of salmon, so as to admit the free passage of the fish in 
or through the cruives, cribs, and boxes within his rami under a 
penalty of 101. for every day the obstruction has continued, with for- 

eiture of all engines not so removed. No person (§ 21) except with rod 
and line, is to take salmon in any way between 12 at noon of Saturday 
and 6 a.m. on the following Monday under a penalty not exceeding 5l., 
with 11. additional for each salmon caught, and forfeiture of the fish 
and instruments used; putts need not be removed if means are taken, 
approved of by the Home Office, to prevent the salmon entering them ; 
during this weekly close time (§ 22) a free passage is to be left through 
all cruives, cribs, or traps, of not less than four feet in width from the 
bottom to the top, under a penalty, on the owner or occupier of the 
fishery, not exceeding 5/. for each offence, and ll. for each salmon 
taken, with forfeiture of the fish. 

Fish Passes (§ 23) may be attached to an existing dam by the pro- 
prietor of a fishery, with the written consent of the Home Office, so 
that no injury be done to the milling power, or to the supply of water 
to any canal or navigable river; obstructing a person in the erection 
of such pass, legally authorised, incurs a penalty not exceeding 101. ; 
and any person injuring the same, if wilful, incurs a similar penalty of 
5l.; and if not wilful, the cost of the repairs of the injury may be re- 
covered by summary process ; and persons taking salmon when passing 
through, or doing anything to prevent their passing through, incur 
a penalty not exceeding 5, for the first offence, nor 10J. for any sub- 
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sequent offence, with forfeiture of the fish; but if injury is done to a 
dam by affixing a pass, the person sustaining the loss shall recover com- 
pensation from the persons by whom the pass has been affixed. The 
Home Office (§ 24) is not to grant consent until after the proprietor 
has given notice of his intention to the owner of the dam, and furnished 
him with a plan and specification of the fish-pass he intends to erect, 
and if the owner think fit he may state his objections thereto to the 
Home Office, by which such objections shall be taken into considera- 
tion. After the passing of this act (§ 25) every new dam constructed 
shall have a sufficient and approved fish-pass affixed and maintained 
under a penalty for not doing so not exceeding 5/., and the Home 
Office may direct such work to be done, and the cost to be recovered 
by summary process; but nothing is to be done so as to affect in- 
juriously any navigation, and the fish-pass may be removed for the 
purpose of repairing the dam if within a reasonable time it be effectively 
restored. When the water is not required for milling purposes (§ 26), 
it is to be allowed to flow through the fish-pass, a neglect of which 
incurs a penalty not exceeding 5s. per hour, except in cases of flood, 
when necessary for purposes of navigation, or for cleaning or repairing 
the dam or mill. 

Where any fishing-weir extends more than half way across any 
stream at its lowest state of water (§ 27), it shall have a fish-gap or 
opening in the deepest part of the water between the points where 
it is intercepted by the weir; this is to be in a line parallel with the 
direction of the stream; the bottom is to be level with the natural 
bed of the stream; and the width of the gap shall not be less 
than one-tenth of that of the stream, so as not to be wider than forty 
feet nor less than ten feet. Where a weir (§ 28) is without a legal 
free gap at the commencement of this act, the owner is, within twelve 
months, to make such a gap, under a penalty not exceeding 5J. for 
every day it is neglected ; if, after having been made, it is not main- 
tained in order, a penalty not exceeding 11. a day is incurred; no 
alteration may be made in the bed of the river so as to reduce the 
water flowing through a free gap under a penalty not exceeding 51., 
and a further penalty of 1J. a day until restored to its original state; 
and no person is to place any obstruction or prevent in any way the 
free passage of the fish up and down during all seasons of the year, 
under a penalty not exceeding 5J. for the first offence, nor 10/. for the 
second and any subsequent offence; but a temporary bridge or board 
for crossing the gap may be used, if immediately removed after cross- 
ing. Boxes and cribs (§ 29) are to have the upper surface of the sill 
level with the bed of the river ; the bars of the up-stream side must be 
placed perpendicularly and not nearer each other than two inches ; 
any existing box or crib must be altered within six months from the 
passing of this act, and a contravention of these provisions incurs a 
penalty not exceeding 51. for every day the neglect continues, and of 
1. for every day in which it is not maintained in good.order. No spur, 
tail-wall, or outrigger (§ 30) more than twenty feet in length is to be 
attached to any box or crib under a penalty not exceeding 1J. per day. 

The general superintendence (§ 31) is vested in the Home Office, 
Who are to appoint two inspectors for three years, to define their 
duties, and assign them such salaries as may be determined by the 
Treasury ; the inspectors may be removed from time to time, and others 
appointed. The inspectors (§ 32) are to present an annual report, which 
is to be laid before parliament. Justices at quarter sessions (§ 33) are 
to appoint conservators of rivers, to carry the provisions of this act into 
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execution ; and (§ 34) they may grant watrants to any of their officers 
to enter suspected places. §§ 35 to 38 relate to the legal proceedings 
for recovering penalties ; and § 39 repeals wholly twenty-two acts and 
parts of eleven others relating to salmon fisheries. 


f OLD METAL DEALERS ACT. 
(24 and 25 Victories, cap. 110.—August 6, 1861.] 
An Act for regulating the Business of Dealers in old Metals. 

By this act dealers in old metal are brought under the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act (17 and 18 Vict. cap. 104), respecting 
marine stores ; they are required to keep afregister of purchases and 
sales; they must give notice of change of place of business; they 
. must not buy except between the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., nor of any 

person under sixteen years of age ; they must give notice to the police 
without delay of the purchase of any article of which information has 
been given that it has been stolen or embezzled ; and they must not 
alter the form in any way of articles purchased for a period of forty- 
eight hours after being received. All these provisions are enforced by 
penalties, extending to imprisonment with hard labour. 


APPROPRIATION OF SEATS. 
[24 & 25 Victorie, cap, 112.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act for the Appropriation of the Seats vacated by the Disfranchise- 
ment of the Boroughs of Sudbury and St. Albans. 


After the dissolution of the present parliament, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire is to be separated into the Northern and Southern Divisions, 
each to return two members; the Southern Division of Lancashire 
was empowered to elect an additional member on the passing of the 
Act; and Birkenhead is to elect a member after Dec. 1, 1861. Pro- 
visions are made for the forming registers of the electors, the appoint- 
ment of polling places, and other matters, in conformity with the 
existing regulations applicable to other counties and boroughs. 


LACE FACTORIES. 
[24 & 25 Victorie, cap. 117.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to place the Employment of Women, young Persons, Youths, and 
Children in Lace Factories under the Regulations of the Factories Acts. 

The object of this act is sufficiently shown by its title, the hours of 
labour, however, for youths between sixteen and eighteen, may extend 
to any period between 4 a.m. and 10 pm., so that they are not em- 
ployed more than nine hours; and agents or workmen may be sum- 
moned and penalties inflicted on them for transgressing the provisions 
of the Factories Acts without the knowledge of their employer. A 
register of time is to be kept in a prescribed form. 


WILLS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS ABROAD. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 121.—August 6, 1861.] 

An Act to amend the Law in relation to the Wills and Domicile of 
British Subjects dying whilst resident Abroad, and of Foreign Subjects 
dying whilst resident within her Majesty’s Dominions. 

It is enacted by § 1 that whenever a convention shall be made with 
any foreign state that the provisions of this act shall be mutually 
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applicable to the respective subjects of each, her Majesty, by Order in 
Council, may direct that no British subject dying in a foreign country 
shall be deemed to have acquired a domicile unless resident there for 
one year immediately preceding his death, and shall also have lodged 
in some public office a declaration in writing of the intention to become 
domiciled in such foreign country, and for all purposes of testate or 
intestate succession as to moveables, the domicile previously possessed 
shall remain; by § 2 the like restrictions are made, under the like 
circumstances, as to any foreigner dying within England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. § 3 exempts from the operation of the act foreigners who 
may have obtained letters of naturalisation in the United Kingdom. 
After a convention made (§ 4) a foreigner dying within the United 
Kingdom, leaving no person present rightfully entitled to administer 
to the estate, the consul, vice-consul, or consular agent of the place 
where such foreigner may die, is empowered to take possession of the 
property of the deceased, to apply the same in payment of debts and 
funeral expenses, and to hold the remainder for the benefit of the 
persons entitled thereto, and may obtain letters of administration from 
the proper Court, limited in such manner as the Court deem fit. 


VOLUNTEER TOLLS EXEMPTION. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 126.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to exempt the Volunteer Horses of Great Britain from the 
Payment of Tolls, 


By § 1 Volunteer officers and soldiers, in the uniform of their corps, 
‘are exempted from all dues at any pier, wharf, quay, or landing-place, 
or at any turnpike or other gate, bar, or bridge, with any horse, cart, 
or carriage employed solely for the conveyance of volunteers, when on 
duty, or when going to or returning from exercise, inspection, or review, 
or other public duty. Carts or other carriages are also exempt on 
returning empty after having conveyed volunteers. Toll collectors de- 
manding or taking dues or tolls from volunteers or vehicles so engaged, 
are subject to a penalty not exceeding 5J. for each offence; and any 
one fraudulently personating a volunteer, with intent to evade the 
payment of a toll, is liable to a like penalty. The exemption does not 
apply to the tolls or dues on canals from boats or barges employed for 


he conveyance of volunteers, or any vehicle or baggage belonging to 
em, 


* LOCAL GOVERNMENT (No. 2). 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 128.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act (1858) relating to the Districts of Plymouth, Weston-super- 
Mare, Llanelly, and Llandilo; and for other Purposes relating thereto. 


This act is merely to confirm the provisional orders from the Home 
Office, for the improvement of the above-named towns. In Plymouth 
it is for the widening of certain streets; in Weston- papi for 
consolidating the debts, altering the powers of rating, and for altering 
the boundaries of the district ; in Llanelly and Llandilo it extends the 
borrowing powers of the local board. 
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OFFICERS OF RESERVE, ROYAL NAVY. 
(24 and 25 Victoriz, cap. 129.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to accept the Services of Officers of the Mer- 
chant Service as Officers of Reserve to the Royal Navy. 


After enabling her Majesty, in § 1, to accept the offers of persons 
who are or have been masters or mates in the merchant service, to 
serve as officers of reserve in the royal navy, § 2 empowers the Admiralty 
to enrol so many as may seem to them expedient, under such rules and 
regulations as may be established, and with such rank in respect to the 
officers of the royal navy as the Admiralty may direct; and when 
called out for training or exercise or for actual service, such officers 
are to be subject to all the laws and regulations in force for the govern- 
ment and discipline of the royal navy. Persons so enrolled as officers 
of reserve (§ 3) are to be entitled to such pay and allowance as the 
Admiralty may direct; but if disabled by hurts or wounds while in 
actual service, they are to receive the like allowances or pensions as 
are received by officers of corresponding rank in the royal navy; and 
if killed in action, or dying from wounds or accidents in the per- 
formance of duty, their widows are to receive pensions as the widows of 
oflicers of the royal navy. * 


GUNPOWDER ACT AMENDMENT. 
[24 and 25 Victories, cap. 130.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to amend an Act passed in the last Session of Parliament to 
amend the Law concerning the making, keeping, and carriage of Gun- 
powder and Compositions of an explosive Nature, and concerning the 

_ Manufacture, Sale, and Use of Fireworks. 


The power of granting licences for the making and keeping of gun- 
povrder, ammunition, &c., and for the sale of fireworks, is transferred 
rom the justices in quarter-sessions to justices in petty sessions ; who, 
with the sanction of the Home Office, are to regulate the mode of 
application for licences and issue a table of fees. The provisions of 
the previous act (23 and 24 Vict., cap. 139, § 18), are extended to the 
manufacturers of safety fuses. ; 


DRAINAGE OF LAND. 
[24 and 25 Victorie, cap. 133.—August 6, 1861.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Drainage of Land for 
Agricultural Purposes. 


This long act, which applies to England only, contains minute 
details of forms of proceeding in all cases ; but the main objects are to 
enable the Inclosure Commissioners to recommend the appointment 
of commissioners of sewers for such new areas within any part of 
England as may have, in their opinion, levels and other facilities for 
drainage; such recommendation to be obtained by petition of the 
owners of at least one-tenth of the land within the proposed boundaries ; 
the petition to state the proposed limits, and the petitioners to give 
security for the costs in the event of the petition being unsuccessful. 
If the Inclosure Commissioners assent, notice is to be given of the time 
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and place at which they will hear all proprietors desirous of being 
heard, and of a further time, not less than fourteen days, when they 
will hear all persons intending to dissent. The Inclosure Commis- 
sioners are to dismiss the petition if the owners of one-third of the 
lands proposed to be included shall dissent, which dissent may- be 
made in writing to the Commissioners in London; but if no such 
dissent is made, and the Commissioners approve, the commission of 
sewers is to be appointed. Ifthe petition is dismissed, the petitioners 
are to pay all the costs; if carried into effect, the expenses are to be 
defrayed bya rate. The powers of the Commissioners of Sewers are 
to extend “to cleansing, repairing, or otherwise maintaining in a due 
state of efficiency, any existing water-course or outfall for water, or any 
existing wall or other defence against water ; to deepening, widening, 
straightening, or otherwise improving, any existing water-course or 
outfall for water, or removing mill-dams, weirs, or other obstructions to 
water-courses or outfalls for water, or raising, widening, or otherwise 
altering any existing wall or other defence against water; to making 
any new water-course or, new outfall for water, or erecting any new 
defence against water, to erecting any machinery or doing any other 
act not hereinbefore referred to, required for the drainage, necessary 
supply of water for cattle, warping or irrigation of the area comprised 
within the limit of their jurisdiction.” But they are not to interfere 
with any mill-dam or weir whereby the water is raised above its level 
for milling or other purposes, without the consent of the owner, unless 
the right to do so has been determined, or compensation is made. The 
amount of compensation to be ascertained by the means provided in 
the Land Clauses Consolidation Act [i.e. by a jury]. Nor are they to 
interfere injuriously with any sewer or other works used, under any 
local or private act of parliament, for draining, irrigating, or improving 
land ; nor with any river, canal, dock, or harbour, or the towing-paths, 
so as to affect injuriously the navigation; nor to interfere with the 
supply of water to towns or places ; nor to execute any works through 
or under any wharves, quays, docks, basins, &c., where by any act of 
parliament tolls or payments are received, without the consent in writing 
of the proprietors. With the consent of the Inclosure Commissioners 
separate drainage districts may be formed, in which the land-owners 
are to be electors of the drainage board according to a scale graduated 
according to the value of their property. Private owners also may 
procure outfalls for their drainage with the assent of adjoining owners 
if they pass through their property ; and if they dissent, the decision 
is left to the justices in petty sessions. In all eases compensation is to 
be made for any damage that may be done, and the amount in cases of 
disagreement is to be referred to arbitrators [though full of minute 
details, this.is a most important act for agricultural purposes, as it is 
the first attempt to secure a system of general drainage, and to remove 
vy degrees the impediment to such drainage offered by mills and mill- 
ams]. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 
[24 and 25 Victoria, cap. 134.—August 6, 1861.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Bankruptey and Insolvency in 
England. 
This long act of 232 clauses, and the last of the Session, so particu- 
larly affecting the commercial and trading classes, has perhaps a more 
general interest than any other passed during the Session. From its 
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length we can hardly give a detailed abstract, but we subjoin a careful 
condensation of its objects, and the medns adopted for effecting its 
purpose, which we adopt from ‘The English Cyclopedia.’ 

The Court of Bankruptcy will henceforth consist of the present 
Commissioners in Bankruptcy, and to them is confided all needful 
ath of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity and of the Court for 

elief of Insolvent Debtors. The county court judges are henceforth 
to exercise in the country all the powers of the present district com- 
missioners, and vacancies in the country district commissionerships 
will not henceforth be filled up; and the London commissioners are, 
as vacancies occur, to be reduced to three. The Court for Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors is abolished, and the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts in insolvency is discontinued. The present Court of Appeal in 
Chancery is preserved, and appeals lie to it from the County Courts in 
bankruptcy as well as from the Court of Bankruptcy proper. 

Questions of fact may, under the directions of the Court of Appeal, 
be tried in bankruptcy by juries, or issues may be sent to be tried at 
law. Sworn short-hand writers may be appointed; and these will cer- 

tainly form a novel feature in our administration of justice. 
_ The principal feature of the recent act is that non-traders are 
brought within the privileges and liabilities of bankruptcy, although 
the distinction between a trader and a non-trader is still for some pur- 
poses preserved. This distinction will appear from the following sum- 
mary of the alterations introduced as to acts of bankruptcy. 

Acts of Bankruptcy by traders are continued as hitherto, subject to 
such additions and alterations as are here noticed. Any person, 
whether a trader or non-trader, may be adjudged a bankrupt for lying 
in prison for debt or after a detainer for debt, or in the case of a trader 
for fourteen days, instead of twenty-one days as heretofore, and in the 
case of a non-trader for two months, unless he is prepared with sufficient 
security for the debts in respect of which he is so imprisoned or 
detained ; or for escaping from prison where detained for debt. 

A Trader Debtor, whose goods are seized and sold under judgment 
for a debt or money demand exceeding 501., is held to have committed 
an act of bankruptcy at the time of the seizure; notwithstanding which 
the sheriff may, unless a petition for adjudication intervene, proceed to 
sell the goods seized ; but he must retain the proceeds for seven days, 
after which period he may pay them over+to the execution creditor, 
who, however, has to pay them back, subject to deduction of the costs 
of action and execution, to the assignees in bankruptcy if the execution 
trader debtor is adjudicated a res ri’ within fourteen days from the 
day of sale. A non-trader may be made bankrupt by departing or 
remaining out of this realm with intent to defeat or delay his creditors, 
or by making some fraudulent gift or conveyance of any of his pro- 
perty, or by filing in court a declaration of insolvency followed, within 
two months, by a petition for adjudication of bankruptcy. 

Acts of rary e296 after Judgment Debtor Summons.—Every judg- 
ment creditor for a debt of 501. or upwards, may sue out against his 
debtor at the end of one week from the date of the judgment, if he be 
a trader, or at the end of one calendar month if he be a non-trader, a 
judgment debtor summons requiring him to appear and be examined 
touching his ability to pay the debt. In the same way disobedience 
to a peremptgry order in equity, in bankruptcy, or lunacy, directing 
payment of money on a day certain may be followed by a similar judg- 
ment debtor summons after the expiration, in the case of a trader, of 
seven days, or in the case of a non-trader, of two calendar months, from 
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the day fixed for payment. Trader debtor summonses should be served 

ersonally, except in the case of persons in custody, when service may 
be made on the sheriff, or other person in whose custody the debtor is. 
Where personal service cannot be effected, and the debtor is keeping 
out of the way, the summons may be advertised as directed by the act. 
The procedure upon the return of the summons is particularly pro- 
vided, and the court may, upon non-payment of the debt, and whether 
the debtor appears or not, adjudge him a bankrupt without any peti- 
tion for adjudication ; but a debtor thus adjudicated upon in his absence 
may, within seven days from receiving notice of the adjudication, 
appear and show cause against it. 

Proceedings to obtain Adjudication—A debtor may himself petition 
for adjudication without filing any previous declaration of insolvency ; 
but he must file a statement upon oath of his debts and liabilities, and 
of the causes of his embarrassments. In the case of non-traders, in 
order to support a petition for adjudication, or a judgment summons, 
the debt must have accrued after Aug. 6, 1861 (the date of the passing 
of this act). Debtors in prison may petition in formd pauperis, upon 
making affidavit of poverty. Jailers are to make monthly returns of all 
their prisoners detained for debt; and a registrar of the court for the 
district is monthly to visit all jails within the jurisdiction of his court, 
and to examine touching their estate and dealings all such prisoners 
included in such return who have been in custody fourteen duys in the 
case of traders, or two calendar months in the case of non-traders. 
Prisoners not submitting to such examination may be committed to jail 
for a month, with hard labour, and also be adjudicated bankrupts. But 
prisoners detained solely under County Court or Small Debt warrants 
are not within these latter provisions, nor are they entitled to petition 


in — 

Procedure after Adjudication.—The official assignee must forthwith 
take possession of the bankrupt’s estate, and must hold it until the 
appointment of a creditors’ assignee. The first meeting of creditors 
and the president thereof are to be appointed by the court; and the 
majority in number and value of the creditors may transfer the pro- 
ceedings to any County Court out of the metropolitan district; and a 
majority in value may then determine upon any allowance to be made 
the bankrupt fs, Sa the time of his passing his last examination. The 
proceedings in bankruptcy may be superseded, and an arrangement for 
winding up and administering the estate out of bankruptcy may be 
come to by due majorities of the creditors; and the debtor may then, 
upon making a full discovery, be entitled to an order of discharge. 
Some important provisions are made as to sale of real estate belonging 
to bankrupts, and particularly as to the settled real estate of non- 
traders; but these are of too technical a nature for discussion here. 

Creditors’ Assignee.—The majority in value of creditors who have 
proved may choose their assignee, in whom, upon confirmation and 
certificate by the court, the estate and effects of the bankrupt are to 
be exclusively vested ; and the official assignee is thereupon forthwith 
to render to such creditors’ assignee a full account of the bankrupt’s 
estate, and of all dealings therewith, which account is to be formally 
audited and furnished to every creditor who has proved. The creditors’ 
assignee may be required to give security ; and he may be removed by 
the court at the instance of the creditors, and a new assignee may be 
chosen. The duties of the creditors’ assignee are similar to those 
hitherto discharged by the official assignee; but to the latter is still 
intrusted the collection of all debts under 107. The creditors’ assignee 
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must, from three months to three months, account to the official 
assignee for his dealings with the estate} and his accounts are to be 
printed and furnished to the creditors. 

Dealings with the Estate—Assignees may occupy leasehold premises 
of a bankrupt up to some day on which rent is payable not beyond six 
months from the adjudication, and may then elect to decline any lease 
or agreement for a lease under which the premises had been held. 
Creditors’ meetings may authorise the mortgage or pledge of the bank- 
rupt’s estate. 

Proof of Debts.—Creditors may prove their debts by forwarding 
through the General Post to the assignee a statement thereof, verified 
by their own declaration of its truth. False proofs entail the punish- 
ment of perjury. Landlords may prove for rent pro ratd in respect 
of current periods. Unliquidated damages may be ascertained by the 
verdict of a jury before, or under the direction of, the court. Con- 
tingent liabilities may be determined and valued by the court at the 
instance of the person claiming the benefit of such liability. 

Orders of Discharge.—The classification of certificates is abolished. 
Where a bankrupt is charged with any misdemeanour under this Act, 
he may be tried by the court, or, if the bankrupt require it, by a jury 
either in the Court of Bankruptcy, or, in the option of that court, in 
any “of the ordinary courts of criminal justice.” If the bankrupt 
be convicted of such misdemeanour, his discharge may be refused, or 
suspended, absolutely or conditionally. If he be not convicted of any 
such misdemeanour, his conduct is still to be inquired into by the 
court, and his order of discharge may be granted, or refused, or sus- 
pended, either absolutely or conditionally; and the bankrupt may be 
imprisoned by the court (without trial by jury) for any period not 
exceeding one year. Misdemeanours under this act, and their penal 
consequences, are defined by § 221 as follows :—“ From and after the 
commencement of this act, any bankrupt who shall do any of the 
acts or things following, with intent to defraud or defeat the rights 
of his creditors, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be liable, 
at the discretion of the court before which he shall be convicted, to 
punishment by imprisonment for not more than three years, or to any 
greater punishment attached to the offence by any existing statute :— 

“1. If he shall not, upon the day limited for his surrender, and 
before three of the clock of such day, or at the hour and upon the day 
allowed him for finishing his examination, after notice thereof in writing, 
to be served upon him personally or left at his usual or last {known 
place of abode or business, and after the notice herein directed in the 
‘London Gazette,’ surrender himself to the court (having no lawful 
impediment allowed by the court), and sign or subscribe such sur- 
render, and submit to be examined before such court from time to time. 

“2. If he shall not, upon his examination, fully and truly discover, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, all his property, real and per- 
sonal, inclusive of his rights and credits, and how and to whom, and for 
what consideration, and when he disposed of, assigned, or transferred 
any part thereof, except such part as has been really and bond fide 
before sold or disposed of in the way of his trade or business, if any, or 
laid out in the ordinary expense of his family, or shall not deliver up 
to the court, or dispose, as the court directs, of all such part thereof as 
is in his possession, custody, or power, except the necessary wearing- 
apparel of himself, his wife, and children, and deliver up to the court 

1 books, papers, and writings in his possession, custody, or power 
relating to his property or affairs. 
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“3. If he shall, after adjudication, or within sixty days prior to 
adjudication, with intent to defraud his creditors, remove, conceal, 
or embezzle any part of his property to the value of ten pounds or 
upwards. 

“4, If, in case of any person having, to his knowledge or belief, 
proved a false debt under his bankruptcy, he shall fail to disclose the 
same to his assignees within one month after coming to the knowledge 
or belief thereof. 

“5. If he shall, with intent to defraud, wilfully and fraudulently 
omit from his schedule any effects or property whatsoever. __ 

“6. If he shall, after the filing of the petition for adjudication, with 
intent to conceal the state of his affairs, or to defeat the object of the 
law of bankruptcy, conceal, prevent, or withhold the production of any 
ea deed, paper, or writing relating to his property, dealings, or 
affairs. 

“7, If he shall, after the filing of the petition for adjudication, or 
within three months next before adjudication, with intent to conceal 
the state of his affairs, or to defeat the objects of the law of bank- 
ruptey, part with, conceal, destroy, alter, mutilate, or falsify, or cause 
to be concealed, destroyed, altered, mutilated, or falsified, any book, 
paper, writing, or security, or document relating to his property, trade, 
dealings, or affairs, or make or be privy to the making of any false or 
fraudulent entry or statement in or omission from any book, paper, 
document, or writing relating thereto. 

“8. If, within the like time, he shall, knowing that he is at the 
time unable to meet his engagements, fraudulently and with intent to 
diminish the sum to be divided amongst the general body of his 
creditors, have made away with, mortgaged, encumbered, or charged 
any part of his property, of what kind soever, or if after adjudication 
he shall conceal from the court or his assignee any debt due to or 
from him. 

“9. If, being a trader, he shall, under his bankruptcy, or at any 
meeting of his creditors within three months next preceding the filing 
of the petition for adjudication, have attempted to account for any of his 
property by fictitious losses or expenses. 

“10. If, being a trader, he shall, within three months next before 
the filing of the petition for adjudication, under the false colour and 
pretence of carrying on business and dealing in the ordinary course 
of trade, have obtained on credit from any person any goods or chattels 
with intent to defraud. 

“11. If, being a trader, he shall, with intent to defraud his creditors 
within three months next before the filing of the petition for adjudica- 


tion, pawn, pledge, or dispose of, otherwise than by bond fide transac-~ 


tions in the ordinary way of his trade, any of his goods or chattels 
which have been obtained on credit and remain unpaid for.” 

Orders of discharge are in their effect analogous to certificates o 
conformity under the previous law. 

Arrangements under the Control of the Court.—Creditors may, by a 
due majority, resolve that the proceedings in bankruptcy be stayed, and 
that the bankrupt’s estate be wound up under a deed of arrangement ; 
and such resolution may, if approved by the court, be carried into 
effect ; and when after such stay of proceedings the deed of arrange- 
ment has been duly certified to have been executed by three-fourths 
in number and value of all the creditors, and when it has been approved 
by the court, it must be registered, and the proceedings in bankruptcy 
may then be annulled, and such deed of arrangement will thereupon 
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become binding upon all the creditors. The jurisdiction of the court 
is not however ousted by the deed of arrangement, and recourse for 
direction and assistance may still be had to it by all parties as in 
ordinary bankruptcy. 

Trust and Composition Deeds are to be binding upon all creditors, 
when certain conditions are fulfilled; and such deeds must be registered, 
and notice thereof must be duly advertised. Proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy may be stayed during twenty-eight days from the execution of 
any such fo by a debtor. Provision is made for the case of unknown 
holders of bills of exchange, &c., and of absent or incapable creditors ; 
and a very curious form of trust-deed is given in schedule D, and its 
use is rendered imperative. 

Seven acts relating to bankruptcy are either wholly or in part 
repealed ; but the 7 & 8 Vict., c. 70, and the 23 and 24 Vict., c. 147 
(the Secret Arrangement Acts), are strangely enough retained, not- 
withstanding their mischievous and anomalous character. 

Such is a brief outline of some of the principal features of this very 
important statute, which is to be cited as “‘ The Bankruptcy Act, 1861,” 
and to be construed, together with so much of “ The Bankrupt Law 
Consolidation Act, 1849,” and “ The Bankruptcy Act, 1854,” as remains 
unrepealed, as one act. 

It only remains to be noticed that this act provides (§ 74) that in all 
cases of executions levied upon goods in respect of judgments for 
claims exceeding 50. exclusive of costs, such goods must, unless the 
court otherwise orders, be sold by public auction and not otherwise, 
and such auction must be advertised for three days next preceding the 
day of sale; but what this provision has to do with bankruptcy, or 
what are to be the consequences of disobedience, does not very clearly 
appear. 

The following are the officers named in a schedule under this new 
act; with their annual salaries :—the chief registrar 1,4001, the regis- 
trurs acting in London, each, 1,2001.; the registrars acting in the 
country, each, 1,000l.; the registrar in attendance upon the chief 
judge [whose appointment was removed from the act] 1,2001.; the 
taxing master 1,4001.; the accountant in bankruptcy 1,500U.; and the 
registrar of meetings 2501. The clerks in the several offices now in use 
are to receive the same salaries as heretofore. On the first vacancy 
the office of accountant in bankruptcy is to be abolished, and the duties 
of the office are to be peiformed by the chief registrar ; the number of 
Official assignees is to be reduced as vacancies occur, in London to 
five, and in all country districts to one; they are to be paid by salaries 
in London of 1,0001., in the country of 800l.; messengers in bank- 
ruptcy are in London to be reduced to two, and in all country districts 
to one; but their remuneration is in no case to exceed 5001. per year in 
London, or 4001. in the country. The clerks and other officers of the 
Insolvent Debtors Court are to be transferred to the London court, and 
are to receive their salaries during their lives, or during good be- 
haviour. Superannuation and retiring pensions are to be paid in cer- 
tain cases, and compensation to be made to the patentee of bankrupts, 
the former commissioners of bankrupts, the clerk of the panages, and 
other officers of the Lord Chancellor and the Court of Chancery. 

The act does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


" [The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session of 1861, not included in the foregoing Abstracts. ] 


2. To apply the Sum of 4,000,000. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the Service of the Year 1861. 

4, For amending the Red Sea and India Telegraph Act, 1859. 

6. To apply the Sum of 3,000,0001. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the Service of the Year 1861. 

7. For punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better Payment 
of the Army and their Quarters. 

piel the Regulation of her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on Shore. 

10. To extend the Jurisdiction and improve the Practice of the High 
Court of Admiralty. 

11. To afford Facilities for the better Ascertainment of the Law of 
Foreign Countries when pleaded in Courts within her Majesty’s 
Dominions, 

12. For the Abolition of Contributions by Counties for the Relief of 
Prisoners in the Queen’s Prison, and for the Benefit of Bethlem 
Hospital. 

13. To enable the Admiralty to acquire Property for the Enlargement 
of the Royal Marine Barracks at East Stonehouse in Devonshire. 

15. To enable her Majesty to settle an Annuity on the Princess 
Alice Maud Mary. 

16. To render valid Marriages heretofore solemnized in Trinity 
Church, Rainow, and in other Churches and Chapels. 

19. To apply the Sum of 10,000,0001. out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the Service of the year 1861. 

20. For confirming a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
certain Charities in Burford in Oxfordshire. 

23. For confirming a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
certain Charities in Reading. 

24, For confirming a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the 
Hospital of Lady Katherine Leveson at Temple Balsall in Warwickshire. 

25. Toenable the Secretary of State in Council of India to raise Money 
in the United Kingdom for the Service of the Government of India. 

26. To amend the Dublin Improvement Act, 1849. 

27. To declare the Limits within which increased Assessments are 
authorised to be raised in Edinburgh, under the Provisions of the 
23 and 24 Vict., cap. 50. 

28. To relieve certain Trusts on the Holyhead Road from Debts. 

29. To authorise the Removal of the Infirmary for the County of 
Cork from Mallow to Cork. 

30. To declare the Validity of an Act passed by the General 
Assembly of New Zealand, intituled An Act to provide for the Esta- 
blishment of new Provinces in New Zealand. 

31. For the Prevention and Punishment of Offences committed by 
her Majesty’s Subjects within certain Territories adjacent to the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. 

32. For confirming a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
The Hospital of the Blessed Trinity at Guildford in Surrey, and its 
subsidiary Endowments, with certain Alterations, 
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33. To enable the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works to acquire 
additional Land for the Purposes of the Public Offices Extension Act 
of 1859. 

34. To extend the Provisions of the Acts to facilitate the Improve- 
ment of Landed Property in Ireland, and to further provide for the 
Erection of Dwellings for the Labouring Poor in Ireland. 

35. To increase the Facilities for the Transfer of Stocks and 
Annuities transferable at the Bank of Ireland, and to make further 
Provision respecting the mutual Transfer of Capital in certain Public 
Stocks or Funds transferable at the Banks of England and Ireland 
tespeéctively, and for other Purposes. 

36. To amend the Boundaries of Burghs Extension (Scotland) Act. 

87. To simplify the Mode of raising the Assessment for the Poor in 
Scotland. 

40. To make further Provision for the Management of her Majesty’s 
Forest of Dean, and of the Mines and Quarries therein, and in the 
Hundred of St. Briavels in Gloucestershire. 

41. To enable the Admiralty to acquire property for the enlargement 
of the Dockyard at Chatham in Kent, and to embank part of the Med- 
way; and for other Purposes connected therewith. 

43. To facilitate the Remedies on Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes in Ireland by the prevention of frivolous or fictitious Defences 
to Actions thereon. 

44. To remove Doubts respecting the Authority of the Legislature 
of Queensland, and to annex certain Territories to South Australia ; and 
for other Purposes. 

45. To facilitate the Formation, Management, and Mainteriance of 
Piers and Harbours in Great Britain and Ireland. 

46. To confirm certain Provisional Orders made under an Act of thie 
15 Vict., to facilitate Arrangements for the Relief of Turnpike Tiusts, 
and to extend the Provisions of the said Act. 

_ 48. To provide for the Costs of certain Proceedings to be taken under 
the Landlord and Tenant Law Amendment (Ireland) Act (1860). 

49. To enable Justices in Ireland to commit to local Bridewells 
Persons convicted of Drunkenness, 

50. For facilitating the transfer of Mortgages and Bonds granted by 
Railway Companies in Scotland. . 

51. For granting Pensions to some Officers and Men in the Metro- 
politan Police Force ; and for other Purposes. 

52. To empower the Governors of the several Australian Colonies to 
regulate the number of Passengers to be carried in Vessels plying 
between Ports in those Coloiiies, 


56. To make Provision for Salaries for the Revising Barristers for the 
City of Dublin. 


57. To coritinue an Act of the 5 and 6 Vict. relating to private 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. 

58. An Act to continue an Act of the 11 and 12 Vict. relating to the 
Collection of County Cess in Ireland. 

60. To amend the Act of the 13 and 14 Vict., cap. 69, so far as 
relates to the Time thereby limited for the Publication of the List of 
Voters objected to in Ireland. . . 

62. To amend the Act of the 9 Geo. IV., cap. 16, for quieting 
Possessions and Titles against the Crown, and also certain Acts for the 
like Object relating to Suits by the Duke of Cornwall. _ 

63. To enable Grand Juries in Treland to increase the Remuneration 
of County Surveyors; and for other purposes. 
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_ 64. To continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain. 
' 65. To continue the Survey of Great Britain, Berwick-upon-T weed, 
and the Isle of Man. 

67. To make better Provision for the Constitution of the Council of 
the Governor-General of India, and for the Local Government of the 
several Presidencies and Provinces of India, and for the temporary 
Government of India in the event of a Vacancy in the Office of 
Governor-General. 

68. i amend the Laws relating to Attorneys and Solicitors in 
Ireland. 

69. To provide for the Formation of Tramways on Turmpike and 
Statute Labour Roads in Scotland. 

71. To provide for the Performance of Duties heretofore performed 
by the Paymaster of Civil Services in Ireland in relation to Advances 
and Repayments of Public Moneys for Public Works. 

72. To make further Provision for the Regulation of the British 
White Herring Fishery in Scotland. 

74. To render Lawful the Enlistment of Persons transferred from the 
Indian to the General Forces of her Majesty, and to provide in certain 
respects for the Rights of such Persons. 

75. For amending the Municipal Corporations Act. 

77. To indemnify such Persons in the United Kingdom as have - 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices and Employments, and to 
extend the Time limited for those Purposes respectively. 

80. To authorise Advances of Money out of the Consolidated Fund 
for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries for employment of the 
Poor, and for facilitating the Construction and Improvement of Har- 
bours; and for other Purposes. 

81. To repeal the Provisions in certain Statutes relative to the Salary 
of the Lord Clerk Register in Scotland. 

82. For making Provision for the good Government and Extension 
of the University of Durham. 

83. To amend the Law regarding the Registration of County Voters 
in Scotland. 

84. To amend the Law in Scotland relative to the Resignation, 
Powers, and Liabilities of gratuitous Trustees. 

85. To authorise for a further Period the Application of Money for 
the Purposes of Loans for carrying on Public Works in Ireland. 

87. To amend the Metropolitan Building Act (1855). 

88. To vest in the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings a Portion of Saint James's Park as a Site for Public Offices. 

89. To increase the Amount payable out of the Revenues of India in 
respect of the Retiring Pay, Pensions, and other Expenses of that 
Nature, of her Majesty’s British Forces serving in India. ; 

90. To make Arrangements as to the Disposal and Management of 
Property belonging to the University of Edinburgh; and to regulate 
the Appropriation and Application of the Antuity of 2,5001. payable from 
the Revenues of the Harbour and Docks of Leith, under the Authority 
of the 1 and 2 Vict., cap. 55. 

93. To provide for the Preparation, Audit, and Presentation to Par- 
liament of annual Accounts of the Appropriation of the Moneys voted 
for the Revenue Departments. 

101. For promoting the Revision of the Statute Law by repealing 
divers Acts and Parts of Acts which have ceased to be in force. 

102. To amend the Tramways (Ireland) Act (1860). 
103, To apply a Sum out of the Consolidated Fund and the Surplus 
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of Ways and Means to the Service of the year 1861, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

104. For establishing High Courts of Judicature in India. 

105. To prevent future Grant by Copy of Court Roll and certain 
Leases of Lands and Hereditaments in England belonging to Eccle- 
siastical Benefices. 

106. To enable the Admiralty to close the Harbour of Portpatrick in 
Scotland during the Execution of certain Works in such Harbour sanc- 
. tioned by Parliament. 


107. To alter and amend the Law rela’ to Parochial ond — 
— to the Test required to be by Schoolmasters 
an 


wakane $y de for the winding up the Naval Medical Supplemental 
iety. 

111. To amend the Probates and Letters of Administration Act 
(Ireland), 1857. 


aa For amending and consolidating the Law relating to Industrial 
00 


114. To amend the Law with respect to Wills of Personal Estate 
made by British Subjects. 

115. For the Government of the Navy. 

116. For the Appropriation in favour of the Military Knights and the 
Churches of Windsor of two of the Canonries suspended in the Chapel 
of Windsor, and for making certain Provisions respecting the Naval 
Knights of Windsor. 

118. To enable the Secretary of State in Council of India to raise 
Meney in the United Kingdom for the Service of the Government of 


119. To defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and Con t and 
other Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
to grant Allowances in certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, peat 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and Sur- 
weal Mates of the Militia ; and to authorise the employment of the 

on-commissioned Officers. 7 

120. To ——— the making of Lists and the Ballots for the Militia 
of the United Kingdom. ‘ 

122. To continue the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act (1854). 

123. An Act to reduce and alter the Rate of Duty payable on Pro- 
ceedings under the 21 and 22 Vict., ~ 72, § 88; and for other 
Purposes. [This merely alters some of the duties payable in the Landed 
Estates Court of Ireland.] 

124, For amending the Law relating to the Receiver for the Metro- 
politan Police District ; and for other Purposes. 

125. To enable Overseers in Bs goes Parishes to provide Offices for 
the — Discharge of Parochial Business. — 

127. For limiting and regulating the Treasury Chest Fund. 

181. To continue the Act ae the Management of Episcopal 
and Capitular Estates in —— and further to amend certain Acts 
relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for re wen 


132. For consolidating and amending the Law re to Industrial 
Schools in Sota tng 


Uf 
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I. Finance, ‘ 
1. Income and Expenditure, Dec., 1860 1 V. Porvtatioy, Poor Laws, &c. 
2. The Revenue to Sept. 30, 1861 . 1"? 54. Poor Relief, Scotland. . . . 
3. Customs Duties on principal Articles 178 * Poor Relief, Ireland . . 
4. Revenue, Duchy of Cornwall . . 178 ey of amounts 
. Ditto Duchy of Lancaster . . 178 England, &c. 1 
Ditto Toda? « WO Statistics of Relief to the Poor 194 
repealed, Deaths, and Marriages, Eng- 
: Ditto! Scotland, . . . 
1. Lunatics, 
62. Pauper Lunatics, Scotland 


II. Currency. VI. AND COLONIAL STATISTICS. 
12, Statement of Bank of England oe Emigra 195 
13. Note Circulation . . 64. Emigration, Ireland 
eens! 
15. Bullion . . . . ictoria. " ‘ 
III, TrapE. South Australia. 
16. Imports and Consumption . . 69. Western Australia 
17. Exports of Principal Articles of Fo- 
reign and Colonial Merchandize . 
18, Exports of Principal Articles of Brit- 
sh and Irish luce, &c. 
19. British Shi 
20. bu registered nt 
21. Steam Vesse us 
of loyed in arts to Colo 
23. Returns o emplo on es, 
the Trade of the United ne Kingdom 79. tr Forces station 
24. Colonial Trade. dependencies . . 


1. Education and connected Matters. 
80. National Collections . . . . . 199 
81. British Museum . « 199 
82. National Education, Ireland. + « 199 
83. Education, Science, and 


for 
84. Civil Service Examinations . 
85. Visitors to Museums, &c. . 


2. Social Condition, 
86, Savings Banks. . 
Military Banks . . . . 


. 
. . 


. 


— Banks . . 
erchant Seamen's Fund 


Public Health, 
90. National Vaccine Report. 
gt. Accidents in Factories . 
g2. Accidents on Railways . 


Intercommunication. 
Packet Service . . 
and 
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IV. Crowe, Porror, anp Law. 
46. Criminal Offences, Scotland . 
Ireland 


95. s. East Indian Railways 


6. Other 
Bang 


| | 
33. Cotton. 189 { 
3 Hope 189 200 i 
Ma t. . 189 200 7 
38. Brewers. . . . 189 200 
39. Beer Licences 190 200 
40. Refreshment Houses 190 
4t. Coals . . 190 200 
45. Lead and Lead Ore 190 ; 
201 
ex. 
4 Tr soners . . . . . | 
49. Police . . . . . 191 
§0, Metropolitan Police . . . . | 191 
St. Police, Scotland . 191 
52. Constabulary, Ireland . . . | 191 
53. Reformatory Schools, Ireland . | 191 
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of Ways and Means to the Service of the year 1861, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Pastiament. 

104. For establishing High Courts of Judicature in India. 

105. To prevent future Grant by Copy of Court Roll and certain 
Leases of Lands and Hereditaments in England belonging to Eccle- 
siastical Benefices. 

106. To enable the Admiralty to close the Harbour of Portpatrick in 
Scotland during the Execution of certain Works in such Harbour sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. 

107. To alter and amend the Law relating to Parochial and Burgh 
Pir eee and to the Test required to be taken by Schoolmasters in 

cotland. 


108. To provide for the winding up the Naval Medical Supplemental 
Fund Society. 


111. To amend the Probates and Letters of Administration Act 
(Ireland), 1857. 


113. For amending and consolidating the Law relating to Industrial 
Schools. 


114. To amend the Law with respect to Wills of Personal Estate 
made by British Subjects. 

115. For the Government of the Navy. 

116. For the Appropriation in favour of the Military Knights and the 
Churches of Windsor of two of the Canonries suspended in the Chapel 
of Windsor, and for making certain Provisions respecting the Naval 
Knights of Windsor. 

118. To enable the Secretary of State in Council of India to raise 
aed in the United Kingdom for the Service of the Government of 

a. 

119. To defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and Contingent and 
other Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
to grant Allowances in certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and Sur- 
geons’ Mates of the Militia; and to authorise the employment of the 
Non-commissioned Officers. 

120. To suspend the making of Lists and the Ballots for the Militia 
of the United Kingdom. 

122. To continue the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act (1854). 

123. An Act to reduce and alter the Rate of Duty payable on Pro- 
ceedings under the 21 and 22 Vict., cap. 72, § 88; and for other 
Purposes. [This merely alters some of the duties payable in the Landed 
Estates Court of Ireland. ] 

124, For amending the Law relating to the Receiver for the Metro- 
politan Police District ; and for other Purposes. 

125. To enable Overseers in populous Parishes to provide Offices for 
the proper Discharge of Parochial Business. 

127. For limiting and regulating the Treasury Chest Fund. 

131. To continue the Act concerning the Management of Episcopal 
and Capitular Estates in England, and further to amend certain Acts 
relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 


132. For consolidating and amending the Law relating to Industrial 
Schools in Scotland. 
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54. Poor Relief, Scotland. . . . 
Poor Relief, Ireland . 
. Summary of amounts a a in 


. Statistics of Relief to the Poor . 
. Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Eng- 
d 


land. . 
. Ditto, Scotland. . 
. Marriages, Ireland . . . 
. Lunatics, England, . . 
. Pauper Lunatics, Scotland ; 


. EMIGRATION AND COLONIAL STATISTICS. 
. Emigration. . 
. Emigration, Ireland . 
New South Wales 
. Queensland. . . 


. Victoria. . . . 
. South Australia. 
. Western Australia 
. Tasmania . . 
. New Zealand . . 
Canada. . 


. British Columbia . 

Jamaica. . . 

. Mauritius . . . . 
Ceylon. . . 

. Exports to Colonies, Ke., in 1861 
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. Military Forces stationed in British 


. National Collections . . . 
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National Education, Ireland. - . 199 
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Accidents on Railways . 


4. Intercommunication. 
Post Office Pacxet Service . 


94. Railway Traffic, Receipts and Ex. 
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East Indian Railways < 3 
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*, Fractional Sums are omitted in some instances. 
I.—FINANCE, 


1, An Account of the Gross Pustic Income of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended Dec. 31, 1860, and 


of the ExrenpiTuRE for the same period. 


OrDINARY REVENUE. 
Stamps . & 
Taxes (Land ‘and Assessed) 
Property Tax 

Post Office . . 
Crown Lands (Net). ‘ 


OTHER 


Money received from the Revenues of India. 
Imprest and other Moneys. . 
Unclaimed Dividends received 


War Stores supplied in 1834-8. . . . . 


otal Income . 
Excess of Expenditure over Income . . 


EXPENDITURE. - 


Founvep Dest, 
Inicrest and Management of the oermanen Debt 
Unclaimed Dividends paid. . . = 
Terminable Annuities .. 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds, 1855, &e. 
Interest of Exchequer Bills, Supply . 
Ditto ditto Deficiency . 


Annuities and Pensions .... . ‘ 


Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions... . 
Courts of Justice 


Miscellaneous Charges on t the ‘Consolidated Fund 
Drawback on Wine, : per Act 23 Vict.c.22. . 


Suprty 
Salaries, &c., of Revenue Departments 
Packet Service, from Ist April, 1860. . . . 
China, Naval and Military Operations . . . 


Total Expenditure . . 


INCOME OR REVENUE. 


Produce of Sale of Old Stores, and other extra Receipts 


Amount received from Spanish Government for 


£. 8. d 
23,032,394 16 3 
19,069,000 0 0 
8,285,257 14 4 
3,126,000 0 0 
12,901,816 7 9 
3,420,000 0 0 

289,568 4 7 


802,367 17 11 
60,000 0 0 
420,825 4 1 
63,879 9 9 


496,385 0 0 


71,967,494 14 8 
611,137 11 10 


£72,578,632 6 6 


CHARGES ON CONSOLIDATED Funp. 


e 


£. sd 
23,746,978 1 8 
142,114 8 5 
2,541,197 12 6 
100,000 O 0 
300,880 2 6 
2,299 138 9 


403,585 0 


701, 530 3 
178,426 7 
284,000 0 


14,168,621 4 
12,991,668 3 
7,808,620 8 


4,509,401 15 5 


725,000 0 0 
3,301,953 0 0 


- £72,578,632 6 6 


Oe the Kinapom, in the under-mentioned 


A na mm a 
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Caoutchouc, Manufactures of . *720 
Clocks . . *1,55 
Coffee:—From British Posses- 
sionsout of Europe. . 398,452 
From Foreign Countries. 475547 
Corn:—Wheat . «+ 295,314 
Barley «© «© 106,103 
Indian Corn or Maize. . 92,784 
Wheatmeal and Flour 96, 3 
Other kinds of Grain and Meal 1,145 
Eggs © @ $3,356 
Embroidery and Needlework . *1, 371 
Bt Lemonsand Oranges . ‘14,511 
Hops . . « 9,672 
Leather Manufactures :—Boots, 
Shoes, and Goloshes *539 
Boot Fronts . . *544 


Rice, notin the Husk. . . 14,824 
Silk Manufactures of Europe :— 

Broad Stuffs of all kinds . *5,517 
Ribbons ofall kinds .  . *7 601 
Plush for making Hats ° *591 
Of India:—Bandannas, Corahs, 
Choppas, Romals, and Taf- 

Of Europe and India, indiscri- 
minately :—Other descrip- 
tions of Silk Goods *2,686 


Spices:—Cassia Lignea - . +58 
Cinnamon . . « -« +36 
Cloves «.« «© $232 
Ginger » «© 315 

Spirit:—Rum . . « 1,692,280 

‘ Brandy « «  172%,639 
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From Mauritius .  . 625,049 
From British Possessions in 
the East Indies. 532,565 
From Foreign Countries . 2,357,240 
Refined, and Sugar Candy :— 
From British Possessions out 
From Foreign Countries . 243,341 
Melasses :—From British Pos- 
sessions out of Europe . 62,006 
From Foreign Countries . 68,636 


64|Tallow . . © 4,893 


Timber and Wood :—Not sawn 
or split, or otherwise 
dressed, except hewn— 
Of British Possessions. . 28,823 


Foreign. . 57,380 
Deals, Battens, tds, or 
other Timber or Wood, 


sawn or split:—Of British 


Possessions e 68, 405 
Foreign «© «© 139,526 
Lathwood . 4,179 
Manufactured,andSnuff . 144,654 
Watches. . © *2,448 
Wine :—Of British Possessions . 62,045 
Woollen Manufactures wholly or 
inpartmadeup . . *789 


Yarn, Worsted, Dyed or Coloured, 
or fit for Embroidery or 


other Fancy purposes - 353 
Other Articles «© 150,920 


Total Gross Produce 23,165,764 


The drawbacks and allowances 
on quantities over-esti- 
mated, damaged, &c., was 313,381 


Total Net Produce . £22,852,383 


4. CORNWALL, Ducuy oF.—-The revenue of 
the Duchy of Cornwall for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1860, was 68,5471. of which 39,6341. 
arose from the profits of courts, royalties of 
coal-mines, mines, quarries, sale of wood, 
&c.; 16,2161. from the Consolidated Fund in 
lieu of tin coinage duties, &c.; and 27041. 
from dividends and interest on stock. The 
expenditure was 59,2731., of which 45,0731. 

- were paid to the treasurer of the Prince of 
Wales, 1,779/. in superannuations, charities, 
law charges, &c., 6,3141. for expenses of 
management, 2,6241. for repairs and per- 
manent improvements, 3,4831. for property 


* To 3rd March only : from 3rd March “duty free.” 
t To 7th March only: from 7th March “ duty free.” 
t+ To 1st August only: from ist August “duty free.” 


tax allowed to tenants, for annuities, &c., 
and the balance remains in hands of bankers 
or agents. 


5. Ducny or Lancaster.—The receipts in 
the year 1860 were 45,310l., arising from 
rents and profits of courts, royalties, &c. 
The disbursements were 39,302/., of which 
25,0001. were paid over to the Queen’s use, 
6,7241, in salaries, &c., 1,5861. in charities and 
donations, 6,0081. were in hand. ‘The re- 
mainder is made up by miscellaneous items. 


I 
1 
1 
( 


mt 3. Gross Amount produced by Customs Dottes upon the Principal 
\ TE Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise, in the Year 1860. 
723,881 Spirits:—Geneva. . 117,520 
Sugar, unrefined :—From British 
Possessions in America . 2,204,682 
| 
| 
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| 
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6. InpDIA, REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.— 
In the year ending April 30, 1861, the total 
receipts in India were 39,952,791/., of which 
18,146,551. were derived from thé land 
revenue, 5,638,699l. from opium, 803,550l. 
from the income tax, and 213,980 from trade 
taxes. The expenditure for the same year 
was 39,646,8951., of which 15,279,0051, was 
on account of the military establishments, 
1,705,4311. were the charges and expenses of 
collecting the revenue, including repayments, 
the post-office, &c., 4,084,0c01l. were for 
buildings, roads, and other public works, 
3,168,8191. were for payment of the interest 
on the debt, and the remainder for the 
various items of the law and other depart- 
ments of Government, The home accounts 
show areceipt in the same year of 22,225,5411. 
on account of India, the chief portions arising 
from two loans, 12,804,529/., and the instal- 
ments from railway companies, 5,787,450l, 
The expenditure was 18,029,4471., of which 
3,636,0811. were for bullion sent to India, 
1,953,000l. debenture loan paid off, 2,511,829/. 
for engineering and other expenses on rail- 
ways, 1,168,2201. for guaranteed interest on 
railway and irrigation capital, 1,516,6431. 
for military and other stéres, with several 
other smaller items for military purposes. 
A balance in hand is left of 4,196,0931. 


4. Taxes ImposeD, REPEALED, OR RE- 
pDUCED.— In 1859 the property and income-tax 
was re-imposed to the amount of 4,340,cool. ; 
there were none repealed or reduced. In 
1860, customs duties were repealed to the 
amount of 981,250/., the articles released 
being butter, cheese, eggs, rice, leather boots, 
shoes, and gloves, oranges and lemons, silk 
manufactures, tallow, and a few others. 
Duties were reduced on currants, raisins, 
foreign spirits, wine, wood, and timber, and 
a few other minor articles, to the amount of 
1,859,6812. The excise duty on hops was 
reduced by 105,000l. ‘There were imposed 
customs duties on British Colonial spirits to 
the amount of 357,966/., and on general rates 
and charges, &c., to the amount of 219,9381. 
Of excise duties there were imposed an addi- 
tional charge on spirits of 650,000l., on chicory 
of 5,000l., for licences to refreshment houses, 
and retailers of wine, &c., 75,000l., and game 
certificates were transferred from the excise 
to the stamp department, with an addition 
of 10,000l., and the income-tax was increased 
by 1,060,0002.. The total amount remitted 
Was 3.085,9311., and the total amount im- 
posed 2,680,go4!. 


8. Income Tax.—In Great Britain, in 
the year ending April 5, 1869, under 
schedule D 273,745 persons were assessed, 
of whom 16,978 were for incomes under 
Iool. a year; 128,570 between rool. and 
1501.3 41,687 between 1501. and 200l.; 
36,535 between 200l. and 3001.; 16,608 
between 300l,and 4ool, The largest amount 
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from any class is 395,8320. from incomes 
between rool. and 150l.; the next largest is 
371,6191. from 512 persons with incomes 
between 10,0001. and 50,0002. In Ireland 
17,457 persons were assessed under sche- 
dule D, to the amount of 167,907/.; and the 
largest number of contributors 8,011, with 
the largest amount of contributions 24,9711., 
were furnished by persons with incomes be- 
tween Iool. and r5o0l. a year; but the next 
largest amount, 20,7431., is furnished by 
2,451 contributors with incomes between 
2001. and 3001.3 and there are only 24 with 
incomes between 10,0001. and §0,000l., and 
but one above 50,0001. The number of per- 
sons assessed had decreased by 42. 

Under schedule E, 98,437 persons were 
charged in Great Britain, and 5,310 in Ire- 
land, a decrease of 100. In Great Britain the 
Most numerous class are those 
having incomes between tool. and 15o0l. per 
year: they number 38,519, and contribute 
119,0881.; those under rool. a year number 
22,121, and contribute only 30,1811.; the 
next largest amount is 105,4291., furnished b 
12,037 persons. with incomes between 3 
and 400l, The total amount under schedule 
E was, in Great Britain, 636,269l.; in 
Ireland, 37,4191. 

The net receipts of the year were, under 
schedule A, 4,816,5180.; under B, 573,795.35 
C, 1,113,7991.; D, 3,247,0871. ; and under E, 
673,6881. ; making a total of 10,424,887/. 
The impost for the year was at the rate of 
gd. in the pound. 

In the year ended Dec. 31, 1860, the net 
amount of Property Tax paid into the 
Exchequer was 12,696,655. 

In the financial year 1860-61, the amount 
of revenue estimated to have been received 
was 10,923,000l., but the details and the 
actual amount have not yet been published ; 
the rate for this year was Iod. in the pound. 


g. Matt Dury.—In the year ending March 
31, 1861, the amount of malt duty charged 
was 5,065,825/., and the amount collected 
6,383,1471. 


Io. ParER Duty.—The amount of paper: 
duty charged in the year ending March 31, 
1861, was 1,506,108/., and the amount then 
collected 1,462,8257. 


11. NAtionAL Dest.—On March 31, 1860, 
the national debt amounted to 785,961,9981., 
and the interest to 23,579,340l. It consisted of 
2,981,038. at 2¢ per cent. interest, 418,3000. 
at 2$ per cent., 779,258,542l. at 3 per cent., 
2,630,7691. at 34 per cent., 240,7461. at 34 
per cent., and 432.6031. at § per cent. The 
unfunded debt at the end of 1860 was 
16,183,100, At the end of 1860 the funded 
debt was 785,294,6411., and the unfunded 
debt 16,183,1001., total 801,477,741. 
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t2. SraTEMENT of the Arratrs of the BANK of ENGLAND from the 
Weekly Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1860 and 1861. 


Nov.15,'60. Feb.7,’61.| May g. | July 25. | Sept. 26. 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. £. £. £. £. 
Dr.—Notes issued « «(26,997,655 25,488,315 26, 490,100 25,517,480 28,081,495 
Cr.—Government Debt. . . 11 ,O1$, 100 II ,O1§, 100,11, 015, 10011015, 100 11 ,O1§, 100 
Other Securities . + + «| 3,459,900) 3,459,990 3,459,900] 3,634,900) 3,634,q00 
Gold Coin and Bullion «|12,522,655; 9,744,970 , 302, 248) 10,667,480 13,431,495 
Silver Bullion oeeteeee 1,268, 345 713 5452 


Total. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital. . 


|14,553 ,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14, 553,000 

Public Deposits . . «| 4,804,022 4,186,479) 6,083,595) 4,123,460 5,810,424 
Seven Days’ and other Bills . 978,997 55,331; 636,172 26,52 | 1,468 
Total... 2.22. 36,931,329 34,807,785 36, 588,520 34,688, 387 36,808,720 


Cr.—Government Securities. 


Other Securities 
Notes. ee ee 


Gold and Silver Coin 
Total 


26,997,655 25,488,315 


26 , 490 , 100 


25,517,480 28,081,495 


14,553,000 


oin : : : 992,156 


9,490,273 8,444,776 
20,310,515 19,934,408 
6,338,385, 5,609,080 6 
819,521 


316,015 
857,919 


10, 272,938) 9,606,279 10,450,800 
19, 141.648 18,854,783 17,439,259 
5,374,715 8,107,915 

852,610 


810,746 


36,931,329 34,807,785 


36,588,520 34,688, 387 36,808,720 


at the following dates in 1860 and 1861. 


13. Nore Crircutation of the Krycpom for the Months ending 


Nov. 14,’60. | Feb. 9, “61. | May 4. July 27. Sept. 21. 

Bank of England . | 21,203,959 | 20,074,511 | 20,199,961 | 20,202,800 | 19,935,400 
Private Banks . . | 3,501,808 | 3,350,959 | 3,358,126 | 3,030,202 | 3,035,809 
Joint Stock Banks. | 3,048,128 | 2,940,755 | 3,067,043 | 2,753,008 | 2,755,327 
Scotland 4,574,077 094,767 | 3,987,945 | 4,077,331 | 4,052, 388 
Ireland +! 7,148,779 1918,944 | 6,524,185 | 5,617,044 | 5,590,370 
Total . . «+ | 39,476,751 | 3753795936 | 37,137,260 | 35,680,445 | 35,369,394 

14. CoINaAGE.—In 1860 there were coined— | In the year there were 357,902 ounces of 

Value | worn silver purchased at the nominal value, 

Gold. No. £ . and recoined, upon which there was a loss 


Sovereigns . 2,555,958 


Half-Sove- 


reigns. . 1,131,500 


565,750 9 9 

Silver. | 
Florins . . 635,580 63,558 oO 
Shillings. . 1,671,120 83,556 0 
Sixpences . 1,100,880 27,522 
Fourpences . 4,158 % 6 
Threepences 3,410,088 42,626 2 
Twopences . 4,752 39 12 
Pence. . 9,920 

Copper Bronze. 
Pence .  . 5,053,440 21,056 o 
Halfpence . 6,630,400 13,813 6 
Farthings . 2,867,200 2,986 13 


2,555,958 © 


3 Of 14,5761. 16s. 


15. BuLtion.—During the year 1860 the 
Bank of England bought gold in bar and 
foreign coin to the amount of 2,954,923/., and 
© silver to the amount of 1,658,670. In the 
© same period the Bank sold, in the same forms, 
© gold to the amount of 5,155 ,990l., and silver 
© to the amount of 204,950l. It also paid in 
© British gold coin 3,517,7351. in excess of 
© the amount received, and was furnished 
33 0 © with 3,121,687/. from the Mint. The total 

amount of gold imported was 12,584 ,684I. 
o and of silver 10,393 ,5121. 
8 gold amounted to 15,641,5781., and of silver 
4 | 9,893, 1991. 
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III.—TRADE, 


16. Imports and Coxsumprion of the Principat ARTICLES of ForrIGNn 
and CoLoNIAL MERCHANDISE into the UNITED Kinepom in the Year 


ended 3lst December, 1860. 


Animals, Living:—Oxen, Bulls, and 
Cows 
Calves 
Sheep and Lambs 
Swine and Hogs 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot 
Bark for Tanners’ or Dyers’ use 
Bones (whether burnt or not, or 
Animal Charcoal) . 
Brimstone 
Bristles 
Caoutchouc 
Clockssand Watches : 


Cocoa 

Coffee 

Corn :—Wheat 
Other sorts 
Wheat Meal and Flour 
Other kinds. 

Cotton, Raw :—From United Sta 
Brazil . 
Egypt. 
British East Indies 
Other countries 


Total of Raw Cotton . 


co 


es 


Cotton Manufactures, not made up 
Cream of ‘Tartar 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs : ;—Cochineal 
Indigo. 
Lacdye 
Madder and Madder Root . 
Garancine 
Shumac 
Terra Japonica 
Cutch 
Valonia . 
Flephants’ Teeth 
Flax (dressed and undresse 
or Codilla of Flax . 
Fruit :—Currants 
Lemons and Oranges 
Raisins . 
Guano 
Hair : :—Goats’ Hair or Wool 
Mar ufactures of Hair and of 
Goats’ Wool, wholly or in part 
made up . 
Hemp (dressed and undressed), and 
Tow or Codilla of Hemp . . 
Jute and other vegetable sub- 
stances of the nature of Hemp 


),an 


Tanned, Tawed, Curried, or 
Dressed (except Russia Hides) . 


number 


value £. 


bushels 


value £. 


Imported. Home Con- 
sumption. 


77,010 

27,559 

320,219 

24,452 
cwts. 141,087 
418 ,069 


tons 62,321 
cwts. 1,007,503 
lbs. 2,534,217 
cwts. 43,039 
343,362 
154,024 
lbs. 9,009, 83 
82,767,74 
qrs. 5,880, 

7,125, 
ewts, 5,086,220 
9,993,309 
154,347 
3924441 
1, 1689 
99 86,304 


” 12,419,096 


716,470 
cwts. 
tons 
cwts, 
tons 


10,523 


1,464,810 
755,415 
1,154,412 
cwts. 242,770 
tons 141,435 
lbs. 2,821,480 


453,289 
cwts. 
821,292 
236,923 
611, 405 
Ibs. 4,707,272 


787,283, 


181 


Entered for Computed 


Free, 
9°? 
99 
99 
99 
99 


9? 
29 
99 


*50,476 
*14,66 
35481,453 
35,674, 381 
5,875,963 
1044, 361 
5,139,253 
Free. 
a9 
99 


* To 3rd March only: from 3rd March “ Free of Duty.” 
+ To 7th March only: from 7th March “ Free of Duty.” 


Real 
Value. 
& 


274,541 
2,543,211 
16, 554,083 
10,558, 162 
4,320,558 
43, 282 


35,756,829 
418,150 


2,528,838 


693,627 


3,836,770 
852,860 


400,807 
1,537,895 


453,289 
1,203,869 
660,913 


377,267 


oe 
oe 
; 
ee 
wif, 
ce 
> 
| 
bad 
che ia 
99 9,554 29 ge rh 
642,529 
*435,183 
284,077 
Free, 
_ T45199 
Free. j 
29 
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‘Entered for Computed 
= Imported. Home Con- Real 
sumption, Value 


Hops 68,918 4,298 
Leather Manufactures :—Boots, Shoes, 
and Goloshes of all kinds . i 393,072 T21,146 
Boot Fronts . 476,093 *63 , 283 
Gloves . 5,318,397 $2,591,512 
Mahogany 44,710 


Metals :—Copper Ore 76,285 
Copper Regulus 21,032 
Copper, unwrought = par 

wrought 
Tron, in Bars, unwrought . . 
Steel, unwrought . 3,788 oe 
Pig and Sheet 22,171 468,435 
pelter 23,481 
= Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or = 


2,211,558 


235,060 1,138,701 
54,061 659,620 


58,220 307 
Oil Blubber, and Spermaceti . 17,02 878,868 
‘alm . e . 804, 32 I 7 465 

Cocoa Nut 194, 309 145 


Olive . 20,85 3902 
Seed Oil, of all kinds’ 12:998 


OilSeed 108 ,826 910,840 
Potatoes 560, 762 136,546 
Provisions :—Bacon and Hams 326,106 878, 808 

261,259 

173,009 
840,112 4,078,017 
583,283 59,085 1,597,569 
167,695,200 $20,135,400 478,658 
Free, 587,079 


+257 .242 1,023,108 
Free, 635939 
502,08 

29 824,784 

3938 

1,273 

9.985, 641 


Quicksilver 

Rice, not in the Husk 

Saltpetre . 
Cubic Nitre 

Seeds :—Clover . 
Flax and Linseed 


Rape 
Silk :—Raw 
Waste, Knubs, and Husks. 
Thrown . 224,335 33 T 
Silk Manufactures of Europe :—Broad , 
Stuffs:—Silk or Satin. 451,588 *20,920 
Gauze, Crape, and Velvet 88, 38 *782 
Ribbons, of all kinds . 530,7 *25,514 
Plush for making Hats. 90,730 *I1,810 
Silk Manufactures of India: :—Ban- 
dannas, Corahs, Choppas, Tussore 
Cloths, Romals, and Taffeties . . pieces 233,910 *5,321 162,620 
Skins :—Sheep, undressed. No. 1,784,965 Free. 
», tanned, tawed, or dressed 1,472,953 
Lamb, undressed. 1,186,090 9 92,458 
» tanned, tawed, or dressed 99 8,502 0 
Seal, in the hair, undressed 561, 666 29. 
Goat, undressed 595,550 »67 
tanned, tawed, or dressed . 1,512,721 122,321 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea Ibs, +13, 551 22,142 
Cinnamon 14,085 52 585 
Cloves. 99 $255575 16,582 
Ginger . ewts. +1, 255 
Nutmegs lbs. T15, 589 42,157 
Pepper . 35749,923 236,600 
+448 


%*e # 


2,636,517 


Pimento . ewts. 


Spirits:—Rum . -proof galls. 7, 353 35729,419 957,981 


* To 3rd March only: from 3rd March “ Free of Duty.” 
+ To 7th March only: from 7th March “ Free of Duty.” 
t To tst August only: from ist August “ Duty Free.” 
§ From 7th March only: previously “ Duty Free.” 
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Entered for Computed 
Imported. Home Con- _Real 
— sumption. 


Spirits :—Brandy galls. 2,342,540 1,463,636 1,088,194 
Geneva . 635,408 261,208 96,341 
Sugar, Unrefined : —First Quality (equal 
to White Clayed) . cwts. 86,516 48,505 134,911 
Second Quality (not equal to 
White, but equal to Brown Clayed) 3,743,286 3,464,999 5,423,576 
Third Quality (not equal to 
Brown Clayed) . 4,977,784 55145 6,283,856 
Sugar, Refined, and Sugar Candy" 66° ob4 590,096 
Cane Juice. 026 


$559,953 378,112 
1,430,108 *105,247 4,014,280 
Free. 


13, ee 
88,946,532 6,859,428 6,944,042 
Timber and Wood :—Deals, Battens, 29493532 7 904 944,04 


Boards, or other Timber or Wood 
Sawn or Split. 1,452, 806 45,428,331 
Staves, not exceeding 72 in. long 76,341 15 
Not Sawn or Split, or otherwise 
Dressed, except Hewn, and not 
otherwise charged with Duty 8 1,293,137 1,432,153 4,853,523 
Tobacco :—Stemmed Ibs. 23,717,042 18,430,638 155,093 
Unstemmed 25,226,597 16,676,003 "39,424 
Manufactured, and Snuff 257275254 306,205 283,201 
Turpentine, Common . cwts. 185,474 Free. 
Wine :— Of British Possessions in 1 Sout 
gallons a 897 426,556 92. 893 


Africa. 
Of other British Possessions ” 6,094 6,549 
313,243 256,871 


From Holland , 
France . 2,445,159 1,036,620 
>, Portugal. 2,535,760 336 
60,868 94 40,603 
5,325,948 1,734,613 
16,191 
2535444 


», Spain. 
3, Canaries . 
>» Naples and Sicily 


Other Countries 787,758 315,158 


eet e ee Ere 


>, Madeira . 


Various Countries, mixed in Bond 
for consumption (without in- = 


termixture of sorts) . 277,009 


Total of Red. 5,218,10L 3,001,413 1,563,231 
Totalof White . 9,265,261 4,356,779 2,638,203 


Total . 12,483,362 7,358,192 4,201,434 


Wool, sheep and lambs’:—From Hanse 
Towns and other Parts of Europe. . 38,840,961 Free. 
British Possessions in South 
Africa . 
British East Indies . 


2,839,017 


165745345 
‘ 20,214,173 iy , 861 
59,165,939 99 5,387,078 
; 10, 706, 233 591,218 


Australia . 
Other Countries 


Total 145, 501,651 10,704,922 


Alpaca and the Llama Tribe . 2,894,926 
Woollen Manufactures :—Not made up value £. 918,924 
Articles wholly or partially made 
up: — Shawls, Scarfs, and 
Handkerchiefs Ibs. 446,176 $33,971 
Yeast, Dried . cwts, 84,652 Free. 


The total computed value of imported articleswas . £210,648, 643 


* To 7th March only: from 7th March “ Duty Free.” 
+ From 7th March only: previously ‘* Duty Free.” 
{ To 3rd March only : from 3rd March “ Duty Free.” 


£. 
4 
Melasses 
| 
Bead 
72,502 
Hee 
iff 
——— 
326,557 
918,927 | 
} 
| 


Cheese . « 


Of British Possessions 

Foreign. 
Corn :— 

Wheat 

Wheat-meal or Flour. 
Cotton, Raw . 


ewts. 8,208 
Ibs. 2,421,320 


» 36,253,479 


» 9,408,041 
qrs. 4,995 
cewts. 8,167 


2,235,970 


Cotton Manufactures not 

madeup .  « value £. 138,928 
Dyes and — Stuffs :— 

Cochineal . cwhs, 16,975 

Lacdye 4,056 

Logwood . . tons 2,189 

Terra Japonica. . ” 

Cutch ” 1,048 
Fruit :— 

Currants . . cwts 97,365 

Raisins e e 91,596 
Guano. tons. 20,243 
Hides, Untanned — Dry ewts. I41 

Ho ” 1,935 
Leather Manufactures :— 

Gloves. . pairs. 230,845 
Metals :— 

Copper, Unwrought 

and part wrought. cwts. 73,516 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, 
Bars, or Slabs e oo 10,163 


Oil :— 
Palm . 
Cocoa Nut . 
Olive e 
Quicksilver 
Rice, not in the Husk 
Saltpetre e 
Seed :— 
Flax and Linseed . 
Ra 


Silk 


Waste, Knubs, and 

Husks e e . 
Thrown « 


184,211 
459 
tuns. 


1,4 
2,364,414 
cwts. 1,173,489 
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17. Exports of the Principat ARTICLES OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
MERCHANDISE in the Year ended December 31, 1860. 


Silk Manufactures of Europe :— 


Broad Stuffs: Silk or 
Satin. . 
Broad Stuffs : Gauze, 


Crape, and Velvet . 
Ribbons of all kinds . 
Plush for making Hats . 


Ibs. 8,743 
959 
8,157 


Silk Manufactures of India, pieces 112,993 


Spices: 
Cassia Lignea . . 
Cinnamon . . 
Cloves 
Ginger. 
Nutmegs « 
Pepper 
Pimento . . 

Spirits :— 


Brandy e 
Geneva e 


Unrefined e 
Refined, & Candy . 
Melasses . . 
Tallow . . e 
Tea. e 
Tobacco :— 

Stemmed e 
Unstemmed e 


Ibs. 619,857 


ne 
” 799,654 
ewts. 
Ibs. 64,796 
131,827 
cwts, 24,043 
prf. galls 2, 428 882 
8,099 

116,240 
ewts. 286,233 
” 30,839 
” 49,972 


9,127 
Ibs. 8,388,530 


” 221,784 
» 8,149,517 


Manufactured, 
aud Snuff. . e 1,482,581 
Wine :— 
Red . e e o galls. 79° > 974 
White . e e » 1,437,055 
Mixed in Bond e e ” 47,278 
Wool :— 
” 28,825 Sheep and Lambs’, of , 
British Possessions 25,854,041 
ars. Foreign. . 4,782,662 
19544 Alpaca and the Llama 
3,153,993 Tribe « « 25,1°4 
Woollen Manufactures, 
ewts. 1,506 notmadeup . . value£. 26,139 
Ibs. 866 | 


18. Exports of the PrincrpaL and ARTICLES of and Iris 
Propuce and Manouracrures in the Year ended 31st December, 1860. 


[The Quan‘ ities and Value in this Account for the year 1859 having undergone a final 
revision and currection on the making up of the Registry for the annual period, will not 
exactly correspond with an aggregate of the Twelve Monthly Returns rendered suc- 


cessively within the Year. 


liable to 
made.] 


Apparel and Slops 
Beer and Ale . 
Books, Printed 
Butter . 
Candles, Stearine 
Cheese . 

Coals and Culm 


The Quantities and Value inserted for the year 1860 are 
to future alterations when revision of the Registry for that year has been 


Declared 


Quantities. Value. 
— £. 

value £ 2,156, 348 
barrels 534,618 1,863,998 
cwts, 35,067 494,915 
124,529 633,280 
Ibs, 4,943,769 238,309 
cwts. 28,571 118,850 
tons 348,328 3,321,539 


~ 
184 
oid 
Hi yiTee | 
4 
PSS 
| 
big t P 
at 
ube 
{ 
iF 
ee 
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Cordage and Cables . cwts. 
Cottons :—Calicoes, Cambrics, and Muslins, 
Fustians and Mixed Stuffs . ae 
Lace and Patent Net . 
Counterpanes and Small Wares ( except 
Cotton am . e e 
Karthenware and Porcelain value 
Fish:—Herrings  . «barrels, 
Other sorts . value 
Furniture, Cabinet and Upholstery Wares + 4 
Haberdashery and Millinery e 99 
Hardwares and Cutlery . cwts, 
Saddler and Harness . value 
Linens :—Cloths of all kinds and Cambrics - yards 
Thre - Ibs. 
Linen Yarn e lbs. 
Machinery :—Steam “Engines value 
Metals:—Iron, Pig . tons 
2? Bar, “Bolt, and Rod. 
+, Wrought, of all kinds 
Steel, Unwrought . e 
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Copper, Unwrought, in Bricks, Pigs, Xe. . cwts. 
9, Sheets and Nails finctnding Mixed 


or Yellow Metal) . 
Wrought, or other sorts . 
Brass of all sorts . 


Lead, Pig, Rolled and Sheet, and Lead Shot tons 


Lead Ore, Red and White, and Litharge 
Tin, Unwrought . 
Tin Plates . 
Painters’ Colours . 
Pickles and Sauces . ° 
Plated Ware, ewellery, and Watches 
Salt 
Silk Manufactures “Stuffs, Handkerchiefs, and 
Ribbons (of Silk only) . 
Oper Articles (of Silk “only) entered at 
value 
Silk Manufactures mixed with other Materials 
Silk, Thrown . 


Soda e e e 
Sugar, Refined e 
Telegraphic Wire and Apparatus 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . 
Wootlens : Cloths of all kinds, Duffels, and 


gallons 


value 


2? 


tons 


‘Stuf Flannels, Blankets, and 


98,939 


2,7'75+450, 905 


1,056,793 


6,266,922 
197, 364,947 
341,475 
79,390 
33,091 
630,742 


779,118 
6,414 826 
1435575449 
31, 1 32, 026 


311,021 


453547 
13,91 


9,288,225 
696,714 
576,830 
435, 212 
456,661 
194,988 

2,044,572 

2,058,157 
26,009 

II 673,844 
579,135 
93,079,584 


Quantities. 


185 


Declared 


179,592, 


40,342,819 
344,156 
313,135 


397,423 
740,876 
91875073 
1,449,998 
475,959 
102,294 
221,883 
221,452 
4,011,277 
3,772,025 
403,233 
1,407,557 
318, 304 
4.432, B23 
11,58 
923 


I 
2,594,733 
974,279 
2,385,956 
3,414,335 
249,737 
833,277 
3,314,459 
986,328 


749047 


1,803, 592 
237,78 
211,5 
541,347 


7 
pe 
74,814 
39,30 | 
344.432 
38,551 
36,642 
23,643 
ewts. 54.799 363.459 
| value * 1,498,681 
415,810 
| 2400345 
|| 358, 
| Ibs. 729,867 | 
| 5574 
ewts. 9,695 
39 962.908 pe 
gallons 286,651 
valne 7505291 | 4. 
ewts. 239,762 
value 250,055 
Ibs. 868,781 
3,003,441 
42495 
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Woollens :— 
Entered at value . 
Stockings e . 
Worsted Stuffs 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn 


Enumerated Articles 
Total Declared Value Unenumerated Articles. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


493,526 
272,332 103, 
2,616,956 
5 39 35 43,3 
126, 766,762 
9,076,055 
£135,842,817 


1g. British December 31, 
1860, the number of sailing vessels registered 
in the various ports of England and Wales 
was 7,064 under 50 tons, the tonnage of 
which was 219,022; and 12,437 above 50 
tons, the tonnage 3,151,571. In Scotland the 
number was 1,167 under 50 tons, the tonnage 
35,538; and 2,005 above 50 tons, the tonnage 
516,674. In Ireland the vessels under 50 
tons numbered 1,017, the tonnage 30,150; 
and those above 50 tons 1,086, the tonnage 
181,435. In the Isle of Man and the Chan- 
nel Islands, there were 513 vessels under 50 
tons, tonnage 12,715 ; and 374 above §0 tons, 
tonnage 57,219. Total of sailing vessels, 
25,663 ; total amount of tonnage 4,204,324,— 
asmall decrease over the preceding year. The 
steam vessels were,—in England, 684 under 
50 tons, tonnage 15,513; and 822 above 50 
tons, tonnage 323,509. In Scotland, 83 


sels, registered in British ports, was 23, 
tonnage 11,689, all from North American 
colonies. Of foreign-built vessels registered, 
there were 54, tonnage 19,291. There were 
718 sailing vessels, and 26 steam vessels be- 
longing to the United Kingdom, of which 
the total tonnage was 172,784, wrecked in 
the year 1860, an increase on the previous 
year; and 75 vessels were broken up, ton- 
nage 12,668. 


21. Stream VEssets.—The total number 
on the registry on Jan, 1, 1861, was 1,945, of 
which the registered tonnage was 440,880, 
and the amount of gross tonnage 686,417. 


22. Coastinc TrapneE.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
coastwise, during the year 1860, was, to 
various ports in England, including their 


under 50 tons, tonnage 2,003; above 50/ repeated voyages, inwards, British, 90,171 
tons, 231, tonnage 69,576. In Ireland, 35 sailing vessels, tonnage 1,227,577; steam 
under §0 tons, tonnage 955; above 50 tons, | vessels, 16,038, tonnage 3,925,404; foreign 
133, tonnage 40,796. In the Isle of Man and | sailing vessels, 594, tonnage 96,020; steam 
Channel Islands, the number of steam ves- | vessels, 3, tonnage 354. In Scotland, British, 
sels was 12, all above 50 tons but two, ton- | sailing vessels, 14,043, tonnage 890,541; 
nage 1,975. Total of steam vessels 2,000, | steam vessels, 6,590, tonnage 1,386,4545 fo- 
tonnage 454,327, a small increase above | reign, sailing vessels, 62, tonnage 4,877 ; 
that of 1859, the chief increase being in steam 1, tonnage 324. In Ireland, British, 
Ireland. ‘The number of vessels registered sailing vessels, 19,238, tonnage 1,487,9973 
in the year, in various British colonies and | steam vessels, 7,039, tonnage 1,996,738; fo- 
possessions, was,—in Africa, 291 sailing | reign, sailing vessels, 6, tonnage 635. In the 
vessels, tonnage 26,494, and 5 steamers of | Isle of Man, sailing vessels, 1,381, tonnage 
437 tons; in Australia, 5,428 sailing vessels, | 73,776; steam vessels, 70, tonnage 13,160. 
and 104 steamers, of which 213 sailing | There were no foreign steam vessels, either 
vessels and 4 steamers belong to New | inwards or outwards, to or from the Isle of 
Zealand, the tonnage of the whole 146,613; Man. Outwards, from various ports in Eng- 
in the North American colonies, 6,857 sail- land, British, sailing vessels, 103,714, tonnage 
ing vessels, and 165 steam vessels, tonnage | 8,978,783; steam vessels, 16,042, tonnage 
639,612, an increase of more than 30,000 | 3,839,647; foreign, sailing vessels, 396, ton- 
tons over 1859. In the British West Indies | nage 71,086; steam vessels, 4, tonnage 641. 
there were 664 sailing vessels and 3 steamers, | From Scotland, British, sailing vessels, 16,301, 
tonnage 23,018. There was a slight decrease | tonnage 1,015,888; steam vessels, 6,363, ton- 
in all the colonies. The total number of | nage 1,329,514; foreign, sailing vessels, 84, 
British and colonial vessels, sailing and | tonnage 7,620. From Ireland, British, sailing 
steamers, was 37,180, and the total tunnage vessels, 7,316, tonnage 433,7335 steam ves- 
5,494,825. , sels, 7,039, tonnage 1,996,738 ; foreign, sail- 
ing vessels, 160, tonnage 20,709. Isle of 
20. VEessets Burtt, &c.—In 1860 there | Man, sailing vessels, 790, tonnage 20,709. 
were built and registered in the United King- Total, Inwards, British, 164,927 vessels, ton- 
dom, 686 timber sailing vessels, tonnage nage 16,988,124; foreign, 666 vessels, ton- 
112,097, and 46 timber steam vessels, tonnage nage 102,220, Outwards, British, 157,642 
2,391; 32 iron sailing vessels, tonnage 13,584, vessels, tonnage 16,977,554; foreign, 644 
and 151 iron steam vessels, tonnage 51,363; vessels, tonnage 100,456. There has been an 
a total of 915 vessels, tonnage 179,435; a increase of the British shipping, both in- 
small decrease from 1859, The ships built | ward and outward, of about half a million 
in British possessions, and registered as/| tons in each; but as the foreign trade in- 


British, numbered 651, with a tonnage of | creased nearly 25 per cent., the increase is 


105,793. The number of colonial-built ves- | only about 40,000 tons, 
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23. A Return of the Satprrne employed in the Trade of the United King- 
dom, exhibiting the Numper and Tonnace of Vessets that Entered 
Inwards and Cleared Outwards (including their repeated Voyages), sepa- 
rating British from Foreign Vessels, also Steam from Sailing Vessels, 
and distinguishing the Trade with each Country, in the Year 1860, 
(Sa. is for Sailing Vessels ; St. for Steam Vessels. | 
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CouNTRIES. 


INWARDS. 
British. 


Foreign. 


British. 


OUTWARDS. 


Foreign. 


Tons. | Ships. 


Tons, 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Prussia 
Germany 


Holland 


Belgium. 
Channel Isles 
France. 
Portugal . 
Spain . 
Gibraltar . 
Italian States 
Malta. § Sa. 


Tonian Isles, 


Greece. . 


Turkey 


Wallachia & 4 
Moldavia. 0Sa. 


British N.§ St. 
Colonies. 2 Sa. 


Central and § St. 
SthrnStates 2 Sa. 
Falkland Isles Sa. 
The Whale § St. 
Fisheries Sa. 


101,972 48 
2,074 
29 


104,742) 2,395 
234,086 380 
284,160 2,104 


307,512! 263 
221,913 
125,451 

87,389 

89, 703 
115,937 
489,954 


13,504 


22,841 
457,554 
,892 
357,306 
8,853 
307,598 


140,557 


6.725 
31,009 
543,075 
2,568 
275534 
18,210 
54,680 


2, 
388 
52,620 


1,617 
"414 

768 
903 
48,134 


59,683 


46,455 


36 
1,369 

4 

59° 

| 30 
198 
i 
3 

810 

I 

Il 

50 


99,033 
242,778 
20,987 
7,127 
10,119 
14,199 
59,973 
43,093 
91,530 
228,203 
2775351 
260,672 

198, 
117,478 
54,558 
dat 

591,4 
057363 
19,527 
17,811 
241,141 
275544 
37,268 
73,196 
125,246 
11,761 
52,372 
18 


10, 338 
6,189 
14,209 
35,703 
61,104 
2,43 


8,814 
104,000 
212,923 

11,512 
1,005,278 


2378 
1,202 
182,177 
47,829 
57,808 
223,152 
299,526 
20, 205 
282,060 
310 
4,032 
13,608 


20,486 
2587 
266,351 
12,528 
3455779 
16,687 
580,37 
14,7 
337,398 
121,051 
222,298 
56,943 
55,284 
245474 
24,411 


39 
14,801 
336,886 


924 
67,817 
16,815 

168,435 

266 

17,278 
1,379 
260, 385 
37,926 
14,145 


1,304 
155493 


361,470 


50,550 
15,421 


Total. 


26 ,489 6,889,009 24,67415, 283,770 


26, 154,7,025,914!25 


5149°,593 


’ 200 34 
: 127) 20,783) 14740 21,036} 109 1,870 
St. 695) 3. 78 953 642 
| 1059 opt 
| 593} 2,222 4,020 
| 19259 | 4,568 3 
| 2499) 4,941 157 394 eli 
147 176 I 6 
687) 82,225 5 863 
| 19,958 57 | 1, 303) I 
| 124,323) 278 55 | 69 
| 94 63,07 281 I4| 
St. 5,797 4 14 52 37 4 
St.) 11,593) 3 | 4 | 327) 944 
St. 35,320 188 2 26 
Africa . ° | 122 81, 905)| 1,388) 
: America: 38 403 52 
British 158 2339936 2,324 53,531 
reign st, | 35 361596) 280| 95 1, 335)1,227,837 
: 1? 2127 583| alx,232°84t | 10,894 
le 
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24. Corontan Trape.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
from the various ports in the United King- 


dom in the year 1860, from and to the | Ro 


British colonies, were—Inwards, in Eng- 
land, British, 4,217 sailing vessels, tonnage 
1,631,764; steam vessels, 683, tonnage 
162,109; foreign, 583 sailing vessels, ton- 
nage 271,004, In Scotland, British, 412 
sailing vessels, tonnage 179,033; steam 
vessels, 8, tonnage 8,186; foreign, 17 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 5,832. In Ireland, British, 
348 sailing vessels, tonnage 128,590; steam 
vessels 3, tonnage 1,308. In the Isle of 
Man and the Channel Islands, 40 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 5,882. Outwards, from 
England, 4,119 sailing vessels, tonnage 
1,718,815; steam vessels, 704, tonnage 
181,329; foreign, sailing vessels, 795, ton- 
nage 413,515; steam vessel, 1, tonnage 266. 

m Scotland, British, 476 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 221,222; steam vessels, 22, tonnage 
9,997; foreign, 34 sailing vessels, tonnage 
14,158. From Ireland, British, 234 sailing | 
vessels, tonnage 92,438; steam vessel, I, 
tonnage 1,069; foreign, 30 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 10,738. From the Channel Islands, 
British, 63 sailing vessels, tonnage 8,167. The 
total number of British sbips entered in- 
wards was 5,711, tonnage 2,116,872; of foreign 
there were 647 vessels, tonnage 294,721,— 
a decrease in foreign, and an increase of 
British vessels and tonnage over 1859. Of 
British ships cleared outward, there were 
5,626, tonnage 2,235,039; of foreign, 860 
ships, tonnage 438,677,—an increase in both 
British and foreign vessels. 


25. British FisHerres.—In the report for 
the year ending December 31, 1860, it is stated 
that the total quantity of herrings cured 
during 1860 was 681,193 barrels, the total 
quantity branded 231,913¢ barrels, and the 
total quantity exported 37,9704 barrels,— 
being an increase over the preceding year of 
189,706 barrels in the quantity cured, of 
73,2374 in the quantity, branded, and of 
104,991 in the quantity exported. In the 
cod and ling department, the returns show 
that 115,688 cwts. were cured dried, and 
4,339¢ barrels cured in pickle; and that the 
total quantity exported was 32,221 cwts. 
cured dried, being a decrease upon the pre- 
ceding year of 2,695 cwts. cured dried, and 
1,023 barrels cured in pickle, and of 3,702 
ewts. cured dried in the total quantity ex- 
ported. In the herring, cod, and ling 
fisheries, there were employed 12,721 boats, 
manned by 42,430 fishermen and boys ; and 
the total estimated value of the boats, nets, 
and lines used in these fisheries during the 
same period was 750,196I.,—being a decrease 
upon the preceding year of boats and 632-7 
fishermen, but an increase of 11,1001. in the 
estimated value of boats and nets. 


26. Wrecks.—The Board of Trade Annual 
Report for the year 1860 shows that, al- 
though not so disastrous as the stormy 
year 1859, the number of wrecks or other 
casualties in 1860 was above the average of 


1,184,° while the total casualties off the 
coasts of the United Kingdom in 1860 was 
1,379. In 1859, however, the loss of the 
yal Charter and the Pomona occasioned a 
fearful amount of death, from which 1860 
was spared, The loss of life in 1860 was 
536, while in 1859 it had been 1,645. The 
number of lives saved was 3,697, of which 
326 was by life-boats; 408 by rocket and 
mortar apparatus; 2,949 by ships’ own 
boats, shore boats, steamers, &c.; and 14 
by individual exertion. The life-boats of 
the Royal National Life-boat Institution 
were employed on 154 occasions, and for 
their exertions the life-boat men were paid 
7971. by the Institution. The total wrecks 
numbered 541, and ships damaged 838; of 
the total 715 belonged to the collier class, 
conveying coais, ores, and stones; and 664 
conveying various cargoes, ballast, or pas- 
sengers. One curious fact is stated, namely, 
that of the whole number of casualties 4731 
occurred during calms or fresh gales, while 
during strong gales and storms there were 
but 648 ; and the Report states that the larger 
number of casualties had occurred “ under 
circnmstances in which a ship, if seaworthy, 
and properly manned and found, ought to be 
well able to keep the sea.” The total loss is 
roughly estimated at 603,0651.; the amount 
insured was 484,279/., of which 463,005I. 
was upon 514 ships, and only 21,2741. upon 
21 cargoes. 

From the Report it appears there are now 
173 life-boats in the United Kingdom, of 
which g1 are under the management of the 
Life-boat Institution, but subsidized by the 
Board of Trade; 21 are maintained by 
the Institution, 5 are maintained wholly 
by the Board of Trade, and 56 by local 
dodies ; and 233 rocket and mortar stations 
maintained by the Government, of which 
166 are in England, 26 in Scotland, and 
41 in Ireland. The Coast-guard, who have 
the management of these, are stated to 
have acquired great dexterity in using the 
apparatus; but complaint ;is made of the 
general unskilfulness of crews to whom the 
projectiles are thrown, in making the best 
use of them, although instructions have 
been distributed among them by handbills, 
and inserted in ships’ logs. 


24. LIGHTHOUSES.—According to the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the lights, buoys, &c., 
of the United Kingdom, there were, in 1860, 
in England 171 lights on shore and 41 float- 
ing lights; in Scotland 113 on shore, and 
I floating light; and in Ireland 73 on shore, 
and 5 floating lights: a total of 357 lights 
on shore, of which 160 are under local au- 
thorities, and 45 floating lights, which with 
the 197 on shore are all under the general 
authority of the Trinity House, Northern 
Commissioners of Scotland, and Ballast Board 
of Ireland. 


28. Suc ar.—The total quantity of unrefined 
sugar imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1860 was 8,817,277 cwts., of which 


the last seven years. The average was 


3,495,802 cwts. were from foreign ports, 
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and the remainder from British possessions. 
Of refined sugar and sugar-candy in the 
same year, there were imported 922 cwts. 
from British possessions, and 344,089 cwts. 
of foreign; and 605 cwts. of British, and 
264,509 cwts. of foreign, were entered for 
home consumption. ‘The quantity of un- 
refined sugar entered for home consumption 
was 8,506,882 cwts., and the duty amounted 
to 5,833,484. The average price for the 
year was 298. 4d. pet cwt. he quantity 
of melasses imported was 239,356 cwts. 


29. Rum.—In 1860 the fotal quantity 
imported was 17,027,854 gallons, of which 
6,280,416 gallons were from the British 
West Indies and Guiana, 333,345 from the 
Mauritius, 346691 gallons from the East 
Indies and Ceylon, and 67,402 gallons of 
foreign produce. 


30. COFFEE.—The total quantity imported 
in 1860 was 0,724,114 lbs., of which 
3,827,371 lbs. were from Jamaica,2,328,802Ibs. 
from Bombay, 3,642,289 lbs. from Bengal, 
50,322,797 lbs. from Ceylon, and the re- 
mainder from various parts of British India 
and the West India islands. . No distinction 
is now made at the Custom House between 
British and foreign. 


31. Cocoa.—The total quantity of cocoa 
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35. Sprrtrs.—In the year 1860 there were 
distilled 7,868,525 gallons of proof spirits 
in England, 13,946,536 gallons in Scotland, 
and 6,474,670 gallons in Ireland, a total of 
28,289,731 gallons; an increase of 632,010 
gallons over that of 1859. The duty was 
paid on 21,873,384 gallons, for the United 
Kingdom —a decrease of nearly 2} million 
gallons, the duty having been raised to tos. 
per gallon, producing the sum of 9,702,8071. 
The duty was paid on 10,108,522 gallons in 
England, 6,428,549 in Scotland, and 5,336,313 
in Ireland, The total quantity of British 
spirits exported in the year was 1,907,200 
gallons, and 469,281 gallons of British com- 
pounds and spirits of wine. The quantity 
bonded amounted to 10,586,498 gallons, of 
which 6,419,787 were in Ireland. There 
were also produced 36,202 gallons of methylic 
alcohol sold by the excise, and 299,366 gal- 
fons sent out by persons licensed to sell the 
same. 


36, Hops.—The number of acres growing 
hops in 1860 was 46,272, and the weight of 
hops produced and charged with duty, was 
1,162,777 lbs.; the total duty amounted only 
to 69,7671. In the year 22,385 Ibs. of British 
hops were exported, and 1,934 cwts. 3 qrs. of 
foreign hops re-exported ; while 68,918 cwts. 
were imported, of which 4,298 cwts. were 
charged with duty for home consumption ; 


imported in 1860 was 3,733,993 lbs. of which 
"87,704 lbs. were from Grenada, 2,458,767 Lbs. 
from Trinidad, the remainder from the other 
West India islands. 


32. TeEA.—The quantity imported and con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom in 1860 was 
76,816,394lbs.,producing a duty of 5,441,1510., 
and being at the rate of 2 Ibs. 10 02. for each 
individual of the population for the year. 


33. Corton.—The total amount imported 
in 1860 was 1,890,938,752 lbs., of which 
J,115,890,608 Ibs. were from the United 
States, 204,141,168 lbs. from British pos- 
sessions in the East Indies, 1,050,784 Ibs. 
from the British West Indies and Guiana, 
44,036,608 Ibs. from the Mediterranean, 
chiefly from Egypt, 17,286,864 Ibs. from 
Brazil, and 8,532,720 lbs. from other coun- 
tries. Something less than two-thirds of 
the whole reaching us from the United 
States, and about one-ninth from British 
possessions. 


34. Woor.—The total quantity imported 
in 1860 was 148,396,577 lbs.; of which 
59,165,939 lbs. were from Austratia, 
20,214,173 Tbs. from British possessions in 
the East Indies, 16,574,345 Ibs. from British 
possessions in South Africa, 38,840,961 Ibs. 
from the Hanse Towns and other countries 
of Europe 3 10,406,233 lbs. from other coun- 
tries ; and*2,894,926 Ibs. of alpaca wool from 
various places. ‘Fhus more than three-fifths 


of the total importation was from British 
possessions. 


and from Jan. 1. to Feb. 8, 1861, there were 
entered for home consumption also 24,844 
cwts. 2 qrs. 


37. Matt.—In the year ending Sept. 39, 
1860, there were made in England 4,953,605 
quarters of malt,in Scotland 672,941 quarters, 
and in Ireland 344,282 quarters—a total of 
5,970,829 quarters. Of this quantity 633,238 
quarters were free of duty, either as berry 
used for distilling purposes, or exported. 
The quantity used by wholesale brewers 
was 3,685,517 quarters, by victuallers brew- 
ing their own beer 943,723 quarters, and by 
retail brewers 446,565 quarters. 


38. Brewers, &c.—On October 10, 1860, 
there were 2,326 brewers in Engiand, 64,45 
victuallers, 41,543 persons licensed to sell 
beer to be drunk on the premises, and 2,961 
licensed to sell beer not to be drunk on 
the premises. By these persons 36,697,131 
bushels of malt were used, of which 
26,024,441 were by brewers, 17,329,824 by 
victuallers, 3,038,958 by persons licensed 
to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, 
and 303,808 by others not so licensed. In 
Scotland there were 105 brewers, and 12,040 
victuallers, of whom only 126 brewed, using 
219,962 bushels of malt, while the brewers 
used 1,409,486 bushels. In Ireland there 
were 109 brewers, begee 2,279,973 bushels 
of malt, and 17,101 victuallers, of whom 


none brewed. The quantity of beer ex- 
ported in the same period from the United 
Kingdom was 574,872 barrels, of the declared 
value of 2,055,479l., of which 529,002 barrels 


were exported from England. 
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39. Breer Licences.—The number of per- 
sons who have taken out licences to brew 
was, in 1860, in England, 38,977 ; in Scotland, 
243, and in Ireland, only 98. 


40. RerresHMENT Hovses.—The number 
of licences granted, from the passing of the 
act in June 1860, up to March 1861, were 
1,801 in England and 15 in Ireland at tos. 6d. ; 
and 3,521 in England and 17 in Ireland at 
1l, 1s. The licences to refreshment houses 
to sell foreign wine to be consumed on the 
premises were all in England, and were 
296 at 31. 3s., and 251 at 51. 5s. To sell 
foreign or British wine, not to be consumed 
on the premises, there were 481 in England 
and § in Ireland at 2. 2s.,and 233 in England 
and 1 in Ireland at 31, 3s. The number of 
refreshment-house licences and wine licences 
granted to persons licensed to sell beer to 
be drunk on the premises was 1,812, of 
which 593 were refreshment-house licences. 


41. Coats.—The quantities of coals, cin- 
ders, coke, culm, and patent fuel shipped and 
sent coastways to other ports of the United 
Kingdom in 1860, were, of coal 10,522,126 
tons, of cinders 40,203 tons, of culm 158,387 
tons, of patent fuel 26,197 tons. The total 
quantity exported in the year was 7,060,388 
tons of coal, 247,761 tons of cinders, 13,683 
tons of culm, and 90,743 tons of patent fuel ; 
the declared total value of all which was 
3,371,6317. The quantity of coal brought 
into London was 3,573,377 tons coastways, 
and 1,499,899 tons by railways and canals. 
There were also 18,951 tons of patent fuel 
brought coastways. 


42. Coprrr.—In 1860 there were imported 
into the United Kingdom 176,285 tons of 
copper ore; 21,032 tons of reguius; 4,070 
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tons of unwrought copper in bricks, pigs, 
&c.; 996 tons of old copper for remanufac- 
ture, 7,683 tons partly wrought in bars, rods, 
&c.; 447 tons of plates and coins; and 915 
cwts. of copper manufacture and engraved 
plates. Chili, Cuba, and Spain furnish the 
larger portion of the ore, but Australia sent 
8,350 tons, and New Zealand 115 tons. Of 
British copper the total exportation was 
26,116 tons 16 cwts., of which 17,230 tons 
were in the form of sheets, yellow metal, 
nails, &. There were 604 tons of foreign 
ore re-exported, and 3,686, tons 10 cwts. of 
regulus, unwrought copper, &c. 


43. Trx.—In 1860 the quantity of tin im- 
ported into the United Kingdom amounted 
to 2,911 tons, and 674 tons of tin ore and 
regulus ; and there were exported 2,740 
tons 11 cwts. of British, and 395 tons of 
foreign tin, and 508 tons 3 cwts. of foreign 
tin ore and regulus. 


44. Z1ixc.—Of zinc or spelter there were im- 
ported in 1860, 23,481 tons, of lapis calami- 
naris 4,368 tons, and of oxide of zinc 935 
tons. The exports were—of British zinc 
5,271 tons 9 cwts., of foreign 4,211 tons 12 
cwts., and 79 tons of foreign oxide of zinc. 


45. LEAD AND LEAD OrE.—In 1860 tlic 
quantities imported were—pig and sheet led 
22,171 tons; lead ore 811 tons; white lead 
163 tons; of which 17,834 tons came from 
Spain. The quantities exported were— 
British, 122 tons of lead ore, 21,986 tons of 
pig and rolled lead, 187 tons of shot, 543 
tons of litharge, 2,455 tons of red lead, and 
2,813 tons of white lead; of foreign there 
were exported only, 64 tons altogether. 
Russia, the United States, Australia, and 
China are the largest customers, taking 
more than 15,000 tons collectively, 


(The Judicial Statistics of England 


46. CrmMInaL OFFENCES, ScOTLAND.—The 
returns of criminal offenders for the year 
1860 show that the total number of persons 
committed for trial, or bailed, in Scotland, 
for the year were 3,287, of whom 2,306 were 
males and 981 were females. Of these 
3,287 offenders, 674 could neither read nor 
write, and 1,892 could only read and write 
imperfectly. As to the nature of the 
offences, they are thus classified in the 
table :—Offences against the person, 638; 
offences against property, committed with 
violence, 278; offences against property, com- 
mitted without violence, 1,467; malicious 
offences against property, 32; forgery and 
offences against the currency, 57; other 
offences not included in the above classes, 170. 
Of the 3,287 persons committed for trial or 
bailed, 2,414 were convicted, 24 were out- 
lawed, 3 were found insane on arraignment, 
201 were acquitted on trial, 168 with a verdict 


IV.—Crime, anp Law. 


and Wales will be found at p. 203.] 


“not guilty ;” 489 were discharged without 
trial by the Lord Advocate and his deputes, 
and 156 were discharged without trial 
|“ from other causes,” the total acquitted or 
| discharged being 846. ‘There was no sentence 
| of death, and only one of penal servitude for 
life. The great majority of the sentences 
were imprisonment for, comparatively short 
periods, there being no fewer than 637 of 
imprisonment for one month and under, 
519 for three months and above one month, 
and 415 for between three and four months. 
The county which showed the greatest num- 
ber of offenders was Lanark, 712; Edin- 
burgh comes next, supplying 423 offenders ; 
Renfrew, 261 ; Forfar, 247; Inverness, 144; 
Argyle, 127; Wigtown, 112; Roxburgh, 134; 
Ayr, 103. No other county numbers [00, 
while Sutherland only contributes 5 offend- 
ers, and Selkirk 6, ‘The year 1860 shows a 
decrease of 185 committals from those of 1859 


of “ not proven,” and 33 with a verdict of 


and of 89 convictions, 
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4). CRIMINAL OFFENCES, IRELAND. — In 
1860 the total number of persons committed 
for trial was 5,386, of whom 3,996 were males 
and 1,390 females; a decrease of 479 from 
the commitments of 1859, and a marked 
decrease of juvenile offenders continuing 
from 1852, when the number of commit- 
ments of offenders under 16 was 1713, while 
in 1860 it was only 201, and in 1859 had 
been 273. Of the total number of com- 
mitments, 1,941 were for offences against the 
person, and of these 930 were acquitted or 
not prosecuted ; 14 were insane; 997 were 
convicted, of whom 4 were sentenced to 
death, but only 2 executed; 22 were sen- 
tenced to various periods of penal servitude ; 
658 to various terms of imprisonment ; and 
310 to be whipped, to find sureties, or were 
pardoned, For offences against property 
committed with violence, there were 381 
committed for trial, of whom 317 were males, 
and 64 females ; of these 237 were acquitted 
or discharged 3 53 were convicted, and sen- 
tenced to various terms of penal servitude ; 
and 111 to various terms of imprisonment 
and minor punishments. For offences 
against property without violence, there were 
1,891 commitments, of whom 710 were ac- 
quitted or discharged; 7 were insane; 177 
were convicted and sentenced to various 
terms of penal imprisonment ; 997 to various 
terms of imprisonment and minor punish- 
ments. For malicious offences against pro- 
perty there were 41 prisoners ; of whom 30 
were acquitted or discharged, and 1 was in- 
sane; 10 were convicted, of whom 4 were 
sentenced to various terms of penal imprison- 
ment, and 6 to various terms of imprisonment 
and minor punishments. For forgery and 
offences against the currency, there were 62 
prisoners, of whom 22 were acquitted; of 
the 40 convicted 4 were sentenced to various 
terms of penal imprisonment, and 36 to 
various terms of imprisonment and minor 
punishments. For all other offences not 
included in the foregoing, there were 1,070 


Pentonville, Portland, Portsmouth, and 
Woking. There were, in addition, in cells 
rented by Government at Wakefield, 316, 
and at Leicester, 397 convicts. In Scotland, 
there were at the same time in Perth prison, 
564 convicts, and 28 criminal lunatics. In 
Ireland, in the prisons of Mountjoy, Spike 
Island, Philipstown, Smithfield, and Lusk 
(agricultural), 996 males, and 406 female 
convicts, 


49. Pottce.—On Sept. 29, 1860, the total 
effective force of the Police in the counties 
and boroughs of England and Wales (ex- 
clusive of the metropolitan districts) was 
13,493, a slight increase on that of 1859; but 
the Report still details many cases of in- 
efficiency in the counties, but more especially 
in the boroughs. 


50, METROPOLITAN Pottce.—On Jan. I, 
1861, there were employed in the Metro- 
politan Police 22 superintendents, 189 in- 
spectors, Jor sergeants, and 5,705 constables 5 
a total of 6.617, and an increase over 1859 of 
631 persons. ‘I'he total expense of the esta- 
blishment for the preceding year had been 
491,4271. and 490,470l. had been received. 
A balance of 42,6381. was in hand on Jan. 1, 
1860, and a balance remained in hand on Jan, 
1, 1861, of 41,6917. Of the amount received 
317,390l. were from the police-rate of 6d. 
in the pound, on an estimated rental of 
12,6y5,745l.; the Treasury paid 105,798/.; 
and the remainder is made up of sums paid 
for special duties, fines, and other miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

51. Pottcr, ScortAnp.—On March 15, 
1861, the police of Scotland consisted of 895 
men and officers for the various counties, 
and of 1,637 for the burghs and cities, of 
which 7o1 were in Glasgow, 339 in Edin- 
burgh, and 105 in Dundee. 


52. GoNSTABULARY, I[RELAND.— On Jan. 1, 


persons committed; of whom 560 were for 
breaches of the peace ; and 154 for attempts 
at rescue, and refusing to aid officers; of the 
total, 474 were acquitted or discharged, and 
2 were insane; of the 594 convictions, 37, 


all for felonics not included in the preceding | 
Classes, were sentenced to various terms of 


penal imprisonment, and 557 to various 
terms of imprisonment or minor punish- 
ments. Of the total convictions 65 were 
sent to reformatory schools. ‘The summary 
convictions at petty sessions, and cases de- 
cided before magistrates in the year, was 
18,444; and the total committals for drunk- 
enness numbered 10,570, of whom 8,222 were 
males, and 2,348 were females, 


48. Prisoners —In the Government pri- 
sons for convicts, there were, on May 1, 
1861, in England, of males, 5,890, of females, 
1,175. The females were in the prisons of 
Brixton, Fulham, and Milbank ; the males 
at Chaiham, Dartmoor, Milbank, Parkhurst, 


1861, the total force numbered 12,079 men, 
| With 381 additional reserved force at the 
| depot, with a total of 351 horses. Of the 
| total 300 were officers, from sub-inspectors 
/ upward, The rest were constables, varying 
in pay from 6ol, to 241. per annum; of this 
last class there were 7403; and at 241. 14s. 
per annum, there were 8,543. The total 
expenditure for the year was 609,5421. The 
number of stipendiary magistrates was 72, 
at salaries ranging from 3001. to 500l. per 
annum. 


53. REFORMAToRY ScuHoors, 
On December 31, 1860, there wereg of these 
schools in Ireland, of which 6 were Roman 
Catholic, and 3 Protestant. They were cal- 
culated to receive 645 inmates, and on Dec. 
31, they contained 373. ‘Towards their sup- 
port the State pays 4,6181., 6501. are con- 
tributed from rates, 2,006]. by donations and 
subscriptions, and 1401. by parents and 
guardians of the children received. 
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4. Poor Retier, Scortanp.—In the year 
1860, the total amount expended for poor 
relief in Scotland, was 663,2771. 


55. Poor [IRELAND.—In the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1860, the total expenditure 
on ‘poor relief, was 454,5311., of which 
272,0821. were for in-maintenance and cloth- 
ing, 5,514l. were for out-door relief, and 
176,335l. for establishment and other ex- 
penses incidental to the management and 
repairs of workhouses, and of carrying out 
all the provisions of the Poor Relief Act. 
The total showed an increase of 40,67ol. 
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V.—Poor Laws, Porviation, Erc. 


over the = ending Sept. 30, 1859. The 
number of persons relieved during the year 
was 170,549 in the house, and 8,965 out-door 
relief, an increase of more than 20,000 over 
the preceding year. The greatest number 
of inmates in union workhouses had been 
545 on March 3, 1860; the smallest on 
t. 1, 1859, when the number was 35,246, 
On May 1, 1861, there were 47,677 inmates 
of workhouses, of whom 18,619 were males 
and 29,958 females; 16,517 were under 1; 
years of age; and of the whole, 6,183 were 
Protestants, and 41,494 Roman Catholics. 


56. Summary of the Amounts Expenpep for IN-MAINTENANCE ant 
Ovut-poor Re ier, during the Half-Year ended at Lady-day 186) 


in 646 Unions and Sinate Parisues, under Boards of Guardians. 


Unions Cost of In-maintenantce and 
Divisions and | Number Population Out-door Relief. 

Union Counties. rishes., Parishes ‘tenant Total. 
I.—Tue Metroro.s. £. £. £. 
1. Middlesex (part) . 28 158 | 1,942,771 [113,806 | 96,869 | 150,673 
2. Surrey (part) . .| 482,435 | 25,970| 24,390 | 50,360 
3. Kent (part). . . 2 II 134,200 | 6,536 8,978 | 15,514 
Totals . 39 186 | 2,359,405 [146,312 | 110,237 | 256,549 

2. Surrey (part) . . II 136 194,682 | 9,442 22,448 31,930 
3. Kent (part). . .| 26 414 4845297 pe 45,548 | 70,177 
4. Sussex . ... 22 287 314,905 | 16,897 41,307 58,204 
‘5. Southampton . . 26 340 400, 433 528 47,189 66,717 
. Berks, « 12 239 199,173 23,402 31,610 
Totals . .| 97} 1,416 1,593,490 | 78,704 | 179,934 | 258,632 


1. Middlesex (part) . 6 57 150,606 | 8,399 12,447 20,846 
4. Hertford. . 12 165 173,962 | 1,297 20,623 
8. Buckingham . . 4 192 143,492 | 4,501 22,064 26,565 
g. Oxford . . 2. 9 292 169,908 | 5,398 23,898 29,296 
1o. Northampton . , 12 323 210,489 | 6,013 31,079 37,092 
tr. Huntingdon. . . 3 88 +319 | 1,779 7,971 9,750 
12. Bedford . . . . 6 137 129,805 | 3,975 15,206 19,181 
13. Cambridge . . . 9 173 191,800 | 4,768 31,327 39,095 
Totals . . 64 | 1,427 | 1,230,381 | 45,130 | 164,675 | 209,805 
IV.—EASTERN. 

14. Esséx . 3710 344,077 18,700 | 48,597 | 67,297 
15. Suffolk 526 330,093 | 11,597 5,594 | 57,191 
16, Norfolk . . 22 737 | 4335277 | 17,711 1,595 | 79306 
Totals . 1,633 | 1,113,447 | 48,008 | 155,786 | 203,794 
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SuMMARY—continued. 


193. 


Divisions 
and 
Union Counties. 


Number 
of 


Parishes. 


Population 
1851. 


Cost of In-maintenance and 
Out-door Relief. 


In-main- 
tenance. 


Out-door 
Relief. 


Total. 


V.—SouTH-WESTERN. 
17. Wilts. . 
18. Dorset . . 
19, Devon . . 
20. Cornwall . 
21. Somerset . 


Totals 


VL—WEst-MIDLAND 
. Gloucester . e 
. Hereford e 


6, Worcester 
27. Warwick. 


Totals 


28. Leicester .« « 
29. Rutland. . 
jo. Lincoln . . 
31. Nottingham. . 
32. Derby 


Totals . . 


33. Chester . . 
34. Lancaster. 


Totals 


IX.—York. 
35. West Riding. 
36. East Riding. .« 
37. North Riding . 


Totals . 


X.—NORTHERN. 
38. Durham. . . 
39. Northumberland 
40. Cumberland. . 
41. Westmorland . 


Totals , 
XI.—WELSH. 
42, Monmouth . . 
43. South Wales. 
44. North Wales... 
Totals 


Toraris « « 
Residue of the Kingdom 


Totals of England 


240,549 
177,070 
570,484 
355,392 
456,175 


£. 

36,271 
24.350 
60,977 
22,983 
53,948 


£. 
44,315 
28,31 
12,5 
28,423 
64,285 


1,799,670 


198,529 


237,850 


419,570 
99, 103 
249,335 
629,329 
258,681 
479.173 


11,757 


41,461 
12,535 
15,028 
34,359 
18,937 
36,217 


55,055 
14,470 
20,801 
47,778 
245395 
47,974 


2,135,191 


51,936 


158,537 


210,473 


234,420 

24,214 
397,843 
293,369 
259,995 


6,915 

420 
9,943 
7,362 
3,888 


22,537 

2,393 
455748 
28,533 
12,825 


29,452 

3,113 
55,691 
35,895 
16,713 


1,209,811 


28,828 


112,036 


140,864 


420,074 
2,056, 185 


7,318 
48,062 


28,350 
81,797 


35,668 
129,859 


2,476,259 


55,380 


110,147 


165,527 


1,162,410 
251,013 
187,764 


20,111 
5,160 
3,223 


69,552 
15,178 
14,776 


9,663 
20,338 
17,999 


1, 601, 487 


28 494 


99,506 


128,000 


411,538 
303,489 
195,210 

58,387 


5,952 
5,850 
4,807 
1,732 


27,182 
29,341 
12,320 

4,199 


335134 
35,191 
17,127 


968 ,624 


18,341 


73 5042 


91,383 


177,130 
604, 322 
4co, 622 


3,870 


19,603 
35592 
1,285 


23,473 
65,975 


1,185,074 


16,031 


154,480 


170,511 


17,672,840 
254,769 


556,485 


1,516,909 


25073 


17,927,609 


| 
— 
er rishes. 
: 
£. 
18 | 310 8,044 
| 4 | 11,531 
13 (228 | 5,440 
16 481 | 10,337 
24. Salop. . « « I 29 5,773 
25. Stafford . 17 273 | 13,419 
- | 336 | | | 
2 | 65 | 
14 9720 | 
9) 201 | 
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| 
28 526 | 
| 10 371 
15 481 | 
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57. Reuter to the Poor (ENGLAND AND.WALES), and Rate per head of 
Re rer to illustrate Four Erocus. 


(From Mr, Purdy’s Statistics of the English Poor Rate.) 


Rate 
Expended for per Head 
Parochial Years. Bellet Remarks. of Relief on 
P of the Poor. stimated 
Relief. Population, 
1601 £ 8s. d. 
to « 43 Eliz.,c.43 .} (No returns) — — 
19522 
1776 1,529,780 | First authentic return 4 0 
1722 1583 
73 eee 9 Geo. Co ae 1784 2,004,238 5 
195 1785 
i f 
1803 4,077,891 First ik g 
1834 1818 7,870,801 year 
§ Mintmum year in 
1834 4&5 Wm 1837 4,044,741 | present century 5 5 
to eee i 
1859 5,558,689 | Last return 5 8 
Years 258 


58. Brrtns, DEATHS, AND MarrraceEs.—In 
the year 1859 there were registered in England 
689,881 births, an increase of 44,000 from 1858. 
Of the total number 352,662 were males, and 
327,219 females; of these 22,994 males and 


21,757 females were illegitimate, or 6°5 per | 


cent. of the whole. London is still lowest in 
its proportion, being only 4:2 per cent., while 
Cumberland furnishes 11°4 per cent., and 
Norfolk 107. In the same year there were 
registered 167,723 marriages, 13,653 more 
than in 1858; of the total number 136,210 
were performed according to the rites of the 
Established Church; 20,364 by license, 
107,737 by banns, 4,204 by superintendent 
registrar’s certificate, and 3,905 not stated ; of 
the 31,513 not married with the rites of the 
Church of England, 7,756 were Roman Catho- 
lics, 12,519 were married at dissenting places 
of worship, 10,844 at superintendent regis- 
trar’s office, yo were Quakers, and 324 Jews. 
Of persons under 21 there were 10,397 menand 
32,041 women; 23,654 widowers and 15,219 
widows were remarried. There were 44,807 
men, and 63,127 women who signed with 
marks, a considerable increase over 1858, 
and greatest among the women. In 30,574 
marriages both parties signed with a mark, 
and in 46,786 only one signed. ‘The deaths 
in the year numbered Mont, a decrease of 
8,875 from those of 1858. Of these 223,576 


were of males and 217,205 of females; the. 


excess of births over deaths amounted to 


249,100. For the quarter ended September 
30, 1861, there had been 83,392 persons mar- 


' ried, 171,500 children were born, and the 
number of deaths registered was 100,986, 4 


decrease of the number in comparison with 
1859, but an increase over that of 1860. 


59. Brrtus, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, SCOT: 
LAND.—In the year 1860 there were 105,704 
births, of which 54,486 were males, and 
51,218 were females, and 9,631 of the whole 
were illegitimate. The greatest number of 
births occurred in March, the smallest in 
September. The total of deaths was 63,055, 
almost 7,000 more than in 1859, of which 
33,589 were males and 34,466 females. The 
greatest number of deaths occurred in March, 
the fewest in September. The number of 
marriages was 21,118. ‘The greatest number 
of marriages occurred in December, the 
fewest in May, the same as last year. 


60. MarrraGces, IrELAND.—The number 
of registered marriages was 9,185 in 1860, of 
which 4,956 were by the Established Church, 
2,680 at Presbyterian chapels, 1,427 at the 
registrar's office, 11 between Quakers, and 
2 between Jews. Of. the marriages cele- 
brated in churches four-fifths were by 
licence. Of the total number of women 
married 3,753, and of men 2,386, signed with 
a mark. Roman Catholics are exempted 


,fromemaking returns, therefore it is not 
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surprising that of the total 6,479 should 
have been in the province of Ulster, while 
only 325 were registered in Connaught. 
There are no returns whatever of births 
and deaths in Ireland. 


61. Lunatics, ENGLAND.—On Jan. 1, 
1861, the total number of private and pauper 
lunatics in England and Wales confined in 
county asylums, workhouses, and licensed 
houses, was 24,834, of whom 11,673 were 
males and 13,161 females; of the total there 
were §,116 maintained at their own or 
friends’ expense, and 19,718 were paupers. 
There had been admissions in the year ; 
5,378 were discharged, of whom 2,905 were 
recovered, and 2,749 had died. There were 
in addition 788 criminal lunatics in various 
places of confinement. 
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62. Pauper Lunatics, ScoTnaxp.—On 
Dec. 31, 1860, the number of pauper lunatics 
in Scotland had increased to 5,226, but the 
increase, 52, probably arises from a trans- 
ference from the class of private patients to 
that of paupers. ‘The total number of the 


‘insane under the inspection of the Lunacy 
_Commissioners was 8,084, of whom 3,922 


were males and 4,162 females. Of the whole, 
410 had died during the year, 222 males and 
190 females; 282 males and 368 females 
were discharged recovered, and 191 males 
and 215 females discharged not recovered. 
The admissions during the year had been 
735 males and 869 females. The total ex- 
penditure for the year had been 88,1451. 


VI.—EMIGRATION AND 


63. Emtcration.—The Emigration Com- | 
missioners state, in their twenty-first annual 
Report, that 128,469 persons emigrated from 
the United Kingdom in the year 1860, a 
number larger by 8,037 than in 1859, but 
31,659 less than the average of the preceding 
five years. Emigration reached its extreme 
height in 1852, when upwards of 1,000 a day 
left our shores; it has ever since been de- 
clining, and in the first three months of 1861 
the number (16,537) was 4,247 less than in 
the first quarter of 1860, and 6,285 below 
the average of the preceding five years, the 
emigration to the United States falling from 
15,117 in the first quarter of 1860 to 12,156 
in 1861. Of the 128,469 emigrants of 1860, 
26,421 were English, 8,733 Scotch, 60,835 
Irish, and 4,536 foreigners, the native coun- 
tries of the other 27,944 not being stated. 
The English and Scotch were considerably 
fewer than in the previous year, the Izish 
8,000 more, but the undistinguished residue 
was very large; 71,507 were males,.55,929 
females, and of 1,033 the sex is not stated, 
There were more single men and women 
than in 1859, fewer married couples, and 
fewer children, but 3,085 were infants under 
a year old, and 6,681 males, and 6,497 
females, were between one year old and 
twelve, ‘The table of the ports of embarka- 
tion shows that 21,596 embarked at Irish 
ports; in 1859 only 9,828; the increase being 
chiefly at Cork. The list of the occupations 
of the emigrants comprises 28,022 labourers 
(of whom 1,699 are specified as of the agri- 
cultural class), 4,788 farmers, 1,530 miners, 
710 clerks, 878 gentlemen and merchants, 
49 gentlewomen and governesses, 8,201 fe- 
male servants, of whom 3,499 went to 
Australasia; 12,434 entered as married 
women, and 19,014 of undistinguished occu- 
pations ; r1o engineers, 424 tailors, 473 brick- 
layers, masons, &c., 1,416 carpenters and 
joiners, 134 domestic servants (male), 336 
painters and paper-hangers, 83 printers, 189 
seamen, 113 blacksmiths and farriers, 181 
general smiths, 202 boot and shoe makers, 
160 spinners and weavers, 1,367 shopkeep- 


ers; 1 tallow-chandler and soap-maker, who 


CoLonrIAL STatTIsTICcs, 
went to the United States, and 3 rope- 


makers, who also went tothe United States; 


while of 19 brick and tile makers, 7 went to 
Australasia, as did 7 out of 8 wool combers 
and sorters. Neither fishermen nor garden- 
ers occur in the list given. There were 231 
milliners and dressmakers. Of these emi- 
grants, 87,500 (a larger number than for 
three years past) went to the United States, 
8,848 to Canada, 938 to other North American 
colonies, 24,302 to the Australian colonies 
(the smallest emigration thither for these 
ten years), and 6,881 to other parts. ‘The 
number of emigrants who returned to the 
United Kingdom in 1860, so far as is known, 
was 24,434, of whom 17,798 were from the 
United States, 1,098 from British North 
America, 5,360 from Australia, and 178 from 
other places. No less than 576,9321. was 
remitted by settlers in North America to 
their friends in the United Kingdom, and 
66,7131. from Australia. ‘The number of 
emigrants who were assisted from funds 
was only 8,175, but the governments of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, 
have given notice that their grants would be 
discontinued from the end of 1860: on the 
other hand, the Cape of Good Hope appro- 
priated 25,0002. for the assistance of emi- 
grants in 1861. The mortality during 1860 
on board the emigrant ships was very small, 
and the number of births was nearly equal 
to that of the deaths. The average contract 
price per head paid by the Emigration Com- 
missioners in 1860 was, to Australasian 
colonies 151. 13s. rod., to the Cape of Good 
Hope 121. 13s. 11d., and to Natal 157. 18s. 3d, 
The total emigration from the United King- 
dom in the 46 years, from 1815 to 1860, 
reached 5,046,067, a population for a king- 
dom. 3,048,206 of them (three out of every 
five) went to the United States, 1,196,521 to 
our North American colonies, 708,225 to our 
Australian colonies and New Zealand, 93,115 
to other parts, The Registrar-General’s 
return for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 
1861, gives a very different account of the 
distribution of emigrants at the present 
time. In that period of xe months, 
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19,892 persons left the United Kingdom as 
emigrants from ports at which emigration 
Officers are placed. Of these, 7,100 proceeded 
to our Australian colonies; only 6,348 went 
to the United States (whereas in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1860 no less than 
21,104 took that direction), 4,930 went to 
our North American colonies, and 1,514 
went to various other places. Of the whole, 
8,942 were of English birth, and a large pro- 
portion chose the Australian colonies: of 
the Scotch, a majority proceeded to the 
North American colonies, 


64. Emtcration, IngELAND.—In 1860, the 
emigration from Irish ports amounted to 
87,626 persons, of whom 44,753 were males 
and 42,873 were females. Of the total, 
40,758 were between the ages of 15 and 25, 
and 20,764 between the ages of 25 and 35. 
About 800 were under 1 year old, and about 
the same number over 55. Of the counties, 
Tipperary sent the largest number, 24 per 
cent., and Dublin the smallest, 6 per cent. 


65. New Soutn Waes,—In 1860 the land 
revenue amounted to 312,8681., of which 
155,3161. were from land sales, 63,7041. from 


_ rents, and 91,289/. from assessments of runs: 


the revenue from this source was less by 
165,0231. than in 1859; but the revenue de- 
rived from the duty on gold, miners’ rights, 
&e., was 55,8761., an increase of 8,7087. The 
total revenue of 1859 had been 1,511,9641., 
and the expenditure 1,858,1667. The po- 
pulation at the end of 1859 was 336,572, 
an apparent decrease, although the births 
had exceeded the deaths by 8,773, of 5,490; 
a discrepancy accounted for by the separa- 
tion of Queensland, with a population of 
23,450, as a distinct government. Notwith- 
standing this separation, the number of acres 
under crop in 1859-60 was 247,542 acres, an 
increase of 24,247 acres over the previous 
year. By the census of April 7, 1861, the 
population had risen to 350,55 3, and the town 
of Sydney contained 56,470 persons, exclu- 
sive of the suburbs, in which were 36,372 
persons. The imports of the year 1859 
amounted to 6,597,0531., and the exports to 
4,768,0491., an increase of more than half a 
million in each. 


66. QUEENSLAND.—Of this new province we 
have given the population above. Here the 
government only undertake the importation 
of such labourers as may be especially de- 
sired, and under a guarantee for the repay- 
ment of the passage money; but every 
immigrant arriving is entitled to a land 
order for 181., and after a residence of two 
years to afurther land order for 127, The 
crown lands are to be sold by auction at a 
price not less than 17. per acre, but the 
governor is empowered to reserve sites for 
towns, and other public purposes. Runs, 
and licenses to occupy lands, are to be 
granted for a year or shorter period in sec- 
tions of not less than 25, nor more than 100 
square miles, at a rent of 10s. per square 
mile, with certain rights of pre-emption for 


permanent leases. Licenses are also granted 
under certain restrictions, and for short 
periods, to cut timber and to quarry stone, 
The value of the exports in 1859 amounted 
to 609,7941.; the imports to the port of Bris- 
bane alone amounted to 521,695/. (the im- 
ports at the other three ports of Mary- 
borough, Gladstone, and Rockhampton had 
not been received). The income had amount- 
ed to 160,0001. 


67. VicrortA.—In 1858 the land sales 
amounted to 699,8461., the licenses to depas- 
ture, &c., 235,2161., and other occupation 
licenses to 19,1531.; total of land revenue 
954,2152. In 1859, under the same heads, the 
sums were 816,5211., 2 ae and 18,5941.; 
a total of 1,093,289. In 1859 the unassisted 
immigration to the colony had been 247,432, of 


which 12,330 were from the United Kingdom, 
5,400 from New South Wales, 3,167 from 
Southern and Western Australia, 3,661 from 
Tasmania, 411 from New Zealand and South 
Seas, and 2,463 from foreign ports. The 
total departures were 19,418, of which only 
5,922 were to the United Kingdom, 4,286 to 
foreign ports, and the remainder, 9,210, to 
the other Australasian colonies. British 
emigrants thus seem to become permanent 
settlers, while foreigners are more trausi- 
tory ; the assisted immigration amounted to 
3,151 persons. A curious fact in the popu- 
lation is the decrease of the Chinese portion, 
In 1859 only 644 Chinese arrived, and 3,275 
left ; in 1858 there were 1,299 arrivals, and 
2,853 departures; and in 1857 there were 
but 816 arrivals against 3,661 departures, 
In the Registrar-General’s return on Sept. 
30, 1860, the total population is stated at 
544,677, of whom 341,628 were males, and 
203,049 females. 1859, the exports 
amounted in value to 13,867,860l.; the im- 
ports to 15,622,891. The depositors in 
savings banks numbered 6,368, and the 
amount of their deposits was 468,799!. The 
postage revenue collected in the colony was 
112,000l. In 1859, the number of sheep in 
the colony was 5,578,413; of horned cattle, 
699,330; and of horses, 68,323. ‘The quan- 
tity of wheat grown was 1,562,112 bushels. 
The number of schools was 636, and of 
scholars 46,263. Of churches there were 636, 


68, SourH AusTRALIA.—In 1859 there were 


sold 188,065 acres of land, producing the sum 
of 229,732l.; the proceeds of leases for pas- 
ture amounted to 24,1921.; and the miscel- 
laneous receipts to 9,3961. ; raising the total 
amount of land revenue to 263,320. ‘The 
number of persons arriving in the colony 
during the year was 4,869, of whom 2,910 
were males, and 1,959 females; the depar- 
tures were of 2,27] males, and 1,380 females. 
The large number of departures is attributed 
to the long drought of two seasons, which 
had lessened the demand for labour by ren- 
dering agriculture and stock-breeding un- 


profitable. By the census taken on April 2, 
1860, the population is returned as 117,967 
persons, of whom 59,678 were males, and 
| §8,289 females, The disproportion between 
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males and females, it will be seen, fs not | 
large ; and at the ages under 14 the sexes 
are nearly equal, and between 14 and 21 
there are only 1,121 males to 1,001 females; 
while at 45 the number of the males prepon- | 
derate considerably. The revenue in 1859 | 
was 511,9241., the expenditure 620,7561. ‘The 
total exports amounted in value to 1,655,8761., 
the imports to 1,507,494l. ‘The number of 
acres under cultivation was 361,884, and the 
stock consisted of 40,471 horses, 375,507 
horned cattle, and 3,108,501 sheep (the last 
two items are for 1858). 


69. WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—In 1860 the 
total amount of land sales, leases, licenses, 
&e., produced 17,5542. ‘The number of acres 
of land sold was 18,194, let under leases for | 
tillage 23,317, and upward of five millions 
and a half of acres were occupied under pas- 
toral leases and licences. y the census 
taken Dec. 31, 1859, the population amounted | 
to 14,837, but the disproportion of the sexes | 
was great, there being 9,522 males to 5,315 | 
females, and there were 4,415 single adult | 
men to 801 single adult women; but under | 
the age of 15 there were 2,410 males, and | 
2444 females. ‘The total immigration in the | 
year had been only 368, of whom 303 were 
sent out by the Emigration Commissioners. 
The revenue for 1859 amounted to 54,9441., 
the expenditure to 54,9187. The exports 
were valued at 93,037l., the imports to 
125,315l. ‘The land under cultivation was 
25,800 acres, the land sold in the year, 2,231 
acres, Of horses there were, 8,386 ; horned 
cattle 30,999, sheep 234,815, pigs 11,430, 
goats 2,185, 


yo. TasMANIA.—The population in 1859 
numbered 85,968, of whom 37,469 were males 
and 48,499 were females, ‘The immigations 
were only 721. The general revenue was 
153,915L., the expenditure 156,313. ‘The im- 
ports amounted to 1,163 ,907., the exports to 
1,193,8982. ‘lhe land in cultivation amount- 
ed to 208,619 acres, and 74,597 acres of rural 
land had been sold at 11. 1s. 2d. per acre, 
and 2,061 acres of town land at gl. Ics. per 
acre. The new land broken up in the year 
was 7,293 acres. The land licensed for de- 
pasturing was 1,751,051 acres, at a rental of 
22,3071. The stock consisted of 1,697,199 
sheep, 79,950 horned cattle, and 20,5 59 horses. 
A curious account is given of the project to 
introduce salmon into the rivers. ‘The tables 
of the census of this colony, taken on the 7th 
of April, 1861, have been issued, and from 
them we the following results :—males 
40,384, females 49,593, total 89,977. 

91. New ZEALAND.—The European popu- 
lation in 1859 amounted to 71,508, an in- 
crease of 12,180 over that of 1858. The es- 
timate of the land under crop was 156,940 
acres, and cf the land fenced 264,776 acres. 
The aggregate number of live stock was 
also estimated at 1,932,123. The total value 
of the imports was 1,551,030l., an increase 
of 409,754/. over 1858, ‘The value of ex- 
ports was 551,4841., an increase of 93,4611., 
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Zealand produce. The total revenue was 
459,6487. ‘The expenditure is not stated, 
and no allusion is made to the war with the 
natives. From the United Kingdom there 
were sent 133,741 letters, from the Australian 
colonies 44,224; while the correspondence 
of the settlers among each other made up a 
total of 253,958 letters. 


972. CANADA.—The emigration to Canada 
from the United Kingdom amounted in 1860 
to 10,150 persons 3 there were 2,314 from the 
continent of Europe, and from the United 
States by estimate 4,829. Of the emigrants 
from the United Kingdom 2,831 were Irish, 
2,491 English, and 1,850 Scotch; the re- 
mainder were not ascertained. Of the ar- 
rivals from the United Kingdom it is esti- 
mated that four-fiiths of the Irish, and one- 
fifth of the English and Scotch, proceeded to 
the United States, so that only 4,039 re- 
mained, About one half of the 725 German, 
and 60 only of the 1,781 Norwegian, arrivals 
settled in the province. During the year ree 
mittances to friends in this country were re- 
ceived from the province to the amount of 
576.9321. In 1859 there had heen 401,446 acres 
of crown land sold. ‘lhe imports amounted 
to 24,766,981 dollars, the exports to 33,551,161 
dollars. 

43. New Bruxswick.—The return merely 
states its general prosperity, and that in 
1859 it exported fish to the value of 81,1061., 
coal to the value of 33,598/., and notices the 
produce of mineral oil as a new article of 
commerce, which had been exported to the 
value of 10,396l., with a prospect of a large 
increase in 1860, It complains however of 
the want of labourers, and suggests that the 
colony has many advantages for emigrants, 
although fewer than usual had arrived during 
the year. 


44. British CoLtumBiA.—Of this colony 
there are no detailed reports, but the prospects 
are said to be encouraging ; gold is procured, 
agriculture and buildings are increasing. 
The whole population in 1860 was estimated 
variously, but may be about 6,000, of which 
one-sixth only is British ; but there are large 
and important immigrations of Chinamen 
and Negroes. 


45. JAMAICA.—In 1859 the revenue 
amounted to 47.93 51, and the expenditure 
to 262,141l, ‘lhe population is estimated 
at 360,000, but a census was to be taken in 
April, 1861. In the various schools 31,470 
children received education. 


46. Mauritius, — In 1859 the revenue 
reached a total of ;6341., and the expen- 
diture was 590,5320. The imports amounted 
to 2,025,89ol., and the exports to 2,559,6991., 
of which 2,346,127l. were for sugar. ‘he 
sugar produce had been very satisfactory, and 


gagements for labour being made in India, 
had answered its purpose well in preventing 
the crimps on the island from inveigling the 
labourer from his proper employers. The 
population is one-third larger than in 18515 


hearly the whole being articles of New 


the total being stated as 305,046, exclusive 


the new plan of immigration, allowing of en-. 
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of 8,001, the population of the Seychelles | The total exports from land in the nine 
and other dependencies. Of this total, the | months ending Sept. 30, 1860, amounted to 
general population is only 96,526, while the | 101,724,346l.; in the like period of 1861, the 
immigrant population is 201,979; and the | amount was 93,795,332/. To Australia and 
alien population, chiefly Chinese, is 6,541. | British North America, in apparel, beer, 
—-— coals, cotton, earthenware, haberdashery, 

477. CeyLon.—The population is not given, hardware, leather, linens, machinery, iron, 
as it is chiefly native. ‘The revenue for | copper, lead, tin, oil-seeds, salt, silk, soda, 
1859 was 747,0361., the expenditure 698,2681.; | spirits, stationery, woollens, and worsteds, 
on canals and works of irrigation 78,592/. | though there was a decrease in some of the 
had been expended, and on public works , items, there is an increase from 6,890,959]. 
generally 208,188/. ‘The imports were valued | in 1860, to 7,040,971, in 1861, an increase of 
at 2,029,8611., the exports at 2,160,5021. The | 149,9281.; to India, on the like articles, 
export of coffee was 589,778 cwts.; of there is a decrease from 20, 384,8641. in 1860, 
cinnamon 879,361 Ibs., and the pearl fishery to 18,501,6751.; but the great falling off is 
Was reported to have been the most success- that to the United States, in which the 
ful for several years, the total produce of , exports of the like articles in 1860, amounted 
the fishing season, from March 8 to April 7, | to 13,867,8341., while in 1861 they only 
being 48,217/, at a cost of 4,830l. From amounted to §,160,8691., a decrease of more 
March 12 to March 31 in 1860, the estimated | than 8,000,0001. V 


Vhile our exports thus 
produce was 36,6811., at a cost of 2,0371. decreased, the imports increased in the eight 


months from 106,894,2781., to-114,588,1071.; 
the chief articles in excess being wheat and 
| wheat-flour, and cotton ; of wheat and wheat- 
| flour we imported from the United States 
almost every article of British and Irish | to the value of 7,312,999. in 1861, against 
produce, the exports to our colonies, espe- | 1,785,6311. in 1860; and while we received 
cially to Australia and the North American | from the United States 8,735,635 cwts. of 
colonies, continue to increase, while to the | cotton in 1860, to the value of 25,472,9531. 
East Indies they decline, and to the United |in 1861, we only received 7,309,024 cwts., 
States of America the falling off is enormous. , valued at 25,871,307!. 


48. Exports TO COLONIES, ETC., IN 1861. 
—The Board of Trade returns for the first 
nine months of the year 1861 show that in 


79. Tae Miritary Forces (including Infantry, Artillery, &c.) stationed in the Britisu 
DEPENDENCIES, and the Expenditure for their Support in the Year 1859, were 


Contributed by 
Namber, the 

Canada ww 268,74t 35,176 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick . 2,196 147,506 g2 
New South Wales 379 51,919 29,887 
Victoria 841 90,324 42,400 
South Australia . 119 13,226 5,172 
Western Australia. 183 24,561 ee 
New Zealand 1,397 111,339 oe 
Cape of Good Hope. 6,351 578,839 40,467 
St. Helena . 529 36,704 453 
Falklands . 37 1,709 ee 

indward and Leeward Islands, includ- 

ing British Guiana and Trinidad § 29592 2340416 32,481 
Mauritius . 959 107,754 22,634 
Sierra Leone 372 277,070 385 
Gambia. ‘ 3 27,407 161 
Gold Coast . 298 17,093 330 
Gibraltar . . 4,952 322,014 ee 
Tonian Islands 


3,177,231 


The payment for Labuan was for forces supplied by the late East India Company 


Hong-Kong is not included in consequence of the war in China having placed it in an 
exceptional state, 
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'1,—Education and Connected Matters. 


80. NATIONAL COLLECTIONS,— The sums 
expended in the year ending March 31, 1861, 
were as follow :— 

£ 


British Museum—Establishment, &c. 54,821 
National Gallery . . 
Scientific Works and Experiments 
Royal Geographical Society . 
British Historical Portrait Gallery 
Science and Art Department. . 
Museum of Practical Geology 
221,851 
81. British Musrum.—The total expen- 
diture on the British Museum in the year 
ended March 31, 1861, was 92,7761.; of 
which 24,1471. were expended on purchases 
and acquisitions, and of this 10,000l. were 
for printed books, 3,400l. for MSS., 2,994/. 
for coius and antiquities, 2,0cool. for prints 
and drawings, 1,500l. for zoological speci- 
mens. Bookbinding, cabinets, &c.. cost 
10,8031.; printing catalogues, taking casts, 
&e., 2,111l. The salaries were 35,5857; the 
house expenses, 2,924/., and for general re- 
pairs, furniture, fittings, &c., 13,3081. The 
law expenses amount only to 331. gs. 6d. 
In the year there were 536,939 visitors to 
the general collection; 127,763 to the read- 
ing-room for purposes of study, 271 to the 
sculpture galleries, 3,197 to the print room, 
and 2,068 to the coin and medal room for 
the like purposes. 


82, NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND. — 
The twenty-seventh Report of the National 
Education Commissioners of Dec. 31, 18ho. 
There were 5,632 schools in operation. The 
increase of the schouls, compared with the 
previous year, was 136. The average actual 
daily attendance of children in their classes 
was 262,823, and the average number on 
the rolls was 510,038, while the total number 
of distinct children at any time on the roll 
for the year was 804,000. In the average 
daily attendance there has been a slight 
decrease, amounting to 6,380, or about 1°1 
for each school. This is attributed to the 
severity of the weather during the greater 
portion’ of the year. Grants have been 
made for erecting 47 ordinary school-houses 
not yet opened, besides 7 model school- 
houses. These buildings will accommodate 
7,655 additional children. In the religious 
Classification of these children we have the 
following returns from each of the pro- 
vinces:—In Ulster the total number of 
children returned for the last quarter of the 
year was 183,190, of whom 23,152 were 
of the Established Church, 99,284 Roman 
Catholics, 38,308 Presbyterians, and 2,446 
other Dissenters. In Munster, total, 151,443, 
of whom 2,192: were of the Established 
Church, 148,858 Roman Catholics, 328 Pres- 


byterians, and 68 other Dissenters. In 
Leinster, total, 134,914, of whom 3,234 were 
of the Established Church, 131,304 Roman 
Catholics, 305 Presbyterians, and 71 other 
Dissenters. In Connaught, total, 78,591, 
of whom 2,285 were of the Established 
Church, 76,136 Roman Catholics, 145 Pres- 
byterians, and 25 other Dissenters—making 
a grand total of 548,138 children, of whom 
30,863 were of the Established Church, 
455,592 Roman Catholics, 59,086 Presby- 
terians, and 2,607 other Dissenters. The 
total number of children on the rolls of 
the Model Schools in Marlborough-street, 
on Dec. 31, 1860, was 1,509. There were 
trained and supported at the public ex- 
pense, during the year, 253 teachers, of 
whom 164 were males and 89 females. 
The board also trained 38 teachers not con- 
nected with national schools, who supported 
themselves. The number of teachers in the 
employment of the board at the end of the 
year was 5,997, of whom 2,867 were trained. 
Their salaries range in three classes, from 
521. a year down to 151. for males, and from 
42l. to 14l. for females. The number of 
workhouse school farms has decreased, the 
total being now 121. This is attributed to 
the rapid advance of the rural districts in 
prosperity, the decrease in pauperism, and 
the increased demand for juvenile labour, 


83. EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART.—Sums 
granted for such objects in 1861 :— 


Public Education, Great Britain 
Scienceand Art Department . 
Public Education, Ireland . 
Commissioners of Education, 

Ireland, Office Expenses. 
University of London. . e 
Universities, &c., in Scotland . 
Queen’s University in Ireland . 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland . . 
Royal Irish Academy 
Belfast Theological Professors, & 
National Gallery (including Pur- 

chases of Pictures) ... . 
British Historical Portrait Gallery 
Purchases from the Soltykoff Col- 

lection + 8 
Scientific Works and Experiments 
Royal Geographical Society . 
Royal Society . 


803,794 
J11,484 
285,377 


The total expended in 1860 was 1,328,41 21.3 
the Science and Art Department exceeding 
the estimate (as given in Companion for 
1861) by 17,000l.; and 2,000l. was spent for 
the British Historical Portrait Gallery, 2,5001. 
on Drawings by Old Masters, and 1,o0ol. for 
Professor Hansen's Lunar Tables, 


84. Civit Service Examinations.—In 
1860 there were 2,631 persons nominated 
for examination, and of these 1,923 were 
of one candidate only. The rejections in 
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the non-competitive examinations amounted 
to 317, and 103 were ineligible on account 
of age or other causes; of the competitive 
nominations 603 only were examined, and 
of the 407 who were unsuccessful, 319 were 
not considered to have been qualified, if 
they had possessed absolute nominations, 


85. Vistrors TO Musrums, Paxaces, CoL- 
LECTIONS, XC. 

Soutn Kensington Museum.—The total 
number of persons admitted, from the open- 
ing in June, 1857, to Dec. 31, 1860, was 
1,810,640, of whom 1,520,509 visited on the 
free days. 
Hampton Court.—In 1860 there were 
216,811 visitors to the Palace and Gardens, 
of whom 52,186 were on Sundays. 
NaTionat GALLERy.—In 1860 there were 
684,639 visitors, although it was closed for 
alterations during October, November, and 
December. 
Museum OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY was 
visited by 24,989 persons. 
Kew Garpvens had 425,314 visitors, of 
whom 176,983 visited on Sundays. 
GREENwicH Hosprray (PauyTeD HALL) 
was Visited by 36,676 persons. 


2. Social Condition. 

86. Savrncs’ Banks.—On Nov. 20, 1360, 
the number of individual depositors in 
Savings Banks was 1,557,149, and their de- 
posits amounted to 38.495,4561. In addition 
there were 16,947 Chari'able Institutions, 
with deposits to the amount of 850,3711.; 
and 11,682 Friendly Societies, whose deposits 
amounted to 1,912,541l. Of the individual 
depositors the largest number, 312,584, depo- 
sited between 11. and 5/., the amount being 
787,555/.; the largest amount, 6,299,5711., is 
that of deposits between sol. and 75I., the 
depositors numbering 103,853; and the next 
largest in amount, 5,163,9381., of depositors of 
more than 2ool., their number being 30,405. 
In addition, there are 579 Friendly Societies 
in direct account with the Commissioners, 
whose deposits amount to 2,039,9522. 


#87. Mrxrrary Savines’ Banxs.—On March 
31, 1860, the amount due to 13,916 depositors 
was 259,563, The withdrawals in the year 
had amounted to 116,393/., and the deposits 
to 163,491. Including the interest, the total 
amount of the fund on August 1, 1861, was 


88. SEAMEN’s Savincs’ Banks. — The 
amount received from depositors in the year 
ending Nov. 20, 1860, was 14,9581. 17s. Jd., 
the balance in hand from the previous year 
was 18,0301. gs. §d., and the interest was 
6791. 11s. 7d.,making a total of 33,6661. 18s. 7d. 
The repayments in the year had been only 
9,653. 28. 10d., leaving a balance of 24,0131. 
158. 9d. 
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89. MercHaNt SEAMEN’s FunD.—At the 
end of 1860 the number of pensioners on the 
fund was 20,090, of whom 5,589 had been 
masters or seamen, 10,445 were widows, and 
4,056 were children, ‘The annual amount of 
their pensions was 56,8857, 


3. Public Health. 

go. Natrona Vaccine Revort.—The Re- 
port, dated Feb. 7, 1861, states that duriug 
the past year 219,490 charges of lymph had 
been supplied, being an excess of 14,024 over 
the number furnished during the preceding 
year. ‘The letters of application for lymph 
received and answered by the Board during 
the year amount to 12,783. That 13,849 
vaccinations had been performed by the vac- 
cinators in London and the country, con: 
nected with the establishment, besides 
106,471 reported vaccinated by correspond- 
ents of the Board. Many foreign countries, 
ranging from Shanghai and Bangkok to Nova 
Scotia and Peru, had been supplied with 
lymph. ‘The Report adds that, although 
small-pox had not prevailed in this country 
during the last year to the same extent as in 
the preceding, it nevertheless occurred sufli- 
ciently to keep alive the alarm which had 
been excited during the former period: but 
that the experience of the Board, which has 
now extended over a period of more than 
half a century, is entirely opposed to such 
alarm: it is true, indeed, that many cases of 
small-pox, some of them fatal, occurred 
amongst persons reputed to have been vac- 
cinated, yet a close inquiry ascertained, that 
of these by far the larger proportion consisted 
of two classes, those who had been in the 
first instance imperfectly vaccinated, and 
those who, efficiently vaccinated in infancy 
or childhood, have contracted small-pox at 
an adult age. These instances prove the 
necessity of increased caution, both as to the 
manner of performing the operation, and the 
quality of the lymph employed, As regards 
the performance of re-vaccination, the Board 
do not consider its frequent repetition neces- 
sary, or even desirable, though it is not im- 
probable that vaccination performed in 
infancy may lose its protective power after 
adolescence. On these grounds, re-vaccina- 
tion at an early adult age would appear 
desirable. Under this view the number of 
supplies of lymph furnished to ships of the 
royal navy and to regiments of the line and 
militia is noteworthy, 


1. ACCIDENTS IN FactortEes.—In the year 
1860, the total number of accidents had been 
4,552, of which 4,184 had arisen from machi- 
nery, and 368 from other causes. Of those 
from machinery, 70 were deaths, 56 males 
and 14 females ; 6 females and 4 males being 
children. Of the remaining accidents, 2,156 
were of males, 382 of whom were children; 
and 1,958 females, of whom 215 were chil- 
dren. Of accidents not arising from machi- 
nery 6 were deaths, and of the whole only 


52 were to children, 
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92. AcctDENTS ON Rartwars.—In the six months ending Dec. 31, 1860, the number 
of persons killed or injured on the Railways in the United Kingdom, was~ 


To Dec. 31, 1860, 


Pgrrsoxs Ki,Lep or INJURED, 


Killed. | Injured. 


Passengers, from causes beyond their own control 23 351 
Ditto, owing to their own misconduct, or want 
Servants of Companies or Contractors, from causes 
beyond theirowncontrol .« . 
Ditto, from their own misconduct or want of caution 
Other persons crossing at levels . . 
Trespassers, neither passengers nor servants . 


Total 


Of the casualties in the six months, 103 were killed, and 392 injured in England, 19 
killed and 12 injured in Scotland, and 14 killed and to injured in Ireland. The length of 
railway opened was 10,401 miles in June 1861. 


4.—Intercommunication, | 1,068,502 sheep, and 72,227 pigs. The total 
93. Post Orrice Packet Service.—In_ receipts were 2,925,2291., of which 271,4891. 
the year 1860-1 the expenditure on the ser- | were from first-class passengers, 168,7751. 
vice was 1,069,7781.; the estimate for the from second class, 539,400l. from third-class 
year 1861-2 is 994,9561. parliamentary-train passengers, and 
{the Seventh Annual Report of the Post 22,2321. from season-ticket holders. The 
Office is not published.] receipts from the goods and cattle traffic 
was 1,777,36041., with 168,4011. from luggage, 
94. Ramway Trarric, Receirts AND parcels, &c., almost two-thirds of the receipts 
EXPENDITURE.—In the year ending Dec. | arising from goods traffic. 
3Ist, 1860, the total number of passengers; In Ireland the total number of passengers 
conveyed on railways in England and Wales | had been 9,983,593, or 1°7 journeys for eath 
had been 136,958,904, or nearly 7 journeys | individual, and the miles travelled by trains 
for every inhabitant. The total number of was 5,444,640, of which 4,064,610 were by 
miles travelled by trains was 85,701,925, of | passenger trains. he number of miles of 


which 43,768,237, or rather more than half, 
were by passenger trains, the rest by luggage 
trains. ‘The number of miles open for traffic 
at that date was 7,583-miles. Of general | 
merchandise there had been carried 24,541,575 
tons, upwards of a ton for every individual, 
and two tons of coals and other minerals, or 
40,704,180 tons, The live stock carried | 
Was 1,926,214 cattle, 5,881,512 sheep, and 
1,851,770 pigs. The total receipts were 
23,472,9461., of which 2,705,501 were derived 
from first class passengers, 3,514,799l. from 
second class, 3,837,897. froin third class 
and parliamentary-train passengers, and 
233,305. from season-ticket holders ; 890,8051. 
were derived from carriage of passengers’ 
luggage, parcels, horses, and dogs; 377,6421. 
for conveying the mails; and 12,413,497. 
from the conveyance of merchandise, mine- 
Tals, and live stock. 

In Scotland the total number of passengers 
had been 16,493,321, or upwards of 3 journeys 
for each individual, and the miles travelled 
by trains were 11,097,121, of which 4,983,732 
were by passenger trains. The number of 
miles of railway open was 1,480. Of general 
merchandise there had been carried 3,649,264 
tons, 12 tons for each individual, and 
10,490,470 tons of coal and other minerals, 
or almost 3°5 for each individual. Of live 


stock there were conveyed 353,552 cattle, 


railway open at the end of the year was 
1,364. ‘The general merchandise carried 
was, 1,284, 592, or only a quarter of a ton 
for each individual; and 192,193 tons of 
coal and other minerals. Of live stock there 
were conveyed 337,039 cattle, 407,492 sheep, 
and 685,195 pigs. The total receipts were 
1,368,4471.; of which 193,445. were from 
first-class passengers, 261,139l. from second 
class, 289,690l. from third-class and par- 
liamentary-train passengers, 17,270/. from 
season-ticket holders, and from passengers’ 
luggage, parcels, horses, and dogs, 52,0401. 
The receipts from the carriage of general mer- 
chandise, minerals, and live stock were only 
490,0051., only one-third of the whole, while 
in England it forms the larger half, and in 
Scotland nearly two-thirds of the receipts, 
The total length of railway open for traf- 
fic in the United Kingdom on Dec. 31st, 
1860, was 10,433 miles, and the total main- 
tenance of way cost 2,437,3621., or 18°48 per 
cent.; the locomotive power 3,801,2821., or 
28°83 per cent.; the repairs and renewals of 
carriages and waggons 1,118,7841., or 849 
per cent.; the traffic charges (coaching an 
merchandise) 3,699,708l., or 28°05 per cent. 5 
the rates and taxes, 547,3671., or 3:93 per 
cent.; the government duty was 363,174I., 
or 2°75 per cent.; the compensation for 
accidents and losses anal 1°37) per 
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cent.; and the miscellaneous expenses, not 
‘included in the foregoing, 1,068,5211., or 8°1 
per cent., showing the total expenditure to 

ve been 13,187,368/., abont 48 per cent. 
of the total receipts. An account of the roll- 
ing stock of the various companies shows 
that 5,801 locomotives were employed; 
15,076 carriages of all kinds used for con- 
veyance of passengers, and 180,774 waggons 
of all kinds used for the conveyance of live 
stock, minerals, or general merchandise. 

g5. East Inptan Rartwars.—There are 
nine railway companies in the East Indies, 
one irrigation and canal company, and one 
for the Indus flotilla. Up to April 30, 1860, 
there had been expended on them an aggre- 
gate sum of 7,267,4451. 


5.—Agriculture. 

96. AGRICULTURE, IRELAND.—The figures 
of the agricultural statistics for 1860 show 
the effects produced on stock by the wet 
summer, and the failure and consequent high 
price of cattle-feed, in the diminished num- 
ber of stock, while the progress made in 
bringing fresh ground under crop, and the 
nature of the crops, point to the general im- 
provement of cultivation, and the increased 


attention paid to the rearing of stock. The National Gallery, Dublin. 


total acreage of Ireland is 20,815,111 acres; 
of these 469,642 acres are under wheat, an 
increase of 5,467; under oats there were 
1,961,384 acres, a decrease of 21,2783 under 
barley, 180,964, an increase of 3,070; under 
bere and rye, 12,822 acres, a decrease of 376; 
under beans and pease, 12,745 acres, a de- 
crgase of 2,106; under potatoes, 1,171,837 
acres, a decrease of 28,510; under turni 
318,691 acres, a decrease of 3,446; under 
mangel-wurzel and beet-root, 32,060 acres, 
an increase of 5,006 ; under cabbage, 22,749 
acres, a decrease of 8,931; under carrots, 
parsnips, and other green crops, 21,613 acres, 
a decrease of 358; under vetches and rape, 
40,533 acres, an increase of 7,290; under flax, 
128,444 acres, a decrease of 7,8383 under 
meadow and clover, 1,594,486 acres, an in- 
crease of no less than 157,375 acres. ‘The total 
number of acres under crop was 5,967,970, 
an increase of 105,365, while the fallows 
were 36,295 acres, a decrease of 2,431. 

Of the stock, the number of horses was 


turnips also decreased by 834,093 tons, the 
produce being only 2,627,978 tons; mangel- 
wurzel, 290,241 tons, and cabbage, 181,711 
tons were also less than the crops of 1859 by 
158,991 tons. Flax and hay were in excess 
of 1859, flax producing 23,760 tons, and hay, 
» 3,206,402 tons, 884,623 tons above the crop 
of 1859. 


6.— Other Subjects. 
97. Pustic Works anxp BvILprncs. — 
Sums granted for such objects in 1861 7 


Public Buildings . 85,470 
Furniture of Public Offices . + 22,400 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 98, 298 
New Houses of Parliament . - 54,692 
British Embassy Houses Abroad . = 3,035 
British Consulate, Constantinople . 2,982 
Westminster Bridge Approaches . 53,000 
New Westminster Bridge. + 3,914 
New Foreign Office. 30,000 
General Register House, Edinburgh 8, 200 
Industrial Museum, Edinburgh . 11,200 
Aberdeen University . . 6,840 
Glasgow Cathedral Window . ° 800 
Main Drainage of the Metropolis— 
Expenses . 413 
3,000 
Harbours of Refuge _. 160,000 


Holyhead and Port Patrick Har- 
bours, and Works at Spurn Point 46,702 

Public Buildings, lreland . 
Kingstown Harbour. 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland . 
Highland Roads, &c., Commissioners 5,000 
Rates for Government Property . 35,000 
1735914 


A decrease of 97,8061. from the sum 
granted in 1860 for the like purposes, 


g8. Racs.—The export duty laid upon 
rags by the various foreign powers, is as 


620,938, a decrease of 8,1 373 of cattle, 
3,599,235, a decrease of 216,363; of sheep, | 
355375846, a decrease of 54,958; of pigs, 
1,268,590, an increase of 2,839. The esti- | 
mated value is 81. foreach horse; 61. 10s. for | 
each head of cattle, 22s. for each sheep, and | 
25s. for each pig. ‘The total value was | 
33,829,899/., a decrease of 1,528,3601. 

The produce was 1,271,588 quarters of | 
wheat, 8,841,924 quarters of oats, 750,245 of 
barley, 14,113 of bere, 27,896 of rye; an 
increase of 727,413 quarters of oats, barley, 
and rye, and a decrease of 200,885 quarters 
of wheat and bere. Of beans the produce 
was 44,650 quarters, and of pease 3,197, @ 
small increase in beans, and a smaller de- 
crease in pease from 1860. Of potatoes the 
produce was 2,741,380 tons, a diminution 
trom the previous year of 1,588,143 tons; 


follows :— Per ton. 
Russia, by ports in the Baltic .£6 4 17 
»» by portsin BlackSea . 2 1 8 
Norway . 3 106 3 
9° e e e I 5 5 
Denmark . 2 6 3 
Holland. 8 8 4 
Belgium . prohibited. 
France (to England & Belgium only) 4 17 2 
+,  cordage I 9 4 
Spain . prohibited. 
Portugal e . e e e 6 2 I 
German Zollvere' 930 
col I ce) 4 
Papal States, by Mediterranean . 217 © 
Turkey . - 8 per cent. ad valorem. 


* If from Hungary, by the ports of Trieste 
or Fiume, only half. 
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XI.—JUDICIAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
FOR 1860. 
Iy the year 1857 there was first laid before Parliament a return of 
the Judicial Statistics of England and Wales. In that year the return 
was confined to the statistics of Criminal Justice; but the scheme has 
been since completed, and the returns now contain the whole body of 
Judicial Statisties, both criminal and civil. In 1860 the first complete 
return was made, and an abstract was given in its usual place. As it 
has now attained so important a position, and as it is in future to be 
continued annually, our summary would assume a disproportionate 
appearance among the numerous other abstracts of Parliamentary 
documents. Added to this, it is so interesting as affording a reliable 
statement of the proceedings of our judicial courts and the state of’our 
criminal population, that it has been made a sepafate Article. 
Crime, Police, and Law. 

Under the head of Police and Constabulary, there is a small increase of 
163 in the number of the force, and of 46,082/. in the cost; but these are 
more than balanced by a decrease in the number returned of the criminal 
classes of 24,742, and the decrease is the more acceptable as it is most 
marked among the juveniles, or those under 16 years of age. The 
police force in 1860 consisted of— 


Borough constables. 6,082 
Metropolitan police. 6,289 
City of London poliee - 628=20, 760 


The salaries and pay of the force amounted to 1,120,8071 ; allowances 
and contingent expenses, 35,5681. ; clothing and accoutrements, 120,240. ; 
superannuation and gratuities, 64,7051.; horses, harness, forage, &c., 
33,0241. ; station-house charges, printing, stationery, &c., 136,728l.; other 
miscellaneous charges, 20,039/.; giving a total of 1,531,1111.; of this the 
borough police cost 383,8891., of which 78,9911. were defrayed by the 
Treasury ; the county constabulary cost 605,2281., the Treasury paying 
114,8231.; the metropolitan police cost 494,222l, the Treasury paying 
133,680l. ; a total of 327,4941., or more than one-fifth of the whole. The 
City of London police cost 47,772l., and received nothing from the 
Treasury. 

The returns procured by the police of the criminal classes show a 
decrease, as we have mentioned above, and in every class, except those 
of adult receivers of stolen goods, and adult prostitutes, the increase 
however being small, 75 of the first named, and 184 of the second. The 
numbers as given stand thus -# Males, Females. Total. 
Known thieves and depredators under 16 . 4,208 1,467 5,495 

Ditto . over 16 25,407 7,012 32,419 

Receivers of stolen goods under 16. 48 23 71 
Ditto over 16 3,520 849 4,369 

Prostitutes . 


- under16 . 1,873 1,873 
Ditto over 16 28,927 28,927 

Suspected persons under16 . 3,473 41,130 4,603. 
Ditio . over 16 255238 30,603 
Vagrants and tramps . under16 . 2,968 2,163 5,134 
Ditto . over 16 11,639 5,894 17,533 


Total under 16 . 10,517 6,656 17,173 
20 * lover 16 « -65,804 48,047 113,851 


Total . 76,323 545703 131,024 
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Besides these there are 24,121 others in prisons and reformatories, 
making a total of 155,145. 

Houses of bad character, as reported by the police, have also decreased, 
the total being 24,711, although the houses of receivers of stolen goods 


and coffee-shops—the resort of thieves—had increased, The slaaeifici 
tion and numbers were— 


Houses of receivers of stolen goods . 
Public-houses, resorts of thieves and prostitutes 
Beer-shops ditto ditto 
Coffee-shops ditto ditto 
Other suspected houses ditto 
Brothels, &c. . ° 

Tramps’ lodging-houses_. 


In the metropolis the number of criminals and of prostitutes has 
increased. In the seats of the woollen and worsted manufactures thi 
criminal classes; and in the seats of the hardware manufacture the 
prostitutes have increased. A decrease is shown in the numbers both of 
the criminal classes and of prostitutes in the pleasure towns, and in 
those depending upon agricultural districts, in the commerical ports, in 
the seats of the cotton and linen manufactures, and in those of the 
textile fabrics. There was also a decrease of prostitutes in the woollen 


and worsted manufacturing districts ; and of the criminal classes in the 
hardware districts. In the agricultural district towns the number of 


prostitutes remains about the same. 


During the year the police had information of 50,405 indictable 
crimes. 24,862 persons had been apprehended, of whom 18,044 were 
males, and 6,818 were females, Of the total, 14,798 were committed for 
trial ; 8,723 were discharged, and 1,281 were bailed or committed for 
want of sureties. There were 15,999 persons committed or bailed to appeat 
for trial; of tlese 3,907 were acquitted, 12 were not tried as being insane, 
and 12 were acquitted on the same ground, The commitals for murder 
were 49; 16 were convicted, and of these 12 were executed. The whole 
number of capital convictions was 48, the smallest number yet recorded; 
34 were condemned to penal servitude for various periods ; one to twelve 
months imprisonment with hard labour, and one received a free pardon. 
Of the convictions other than capital, 2,219 were sentenced to penal 
servitude, 9,656 to imprisonment, and 145 were discharged after being 
fined, whipped, or finding sureties for good behaviour. Of the convic- 
tions, 1,194 were for offences against te person; 1,104 for offences 
against property with violence ; 8,735 for offences against property with- 
out violence; 109 for malicious offences against property ; 579 for 
forgery and offences against the currency; and 343 for offences not 
included in the foregoing classes, such as assaulting gamekeepers, (58), 
keeping disorderly houses, (118), &e. In the class of malicious offences 
against property there was an increase in the number of commitments; 
all the other classes exhibit adecrease. A decrease is shown in 23, and 
an increase in 16 English counties. The Welsh counties taken collec- 
tively exhibit a decrease. 

The police apprehended 384,918 persons charged with offences to be 
determined summarily, of whom 129,115 were discharged, and 255,803 
were convicted. Of those convicted, 52,281 were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for periods varying from less than 14 days to 6 months or more, 
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with in some cases fines or whipping. There were 92 sentenced to 
6 months, or more imprisonment, 1,049 were sent to reformatory schools, 
165,165 were fined, 413 whipped, 11,845 were ordered to find sureties, 
3,335 were delivered to the army or navy, and 21,715 were subjected to 
other punishments, Of the convictions, 36,855 were for theft, 3,702 for 
malicious offences, 77,290 for assaults, 8,654 for offences against the 
game-laws, and 88,361 for being drunk and disorderly ; offenders under 
vagrant laws numbered 23,478; local acts and borough bye-laws, 25,831, 
ways acts, 20,561, police acts, 16,764, licensed victuallers and beer acts, 
11,602, laws relating to servants, apprentices, and masters, 11,938 ; 
the numbers under other heads are smaller. The total number of 
persons proceeded against either on indictment or summarily was 
409,780; the males numbered 323,551, and the females 86,229; the 
report states that 19,864 were known thieves, 20,660 prostitutes, 16,374 
vagrants and tramps, 46,142 suspected persons, 24,681 habitual drunkards, 


137,574 were of previous good character, and of 144,485 the characters 
were unknown. 


Coroners’ Inquests.—In 1860 there were 21,178 inquests, consisting of 
14,343 males, and 6,835 females; an increase of 4°8 per cent. upon the 
average of the three preceding years: this is probably owing to county 
coroners being paid by salaries instead of fees, a practice which com- 
menced in 1860, Verdicts were found of 268 cases of murder, though, as 
will have been seen, only 48 cases of murder were tried, and of these 
only 16 convicted; 144 of manslaughter, 8 of justifiable homicide, 1,357 
of suicide, 9,225 of accidental death; 2,868 were found dead, 313 died 
from injuries of which the causes were unknown, and 285 from excessive 


drinking ; the remainder died from disease (137), want, cold, &e. (215), 
and other causes (6,358). The largest increase occurs in the number of 
females murdered. Infants under seven numbered 6,035; children 
between seven and sixteen, 1,671 ; adults under sixty, 9,876 ; and aged 
or infirm, above sixty, 3,596. The total cost of the inquests was 73,0241., 
an average of 31. 8s. 11d. for each. 


Prisons —A decrease is again observable in the number of persons com- 
mitted to prison this year ; more especially for debt and on civil process. 
There were committed for trial and tried at assizes and sessions 16,190 
persons ; on summary conviction, 70,151; for want of sureties, 3,309; on 
remand and discharged, 10,964; for debt and on civil process, 11,707 ; 
under the Mutiny Act, 3,961; giving a total of 116,282 persons, of whom 
85,513 were males, and 30,769 were females. There were 35,381 re-com- 
mittals; of these 825 males, and 2,584 females had been previously 
committed above ten times; 622 males, and 584 females from seven to 
ten times; and 10,618 males, and 3,958 females only once. Of the total 
commitments, exclusive of debtors and military prisoners, 1,480 were 
under twelve years of age, 6,549 were twelve and under sixteen, 20,512 
sixteen and under twenty-one, 52,603 twenty-one and under forty, con- 
siderably more than half; there were 11,748 between forty and fifty; 
4,807 between fifty and sixty; 2,685 were above sixty; and of 230 the 
ages were not ascertained; making in all 100,614. There was an increase 
of 10 per cent. in the number of males under twelve in prison, and in 
that of females of the same age a decrease of 14°4 per cent. as compared 
with 1859. The juveniles under sixteen exhibit an increase of 10 per 
cent. in 1860. The offenders were thus distributed according to their 
birth-piaces :—England, 78,366 ; Wales, 2,605 ; Scotland, 2,080 ; Ireland, 
14,457; colonies and East Indies, 434; and foreign countries, 1,584. Of 
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1,088 persons the birth-place was not ascertained. Of the 100,614 per- 
sons committed, 320 had received superior instruction ; 4,134 could read 
and write well; 61,233 could read, or read and write imperfectly ; 
34,279 could neither read nor write; and in 648 cases the degree of 
instruction was not ascertained. With respect to the occupations; 
43.569 of the prisoners were labourers, charwomen, and needlewomen ; 
18,434 mechanics and skilled workers; 5,163 sailors and soldiers ; 4,547 
factory workers ; 4,138 domestic servants; 105 foremen and overlookers 
of labour; 3,037 shopkeepers and dealers; and 1,463 shopmen and 
women, clerks, &c.: the professional classes contributed 321 persons, 
18,949 had no occupation, and of 888 the occupations were not found 
out. In 1860 there was prison accommodation for 28,024 persons; the 
— number of prisoners confined at one time was 19,556; and the 

aily average was 15,620; but in twenty-seven prisons the daily average 
exceeded the numbers for which the several prisons were constructed to 
contain. Sandwich and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, are the Worst examples : 
they are constructed to contain 18 and rio respectively ; the average 
daily numbers was 27 and 127. The total cost of prisons and prisoners 
was 533,408l.; which, omitting 122,9911. for extraordinary charges, gives 
a yearly average charge per prisoner of 261. 5s. 6d. The prison receipts 
for the year, consisting chiefly of the profits of prisoners’ labour, were 
35,2391.; the local rates anid funds yielded 400,014I.; and 98,1551., being 
made up for the most part of the charge for convicted prisoners, was 
Fee | by the public revenue. There were 7,852 convicts undergoing 
punishment in the ten convict prisons at the beginning of the year ; of 
whom 6,650 were males, and 1,202 were females; there was an addition 
during the year of 2,921, making a total of 10,773; altogether there were 
2,979 disposed of ;—281 were removed to Bermuda, and 51 to county 
gaols and lunatic asylums; there were 1,924 discharged on termination 
of sentence ; 581 on tickets-of-leave ; 30 (males) on commutation of sen- 
tence ; and 3 on pardon: roo had died, one male had committed suicide, 
and 8 had escaped ; leaving 7,794 who remained in prison at the end of 
the year. The prison expenses were 249,8791.; the average annual cost 
per convict was 321. gs. rd.; the actual cost to the state for each 
convict was nearly 19/.; the Exchequer received 8,200l., the proceeds of 
convict labour; and the work done at Portland, Portsmouth, and 
Chatham, was valued at 90,oool. more. The criminal lunatics under 
detention were 957 in number; 591 of these became insane after trial. 
The total cost of keeping them was 25,5411.; the annual cost varies from 
131. per head in the Medway Union, up to 48ol. in the Clapham Retreat ; 
the higher charges are supplied from private resources, 


Part IL. contains statistics relating to the various departments of the 
Civil Law. In the Courts of Common Law 97,568 writs of summons, and 
512 writs of capias were issued; 2,069 causes entered for trial, and 993 
were tried, of which 344 were heard in the Queen’s Bench, 331 in the 
Common Pleas, and 318 in the Exchequer, 180 of the causes were 
undefended, and 884 were withdrawn, struck out, or became remanets. 
At Nisi Prius 1,153 causes were entered, of which 367 were heard in the 


Queen's Bench, 171 in the Common Pleas, and 390 in the Exchequer, | 
and 217 were withdrawn or struck out. The total amount of fees 


received in the three courts was 64,6131. 

In the County Courts there were 782,384 plaints entered; 388,262 
causes were determined (894 by a jury), and the judgments were 467,426 ; 
these two number many more than the plaints, but in cases of appeal 
there will be more than one judgment to a plaint, but scarcely enough 
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to account for the difference. The total amount for which plaints wero 
entered was 1,882,0471., the amount for which judgment was obtained 
was 902,739l., the costs amounted to 38,3031., and the fees on all pro- 
ceedings to 226,7311.; there had been issued 109,366 executions against 
goods, and 22,399 commitments; 6,955 debtors had been imprisoned. 

In the Bankruptcy Courts 1,326 petitions were presented; 848 by 
creditors ; 432 by traders against themselves; of these 1,215 were adju- 
dicated upon; and there were 56 of the petitions for private arrange- 
ments upon which adjudications in bankruptcy were declared. “The 
number of persons, whether trading singly or in partnership, declared 
bankrupt was 1,430;” “of these 1,028 passed their examination.” These 
are the words of the Report ; yet it immediately adds, “ The total amount 
of the debts upon their balance shects was 4,478,0371.; and the number 
of bankruptcies classed as follows :— 


£. 
Under 300 28 Io,oooand under 20,000 35 
300 and under 500 93 | 20,000 50,000 21 
500 1,000 277. | 50,000 100,000 
1,000 5,000 468 above 100,000 4 


This it will be seen gives a total of 1,002 only, and we cannot explain 
the discrepancy. Of the total amount of debt only 1,249,962l. or 29 per 
cent. was realized by the court; upon this there was a deduction of 
169,306. for special charges, taxes, &c., owing by the bankrupts’ estates, 
of which 28,1957. were for the messengers alone, leaving 1,280,65 61. for 
distribution to creditors; the costs of administration was 316,347/.; the 
debts paid in full amounted to 9,4341.; and the dividends ordered to 
741,782]. Under the statute which provides for traders settling their 
affairs by private arrangement, without bankruptcy, there were 218 peti- 
tions; their debts amounted to 1,341,424l.; the amount for adminis- 
tration was 39,3211.; after the various expenses there remained 39,0061, 
of which 89l. was paid for debts in full, and 38,9171. for dividends. 
There were 21 petitions and 15 orders for winding up joint-stock com- 
panies; while 36 were still pending. 


INsoLVENTS.—In 1860 there were 2,820 petitions filed, 19 of them by 
creditors ; 134 of the insolvents were professional men; 23 officers in tle 
army or navy; 91 clerks; 1,634 traders; 15 lodging-house keepers; 52 
shopmen ; 222 agents; 69 manufacturers; 197 mechanics; 97 graziers, 
farmers, &c.; and 286 belonged to other classes. The schedules filed 
numbered 2,747; of these 2,716 appeared for hearing; on hearing 2,255 
were dismissed or discharged forthwith, and 471 were remanded for 
various periods. Dividends were paid upon 248 estates to the amount 
of 36,0381.; the administration expenses and other payments came 
to 6,114l., leaving 29,9241. for dividends upon debts amounting to 
535,6121. On anaverage each estate realized 1451. 6s. 3d.; the adminis- 
tration expenses were 241. 13s. 1d., and the amount for dividend was 
120l. 128. 3d. The dividends (where there were any) averaged gl. 8s. 

_,per cent. In 4 cases a dividend of 2cs. in the pound was paid; and in 
26 cases the debtors satisfied all their debts, amounting in the aggregate 
to 37,3081. Under the Protection Acts 3,081 petitions were filed. Of 
these petitions 70 were by professional men; 10 by military or naval 
officers; 94 by clerks; 2,226 by traders; 14 by keepers of lodging- 

houses 333 by shopmen; 59 by agents, 46 by manufacturers; 114 by 
mechanics; 74 by graziers, farmers, millers, &c.; and 341 by other 
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classes. In 95*4 per cent. cases the amount of debt was under 500. 
There appeared for hearing 2,948 petitioners; 260 of these were dis- 
missed on hearing; and to 2,115 final orders were granted ; of the rest 
some were adjourned (143); others made proposals for gradual payment 
(51); and others obtained protecting orders (82). Dividends were paid 
during the year on 453 estates; 19,9151. were realized, and after various 
expenses 13,390l. was left as dividends for debts amounting to 227,85 4l. 
The aggregate amount of the scheduled debts of the whole number of 
insolvents under the Insolvency Acts and under the Protection Acts 
was 763,4641.; and the amount paid in dividends was 43,3141. 


High Court of Chancery—The returns of its proceedings are again 
given in a complete form. The were 764 summonses to originate pro- 
ceedings, and 16,184 other summonses; 13,474 orders were made, and 
914 advertisements issued; 3,106 debts were claimed amounting to 
727,362l.; there were 1,614 accounts passed, of the aggregate value of 
7,740,6991., of which 7,071,362 was for disbursements and allowances. 
The sale of 457 estates under the orders of the Court realized 1,5 98,1571. ; 
and 74 estates were bought for which the returns do not state what 
sum was given; the contributories numbered 1,824. As regards orders 
for winding up companies, the amount of calls made was 733,869l.; that 
of fees levied by stamps 9,8311.; there were 330 titles directed to be 
investigated : 2.242 certificates had been filed; 39,100 appointments 
had been disposed of; and 2,432 orders were still pending. 

The Registrars entered for hearing at the commencement of the year 
442 pleas, demurrers, causes, claims, rehearings and appeals: 2,269 were 
set down during the year; 2,001 were heard; 225 were otherwise disposed 
of; and 485 remained at the end of the year, the chief other business in 
the Registrars’ Office is returned under the following heads :—orders 
made on the hearing of petitions under the Winding-up Acts, § 8; on the 
hearing of other petitions, 2,481 ; on the hearing of special motions, 1,067 ; 
on summons drawn up by Registrars, 5,967: on motions or petitions of 
course, 514; certificates for sale, transfer or delivery of stock, and other 
securities, 2,783 ; the amount of fees levied by stamps was 12,8421. The 
evidence of 415 witnesses was taken by the examiners, whose fees were 
2451. In the office of the clerks of records-and writs, 3,031 suits were 
instituted ; and 68,644 documents were filed and issued; the fees, col- 
lected by stamps, amounted to 25,1071. 

In the Courts of the Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls there 
were 2,611 petitions; 1,828 in the first, and 783 in the second, in which 
there was also 3,736 petitions for orders of course; the fees in the one 
amounted to 1,414l.; in the other to 2,1841. 

The Taxing-masters made 3,357 orders and references for taxation, and 
2,908 certificates and allocations; and taxed 7,065 bills; the total amount 
of costs taxed was 785,262I.;- the fees levied on suitors was 23,8731. 

The Masters in Lunacy made 70 inquiries, and 185 reports to the Lord 
Chancellor as to property, kindred, and maintenance of lunatics and 
their families. The summonses for proceedings before them numbered 
3,787; the amount of receipts in the accounts passed by them was 
331,595l.; and that of disbursements allowed therein was 287,4981. 

The Accountant-General’s return states that 14,707,912l. were paid 
into Court in the year ended October Ist, 1860; and that 14,487,633 had 
been paid out of Court; the number of accounts was 22,757. The 
suitor’s fund was 132,556l.; and the suitor’s fee fund 158,2131. 


The Court of Probate in the year granted 8,542 probates; 4,405 admi- 
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nistrations, and 1,068 caveats; there had been 16 trials by special and 
g by common jury, and 35 causes were heard by the judge only; the 
amount of fees in court and contentious business is estimated at 1,8681.; 
the taxed costs were 15,55 7/., and the amount for stamps of probate and 
administration was 708, 3331. By the 40 district registrars 14,005 probates, 
and 6,160 letters of administration incommon form, and ro probates and 
4 letters of administration under the judge’s direction, were granted; the 
fees received amounted to 56,0071., and the duty stamps to 480,25 61. 


The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes.—According to the 
return there had been 293 petitions filed ; 2 for nullity, and 210 for dis- 
solution of marriage ; 62 for judicial separation, 13 for restitution of 
conjugal rights, and 6 for other matters. There were also 12 applications 
for protection of property, and 67 for alimony. There were 141 causes 
tried, 114 judgments given by the full Court, 26 by the judge ordinary ; 
there was 1 »ppeal to the House of Lords, and 2 from the judge ordinary 
to the full Court : 2,410l. was the amount of fees received. 


Admiralty Court.—At the beginning of the year, 168 causes were 
pending ; and 562 were instituted during the year ; and the total amount 
for which they were entered was 538,036l.; there were 172 judgments. 


Judicial Committee, and Appeals to the House of Lords.—There were 
67 appeals before the Privy Council; of these 6 were dismissed, not 
being prosecuted ; and 42 were heard and determined. Of the cases 
heard, 25 were aflirmed, 2 were varied, and 15 were reversed. At the 
end of the year there remained 81 appeals to be heard. In the House 
of Lords there were 108 appeals and causes in error presented ; 12 were 
withdrawn ; 16 dismissed for want of prosecution, and 52 heard ; of those 


heard 35 were simply affirmed, 1 aflirmed with declaration, 7 simply 


reversed, 6 reversed with declarations, and in 3 cases no judgment was 
given, There were 27 cases at the end of the year for hearing. 


REFORMATORIES,—In 1860 there were 48 of these certified, and 1,098 
youthful offenders had been committed to them. At the commencement 
of the year there were 2,405 ; 1,098 had been committed during the year, 
and 59 had been received from other certified reformatories—making in 
all a total of 3,562; there were 692 disposed of ; 570 were discharged ; 
50 had absconded ; 22 committed to prison for refractoriness ; 29 removed 
to other certified schools; 21 had died; and there remained at the 
years end 2,870 under detention. Of the 1,098 committed in 1860; 
nearly one-half or 540 had been in prison twice or more than twice ; 286 
had been in twice, 130 thrice, 63 four times, 23 five times, 11 six times, 
11 from six to eight times, 7 from eight to eleven times, 4 above eleven 
times ; and the remainder only once. Their ages and degree of instruc- 
tion were thus: 119 were under ten years of age, 115 were nearly eleven 
years old, 163 twelve, 170 thirteen, 225 fourteen, 219 fifteen, and 87 six- 
teen : 503 could neither read nor write, 478 could do one or both imper- 
fectly ; 99 could read and write well; 1 only had received a superior 
instruction ; and of 17 the degree of instruction was not ascertained. 
The cost paid by the revenue was 7s. per weck for each offender, or in - 
the aggregate 45,5391. Only 2,080l. were received from parents. , 

The Middlesex Industrial School, opened in January, 1859, had at the 
end cf the year 1860, altogether 265 inmates. The cost of the schools 
for the year was 3,8711., and the cost per head per annum was 24l. os. 10}d. 
There are 18 other industrial schools possessing Government certificates, 
which contained 166 children at the end of the year. 
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XIIT—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1861. 
[24-25 Victoria. ] 


Ture Third Session of the Sixth Parliament of Queen Victoria was 
opened by her Majesty in person on Tuesday, February 5th, 1861. The 
Queen's speech announced the conclusion of peace with China; and 
intimated the continuance of agitation among the natives of New 

Zealand. One of the paragraphs contains the following statement :— 
“Serious differences have arisen among the States of the North 
American Union. It is impossible for me not to look with great con- 
cern upon any events which may affect the happiness and welfare of a 
people nearly allied to my subjects by descent, and closely connected 
with them by the most intimate and friendly relations. My heartfelt 
wish is that these differences may be susceptible of a satisfactory 
adjustment.” The address in reply to the Queen’s speech was moved 
in the House of Lords by the Earl of Sefton, and seconded by 
Viscount Lismore, and agreed to without any amendment being pro- 
posed. In the House of Commons the Address was moved by Sir FE. 
Colebrooke, and seconded by Mr. Paget. Mr. J. White moved an 
amendment, the terms of which, if adopted, would render it necessary 
for the Government to introduce a measure for the extension of the 
parliamentary franchise. This amendment’ was seconded by Mr. 
Digby Seymour, and a discussion having ensucd, the vote was taken, 
and the Address was carried by 129 to 46. 

Feb Both Houses of Parliament met at 2 o’clock, and proceeded 
7. to Buckingham Palace to present the Addresses agreed to by 
* both Houses in answer to the Queen’s speech. 

(Commons.) In Committee of the whole house on the Consolidated 
Fund Acts, on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
resolution was adopted, to charge upon the Consolidated Fund in 
gross the sums payable to the Bank of England on account of the 
management of the National Debt. On the motion of Lord Palmerston 
it was agreed to appoint a Select Committee ‘‘ to consider whether, by 
any alterations in the forms and proceedings of the House, the 
despatch of public business can be more effectually promoted.” 

Feb (Commons.) In reply to questions respecting the Canada 
8 * extradition case, Lord Palmerston stated that the Secretary 

* of State for the Colonies had written to the Governor-General 

of Canada, desiring that John Anderson should not be given up to 
the United States authorities without directions from the home 
government ; and he would not be given up until the question pending 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench was settled. The terms of the treaty 
with the United States were clear, that before Anderson could be 
given up, it must be established by a court of competent jurisdiction 
that he had committed what by the English law would be accounted 
murder. If Anderson had not committed murder, he could not be 
claimed under the treaty. On the motion of Mr. Villiers, it was agreed 
to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the administration and 
operation of the relief of the poor under the Poor Law Amendment 

- Act. On the motion of Sir G. C. Lewis, it was ordered that no 
motion should be made for a new writ for the boroughs of Gloucester 
and Wakefield without seven days’ notice being given. On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer a resolution was adopted to 
enable the government to guarantee a minimum dividend of 43 per 
cent. to the Red Sea and India Telegraph Company, and a certain 
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amount of capital in pursuance of a contract entered into which had 
not been carried out by an existing Act. Another resolution was 
moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and adopted by the House, 
by which payment is provided for out of the Consolidated Fund of 
any deficiency which may arise from the establishment of Post-Office 
Savings’ Banks, in the event of the passing of an Act for the establish- 
ment of such Banks. 

(Lorps,) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, a Bill 
was read a first time for repealing a vast number of obsolete 
Acts of Parliament, preliminary to the consolidation of the 

statute law. 

(Commons.) On the motion of the Attorney-General, a Bill was 
brought in and read a first time for the improvement of the law in 
Bankruptcy. On the motion of Mr. Cardwell a Bill was brought in and 
read a first time for the establishment of a general system of Registra- 
tion of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Ireland. Mr. Cardwell also 
introduced a Bill for the better regulating of fairs and markets in 
Treland, which was read a first time. Lord C. Paget obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable the Admiralty to acquire property for tho 
enlargement of her Majesty’s dockyard at Chatham, and to embank 
part of the river Medway, and for other purposes connected therewith, 
with a view to the enlargement of the dockyard by inclosing 
St. Mary’s Creek. Lord C. Paget also obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill to enable the Admiralty to acquire property for the enlargement 
of the Royal Marine Barracks at East Stonehouse. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill for 

12. giving protection to manufacturers against fraudulent trade- 

* marks. On the motion of Lord Monteagle, the Fictitious 

Savings’ Bank Bill was read a second time, the object of which is to 

stop the system of establishing private Savings’ Banks in which 
sufficient security is not afforded to the depositors. 

(Comuons.) In reference to acase which recently occurred in 
the County Court at Rochdale, in which a plaintiff was non-suited 
because on being asked if she believed in a God and a future state of 
reward and punishment, she said she did not, and therefore she was 
not sworn ;—Sir G. C. Lewis said that the ruling of the judge was in 
accordance with law, and it was not intended to bring in a Bill to 
alter the law. On the motion of Mr. Collier, a Bill was brought in to 
prohibit the payment by candidates of the expenses of conveying voters 
to the poll in boroughs. Mr. Dodson obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
ali that votes at elections for the Universities may be recorded 

y means of voting-papers. Mr. Hubbard obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill for the amendment of the law respecting Church-rates, the 
rinciple being to relieve those who dissented from the Church of 
ingland from the payment of Church-rates on their making a simple 
declaration. Mr. Cowper obtained leave to bring in a Bill to enable 
the Commissioners of Works to acquire additional land for the purpose 
of the Public Offices Extension Act, 1859. ~ - 

(Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Herbert of Lea, seconded 
by the Earl of Derby, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
army and navy engaged in the operations in China. The 

Duke of Cambridge, Lord Clyde, the Duke of Somerset, and the Earl 
of Ellenborough, expressed their cordial concurrence in the vote. 
Earl Grey, while approving the vote, condemned the policy of ministers 
with respect to China. The Marquis of Bath protested against the © 
destruction of the summer palace of the Emperor of China as an act of 
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vandalism. The Earl of Ellenborough said that, in an Asiatic point of 
view, the destruction of the Emperor’s palace was a necessary act, 
calculated to have a great effect on the Chinese people. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Lord Palmerston, seconded by 
Mr. Disraeli, a vote of thanks was passed to the army and navy 
engaged in the Chinese expedition. Lord John Russell defended the 
burning of the Emperor’s palace as a just retribution for acts of 
treachery and barbarity, as it fell not upon subordinates or on any of 
the people of China, but on the representative of all authority in that 
empire. On the motion of the Solicitor-General, seven Bills were 
brought in, the object of which is the consolidation of the statute law 
of England and Ireland relating to offences against the person, 
malicious injuries to property, larceny, forgery, coinage offences, 
accessories and abettors of indictable offences, and to repeal certain 
criminal statutes. On the motion of Sir G. C. Lewis, a Bill was 
brought in to assign the four seats in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment forfeited by the disfranchisement of the boroughs of St. Albans 
and Sudbury. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord St. Leonards called the attention of the 
15. House to the scheme for providing the expense of building 
* the new Law Courts from the Suitors’ Fee Fund, and o 
posed the plan of taking 1,400,000/. from that fund to provide build- 
ings for the benefit of all the law courts, which the suitors did not 

require. 

(ois) Sir E. Colebrooke obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
provide for the formation of tramways on turnpike and statute-labour 
roads in Scotland. Mr. Garnett obtained leave to bring in a Bill for 
regulating the use of locomotives on turnpike and other roads, and the 
tolls to be levied on such locomotives, and on the waggons and 
carriages drawn or propelled by the same. 

Feb (Lorps.) In answer to Lord Llanover, it was stated by Earl 

19, Granville that a Commission would be appointed to consider 

“* the subject of the embankment of the Thames. Earl Grey, in 
moving for copies or extracts of despatches ia aro, Nes expedition 
reported to have been ordered to proceed up the Yang-tze-Kiang 
river, dwelt on the subject of British intercourse with China, and con- 
tended that England had exhibited one uniform disregard of the 
obligations of the treaty which terminated the first war with China, 
especially in respect of the opium trade and the traffic in coolies, 
Lord Wodehouse, in reply, urged that the wars which had taken place 
were entirely attributable to the bad faith of the Chinese authorities. 

(Commons.) Mr. Locke King moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
extend the franchise in England and Wales, the object being to esta- 
blish a 10/7. franchise in counties. Lord Palmerston, while not oppos- 
ing the introduction of the measure, could not promise any active 
support, as he thought it injudicious, after the reception met with by 
the Government Reform Bill last Session, to revive the question in the 
present Session of Parliament. On a division, the motion was lost by 
167 to 51. Mr. Hubbard moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the present mode of assessing and collecting the Income and 
Property Tax, and whether any mode of levying the same, so as to 
render the tax more equitable, can be adopted. The motion was 
opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but was carried by 131 
votes to 127. Sir S. M. Peto obtained leave to bring in a Bill to make 
further provision with respect to the burial of persons not being 
members of the Church of England. Mr. Baines obtained leave 
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to bring in a Bill to extend the franchise in boroughs in England and 
Wales, the object being to reduce the borough franchise from 101. to 61. 
Fai (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Hadfield, the second 
20 ** reading of the Qualification for Offices Bill was carried by 93 
* to 80. On the motion of Mr. Dillwyn, the Trustees of 
Charities Bill was read a second time by 164 to 157. On the motion 
of Mr. Alcock, leave was given to bring in a Bill for voluntary com- 
mutation of church-rates. Sir John Trelawny obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to allow affirmations or declarations to be made, instead of 
oaths, in certain cases in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Feb (Lorps.) The Indictable Offences (Metropolis) Bill, the 
21 * Fictitious Savings’ Bank Bill, and the Constructive Notices 

* Amendment Bills, were read a third time and passed. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Duke of Marlborough brought in a Bill on 

othe subject of church-rates, embodying recommendations of a 
Committee of the House. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. M. Milncs, leave was given to 
bring in a Bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sister. On 
the motion of Mr. Ayrton, it was agreed that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the local taxation and government of the 
metropolis, and the expediency of constituting it a county of itself, for 
the administration of justice and the better management of its affairs. 
On the motion of Mr. Cardwell, it was agreed to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation of the Poor Law for Ireland. 
~ Heb Lorps.) The second reading of the Bill for the Protection 

26. of Females and Children, moved by the Bishop of Oxford, was 
~* opposed by Earl Granville on the ground of the Bill being 
unnecessary, and was negatived by 48 to 27. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hodgkinson obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
prevent frivolous and fictitious defences to actions for the recovery of 
debts. Mr. Cave moved certain resolutions affirming the propriety, 
while still adopting measures to repress the slave trade, of affording 
every possible encourageiment and assistance to the introduction of 
free immigrants, and especially of settlers from China, into the British 
West India colonies. Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston having 
stated that the matter should be left in the hands of the Government, 
who were fully alive to its importance, the motion was withdrawn. On 
the motion of Mr. Lindsay, it was agreed to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the organization of those branches of the 
Admiralty, War Office, India Office, and Emigration Board, by 
which the transporting by shipping of troops, convicts, emigrants, 
materials of war, stores, and other similar services, is now performed. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Sir John Trelawny, which 

97, Was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and_by 

* Mr. Disraeli, and supported by Lord John Russell and Mr, 

Bright, the Church-rates Abolition Bill was read a second time by 

281 to 266. : 

Feb, (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby, in presenting some petitions 

98. Tespecting the demolition of labourers’ dwellings, in conse- 

* quence of the construction of great public works, especially rail- 

ways, in the metropolis, suggested whether it might not be desirable to 

appoint a Committee to inquire into the effect of the extension of rail- 
Ways upon the moral and social condition of the metropolis. 

(Commons,) On the motion for going into Committee of Supply for 
the Navy Estimates, Mr. Caird called the attention of the House to the 
serious deficiency of last harvest. He estimated the whole loss of capital 
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consequent upon the deficient harvest, at 20,000,0001., and in these cir- 
cumstances, the most rigid economy should be observed by the Govern- 
ment and by the House in voting the estimates. The Bank of England 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 
March (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Childers it was agreed 
1, © appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the present 
* system of transportation, its utility, economy, and effect on 
colonization, and whether any improvements could be effected. On 
the motion of Admiral Duncombe it was agreed to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the constitution of the Board of Admiralty, 
and the various duties devolving on the Board ; also as to the general 
effect of the system on the Navy. The Law of Foreign Countries Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 
March (Lorps.) The Marquess of Normauby moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the circumstances attending the 
* appointment and resignation of Mr. Turnbull in the Public 
Record Office; but upon a division, the motion was rejected by 42 to 26. 
March (Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor the Bill 
5 for enlarging and improving the jurisdiction of the Court of 
* Admiralty was read a second time. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. A. Mills it was agreed to appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire and report whether any and what altera- 
tions may be advantageously adopted in regard to the defence of the 
British dependencies, and to the proportion of the cost of such defence 
defrayed from imperial and colonial funds respectively. A motion by 
Mr. Dodson affirming the impolicy of the duty on hops, and the pro- 
priety of providing for its removal, was negatived by 202 to 110. 

Mar. 8 (Lorps.) The Statute Law Revision Act was read a third 
** time and passed. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. M. Milnes it was agreed_to appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire into the diplomatic service. Mr. Butt 
moved to appoint a Select Committce to inquire into the fiscal business 
of countries, with a view to the introduction of the principle of i 
sentative bodies and popular elections. The motion was negatived by 
119 to 25. 

March (Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor it was 
11 agreed to appoint a Select Committee to consider what parties 
* are by law entitled, or ought to be entitled, to sue in the 
Divorce Court in England, and in the Court of Session in Scotland, for 
dissolution of marriage. The Lord Chancellor stated that his object 
was to extend the principles of the Divorce Court to Ireland and to 
British subjects in India. On the motion of the Earl of Derby it was 
agreed that it be an instruction to the Select Committee on the Metro- 
politan railways to inquire into and report upon the number of houses 
and of inhabitants likely to be removed by the works of the respective 
railways; and whether any provision has been made, or is required to 
be made, for diminishing the evils consequent on a large simultaneous 
displacement of the labouring population. 

(Commons.) In answer to Sir F. Smith, it was stated by Sir C. Wood 
that the Royal Military College at Addiscombe would not be abolished 
in June next, but would be continued as a preparatory military school 
for the Artillery and Engineers. In Committee of Supply, Lord 
©. Paget moved the estimates for the supply of the naval expenditure 
for the year, 12,029,4751., the number of men proposed being 78,200. 
For wages 3,122,5801. were voted, and for victuals to seamen and 
marines 1,328,2591. 
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March (Commons.) Mr. Lygon obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable persons to free land from the restrictions imposed 
by the custom of gavelkind. A motion by Lord Palmerston, 
instructing the Select Committee appointed on the subject of the Con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty to consider also the present system 
of promotion and retirement in the Royal Navy, and to report their 
opinion thereon, was adopted by 96 to 33. 
Mar. 13 (Commons.) The second reading of the County Franchise 

ar. “? Bill, moved by Mr. Locke King, was negatived by 248 to 220. 

March (Lorps.) The Subdivision of Dioceses Bill was, on the 

14 motion of Lord Lyttelton, read a second time by 27 to 23. 

* The Trade Marks Bill and the Inclosure Bill were read a 
third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Supply, Mr. T. G. Baring moved the 
Army estimates, the number of men being 146,044, the sum estimated 
for pay and allowances being 4,780,0001. The Red Sea and India 
Telegraph Bill was read a third time and passed. On the motion of Sir 
G. C. Lewis, leave was given to bring in a Bill to amend the law 
relating to election of Members of Parliament, its object being to 
amend the Corrupt Practices at Elections Act. Leave was also given 
to Sir G. C. Lewis to bring in a Bill to amend the law relating to 
Industrial Schools, 

March (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Cranworth, the Charitable 

15 Uses Bill was read a second time. The Admiralty Court 

* Jurisdiction Bill and the Bank of England Payments Bill 
were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Mr. M. Gibson obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
facilitate the construction and improvement of harbours by authorizing 
loans to harbour authorities, to abolish passing tolls, and for other 
purposes. 

“Mar “a (Lorps.) An address of condolence to her Majesty on the 
: 18 death of her mother, the Duchess of Kent, moved by Earl 

* Granville, and seconded by the Earl of Derby, was unani- 
mously agreed to. On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the Lunacy 
Regulation Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Lord Palmerston, seconded by 
Mr. Disraeli, an address of condolence to her Majesty on the death 
of the Duchess of Kent was agreed to. 

March (Lorps.) The second reading of the Qualification for 
19 Offices Bill, moved by Lord Taunton, was rejected, on the 
* motion of Lord Chelmsford, by 49 to 38. 

(Commons,) The Consolidated Fund (4,000,0007.) Bill was read a 
third time’and passed. Mr. Dunlop moved for a Select Committee to 
consider the correspondence relative to Afghanistan as presented to 
the House in 1839, and the same correspondence as presented in 1858, 
and printed by special order of the House in 1859, and to report on 
the discrepancies between the two, his object being to expose a sup- 
pression of public documents which referred to the character and 
conduct of Sir Alexander Burnes. The motion was lost by 159 to 49. 

March  (COMMons.) A motion by Sir J. Trelawny for the second 
20 reading of the County Rates and Expenditure Bill, was nega- 

 tived by 163 to 125. 
March .,€U0RDS.) The second reading of the Metropolitan Central 
Hotel Company Bill was refused, on the motion of Lord Redes- 


dale, by 33 to 25. The Red Sea and India Telegraph Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 
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(Commons.) In Committee onthe Mutiny Bill, Mr. White moved the 
omission of the clause which gives fo courts-martial the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment. This motion was lost by 142 to 137. 
Mar, 92, The Charitable Uses Bill was read a third time 

and passed, 
April (Commons.) The Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill was read 
™ a third time and passed. The Exchequer Bills Bill, the 
. ay Bill, and the Marine Mutiny Bill, were read a third 
time and passed, 

Apr. 9, The Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill, brought 

P”- °+ up from the Commons, was read a first time. 

(Commons.) Mr, Baines moved the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill, but the motion being met by the previous 
question, moved by Mr. Cave, was lost by 245 to 193. 

(Commons.) Mr. Lindsay moved three resolutions on the 
subject of the construction of ships of war, deprecating any 
further expenditure on the building or repair of wooden ships. 

After a lengthened discussion on the comparative merits of iron and 

eee in the construction of ships of war, the resolutions were with- 

rawn, 

(Lorps.) Lord Redesdale moved the first reading of the 
Royal Marine Barracks Bill, which was agreed to. The Earl of 
Elgin appeared and took his seat in the House, having arrived 
in London from Pekin on the previous day. 

(Commons.) The Sheriffs of the City of London appeared at the bar 
of the House with a petition from the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, praying that in the case of the metropolitan railways which are 
secking to obtain termini in London, in consequence of which many of 
the working-classes would be driven from their present abodes, pro- 
vision should be made for the conveyance of the working-classes from 
the stations of such railways at cheap rates. 

Apr. 15, _ On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the Bank- 

oo ruptcy and Insolvency Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his financial 
statement. He proposed to reduce the income-tax from 10d. to 9d. in 
the pound, to repeal the paper-duty, and to re-enact the tea and sugar 
duties for one year. Resolutions embodying these proposals were 
adopted by the House. The Attorney General obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the law relating to Copyright in Works of Fine Art. 
Sir F. Smith addressed the House on the subject of the Report of the 
Commissioners for inquiring into the Control and Management of her 
Majesty's Naval Yards, but in the course of his address the House 
was counted out. 

April ,, Coons.) ‘The Trustees of Charities Bill was rejected on 

i the motion of Mr. Selwyn, seconded by Mr. Beecroft; the 
* votes for going into Committee being 171; against, 200. The 

Marriage Law Amendment Bill (for legalizing marriage with a deceased 

wife’s sister) was also rejected, on the motion for the second reading, 

by 177 to 172. . 

(Commons.) The Volunteers (Tolls Exemption) Bill was 
withdrawn. The Charitable Uses Bill was read a third tinie 
and passed. On the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, the Select Committee on Public Accounts was nominated. 

A (Commons,) A discussion on Indian Affairs, particularly as 

is: to contracts for the cultivation of indigo, followed a question 
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and a speech of Mr, Layard on the subject. 
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Ard (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Kingsdown, the Wills 
oo of Personalty by British Subjects Bill was read a second time. 
* On the motion of Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Post Office 
Savings Bank Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) The sitting was occupied by a debate on the financial 
measures of the Government. The debate was adjourned. 
April __(Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the 
23. Marriage Law Amendment Act was read a second time. 
April (Commons.) Mr. H. Berkeley moved a resolution in 
oe favour of taking the votes of the electors for Members of 
* Parliament by means of the ballot. The motion was 
rejected, the votes being 154 for; 279 against. Sir F. Smith called 
the attention of the House to the report of the Dockyard Commis- 
sioners, but was counted out the second time on this question. 
April (Commons,) Sir M. Peto moved the second reading of the 
f 1 Nonconformists’ Burial Bill. After discussion, the second 
* reading was negatived by 236 votes to 155. 
April (Commons.) The debate on the Budget was continued, 
25. and again adjourned. 
doi (Lorps.) <A debate on the policy of the Government in 
56 India took place on the presentation, by Lord Lyveden, 
* ofa petition from the inhabitants and tax-payers of Calcutta, 
_ of Bengal proper, complaining of the system of Government in 
India, 
April (Commons.) The Speaker was unable to attend in the 
Be House, owing to an attack of rheumatism. Mr, Massey, 
* the Chairman of Committee, accordingly took the chair. 


. April (Lorps.) Lord Malmesbury put questions on the American 


difficulties, to which Lord Wodehouse, on behalf of the 

Government, replied that her Majesty’s Government, after 
mature deliberation, had decided not to intrude advice or counsel on 
the Government of the United States; and Lord Lyons had been 
instructed to give no advice unless asked for by the contending 
parties, but at the same time to express on every fitting occasion the 
earnest desire entertained by her Majesty’s Government that the 
differences between the North and the South might be peacefully 
arranged. The Post-Office Savings Banks Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

(Commons.) The debate on the budget was continued till the close 
of the sitting, when no opposition was offered to the House going into 
Committee. Mr. Disraeli intimated that he would not oppose the 
resolution on the Income-tax, but would ask the House to say whether 
any remission of indirect taxation should not take place on the duties on 
tea. In Committee the resolution on the Income-tax was agreed to. 

April (Lorps.) The Bills of Exchange and Promissory Note 

30. (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. . 

Ma (Commons.) The Recovery of Debts Bill was lost by 121 

1” votes to 28. ‘The Religious Worship Bill, the second reading 

* of which was moved by Mr. Locke King, was rejected by 191 

votes to 145. The object of this Bill was to alter the present law so 

that regularly-appointed clergymen of the Church of England might 

be at liberty to conduct divine service in any parish without the 

necessity of obtaining the consent of the clergyman of the parish, and 
of the diocesan, as at present. 


May (Lorvs.) The Queen’s Prison Bill was read a third time 
2. and passed. 
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(Commons.) In answer to Mr. Ewart, it was stated by Lord John 
Russell that directions had been given to send an adequate naval foree 
to the station near the Gulf of Mexico, not for the purpose of inter- 
fering in the American quarrel, but for the protection of British 
interests. The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the resolution 
continuing the.duties on tea and sugar. After discussion the House 
divided, when there appeared for the resolution 299, against it 281; 
majority for the Government, 18. 

(Lorps.) Two petitions presented to the House in favour 
the Bankruptcy Bill were withdrawn on account of an 

informality, their prayer being that their lordships would be 
pleased to pass the Bill without referring it to a Select Commitice, 
The Lord Chancellor stated that it was irregular to specify the 
particular way in which petitioners wished Bills to be passed. Earl 
Granville brought up a message from the Crown, communicating her 
Majesty's intention to sanction a marriage between her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alice and the Prince Louis of Hesse. On thie 
motion of the Earl of Derby, the Bankruptcy Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston brought up a message from her 
Majesty, communicating the intention of her Majesty to sanction a 
marriage between her Royal Highness Princess Alice and Prince 
Louis of Hesse, and expressing her Majesty’s conviction that the 
House would make an adequate provision for her Royal Highness. 
After some remarks of a congratulatory nature, Lord Palmerston 
moved that an address be presented to her Majesty in reply to her 
message. Mr. Disraeli seconded the resolution, which was agreed to, 
and Lord Palmerston gave notice that on Monday next he would ask 
the House to go into Committee to consider her Majesty's message. 
Lord Palmerston moved the adoption of certain resolutions recom- 
mended by a Select Committee which had been appointed to consider 
the mode of conducting the public business of the House of Commons, 
with a view to the adoption of improved procedure. The resolutions 
were, after discussion, adopted as standing rules of the House; the 
objects being to economize the time of the House, and to allow 
additional facilities for forwarding Government business. 

Ma (Commons.) In Committee on the Queen’s message, Lord 

Y Palmerston moved a resolution granting to the Princess 

* Alice an annuity of 6,0001., which was agreed to; and in 
Committee of Supply it was agreed that a dower of 30,0001. should 
be granted to the Princess Alice, on occasion of her marriage. In 
Committee of Ways and Means, it was agreed, on the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that on and after the Ist of October, 
1861, the duties of Excise now payable upon paper of any denomina- 
tion, and button-board, mill-board, paste-board, and scale-board made 
in the United Kingdom, and also all allowances and drawbacks of or 
in respect of such duties, shall cease. Resolutions were likewise 
agreed to, increasing the Excise duty on chicory ; charging a duty of 
3l. 3s. upon an additional licence taken out by any licensed dealer 
in spirits, under which he may sell by retail, spirits in any quantity 
not less than a quart bottle, not to, be consumed on the premises ; 
imposing stamp duties on leases or agreements for letting furnished 
houses for any term less than a year; imposing a stamp duty of 21. 
upon licences to be taken out by house agents not being licensed 
auctioneers or appraisers ; reducing the stamp duties upon licences to 
hawkers and pedlers ; charging a stamp duty of 1s. per cent. on foreign 
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Bills of Exchange exceeding 5001. in amount; and a duty of 5s, upon 
licences to sell beer by retail at not more than 14d. per quart. The 
Copyright (Works of Art) Bill was read a second time. 

Ma (Commons.) Mr. Serjeant Pigott obtained leave to bring in 

Y 4 Bill to amend the constitution, practice, and procedure of 
* the Court of the Island of Jersey. 
May (Commons.) On the motion of Sir L. Palk, the Labourers’ 
8. Cottage Bill was read a second time. Lord Raynham moved 
the second reading of the Cruelty to Animals Prevention Bill, but Sir 
G. C. Lewis opposed it as unnecessary, and the Bill was withdrawn. 

Ma (Lorps.) Lord Shaftesbury called the attention of the 
13” House to that part of the Report of the Education Com- 

* mission which referred to Ragged Schools, the statements in 
which he protested against as untrue, unfair, and ungenerous. The 
Duke of Newcastle defended the Commissioners, and stated the chief 
reason which had brought them to the conclusion that Ragged Schools 
in which industrial instruction was not given were not proper subjects 
for public assistance, namely, that such assistance would be detrimental 
to the other schools of the country. He contended that the class of 
children at present in Ragged Schools would be more advantageously 
placed either in ordinary schools, reformatories, industrial schools, or in 
pauper schools. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck having stated to the House, as a matter 
of privilege, that Mr. Steuart, one of the Members for Cambridge, had 
on a recent occasion come from a lunatic asylum, where he was 
residing under the care of the proprietor of the asylum, and had 
given his vote on a division in the House, Sir G. C. Lewis moved 
for a Select Committee on the subject. Lord Palmerston, and other 
Members, having suggested that the matter should be postponed till 
further information was obtained, the motion was negatived. The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill came on for the second reading, but 
after lengthened discussion, the debate was adjourned. 

Mi (Lorps.) Lord Wodehouse, in reference to the annexation 

Vid of St. Domingo to Spain, said that the Spanish Government 

* had intimated that it was not their intention to introduce 
slavery into the eastern part of St. Domingo—that being the portion of 
the island now about to be re-annexed to Spain. 

(Commons.) Sir H. Cairns, seconded by Mr. Whiteside, moved for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the law affecting the contract and 
celebration of marriage in Ireland. Mr, Angerstein moved for a copy of 
the reports of the officers of Woolwich Dockyard, and of the principal 
officers of the Admiralty, on certain irregularities in the accounts at 
Woolwich Dockyard. While the honourable Member was speaking, 
the House was counted out. 

May | ,(ComMons.) A motion by Mr. Butt for the second reading 

1b” of the New Trials in Criminal Cases Bill, was negatived with- 

* a division. 
Ma (Commons.) The adjourned debate on the second reading 
Y of the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill was continued till 
the close of the sitting, when the Bill was read a second time. 
M (Lorps.) In answer to Lord Berners it was stated by Earl 
rd de Grey and Ripon, that there was great difficulty in making 
* up the accounts of the Delhi prize money. As soon as the 
rolls of names had been sent in from the different regiments, the rates 
would be struck and the money distributed as soon as possible, The 
Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Amendment Bill was read a third time and 
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passed. The royal assent was given by. Commission to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alice’s Annuity Bill. 

(Commons.) In answer to Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston stated 
that very full instructions had been furnished to her Majesty's minister 
at Madrid, directing him to make the most urgent representations to 
the Spanish Government in reference to their intolerant conduct in 
regard to Protestants in Spain, and added that the Executive of this 
country would do all in their power relative to the subject. 

Ma (Commoxs.) In Committee of Supply, Sir F. Smith, for the 

os” third time, called attention to the Report of the Commissioners 

on Dockyards, the House having been counted out on both of 
the previous occasions, and moved—* That it is expedient that such 
reforms should be made in the control and management of the naval 
yards as will tend to promote greater efficiency and consequently to 
Insure greater economy in those establishments.” After a lengthened 
discussion, the motion was withdrawn In Committee on the Navy 
Estimates, several amendments by Mr. Lindsay, in favour of re- 
ductions in some of the estimates, were negatived on division. 

May (Commons.) Only 34 Members being present at 4 o'clock, 

24. the House was not constituted. 

Ma (Commons.) On the order for going into Committee on 

o7” the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, Mr. Newdegate moved 

* a resolution to the effect that each of the taxes dealt with 
in the measure be treated separately. This motion was negatived by 
196 to 34. In Committee on the Bill, a debate arose which, at the 
close of the sitting, was adjourned. 

Ma (Lorps.) In answer to Lord Brougham, it was stated by the 

og” Duke of Newcastle that Government did not intend to stimu- 

* late the production of Cotton in the Colonies by bounties or 
any direct remuneration ; but measures had been taken to promote the 
emigration of Coolies from India in order to supply the want of labour 
in the West India and other Colonial markets. The Duke of New- 
castle moved the second reading of the New Provinces (New Zealand) 
Bill, which, after discussion on the present disturbances in New Zca- 
land, and their causes, was agreed to. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Sir S. Northcote, it was agreed to 
appoint a Select Committee to inquire how the education of neglected 
and destitute children may be most efficiently and most economically 
assisted by any public funds. : 

Na (Lorps.) The Duke of Somerset moved the second read- 

80° ing of the Officers of Reserve (Royal Navy) Bill, the object 

* of which is to enrol a certain number of persons from the 
Merchant Service as Masters and Mates, with a view to their serving 
in the navy on any emergency. The measure was opposed, but on a 
division, the second reading was carried by 59 to 56 votes. _ 

(Commons.) In Commitice on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
the debate on the fourth clause, relating to the tax on paper, was 
resumed, and at the close a division took place, when the clause was 
agreed to by 296 to 281 votes. The other clauses were likewise 
agreed to. 

J (Comaons.) The Customs and Inland Revenue Bill was 

une yead a third time and passed. In Committee on the India 

Bill it was agreed, on the motion of Sir C. Wood, that it is 
expedient to enable the Secretary for India to raise money for the 
service of the Government of India. In his explanatory speech, 
Sir C. Wood stated that the amount intended to be raised by loan was 
4,000,0001. 
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June 4, ,, (LORDS.) The Marriage Law Amendment Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Lord Mayor of Dublin, attended by a deputation 
of the Corporation in their robes, appeared at the bar to present a peti- 
tion praying for the restoration of the subsidy to the Galway Steam 
Packet Company. Sir G.C. Lewis stated that Government intended 
to issue a Commission to inquire into public schools, such as Eton, 
Westminster, Harrow, Christ’s Hospital, &. Mr. Whalley moved for 
a Committee of the whole House to consider the grant to Maynooth 
College, with a view to the withdrawal of the grant. The motion was 
negatived by 191 to 114 votes. Mr. Denman moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the claims of the Baron de Bode for compensation 
for losses sustained by the late Baron in France during the Revolution. 
The motion was opposed by the Attorney-General and Lord Palmerston 
on the part of the Government, but was carried by 134 to 112 votes. 

‘ (Lorps.) The Marquess of Clanricarde inquired if Govern- 
g ment had received intelligence of the death of Count Cavour, 

* the Italian Prime Minister. Lord Wodehouse, joining in 
Lord Clanricarde’s expression of deep regret, said that the news was 
too true, and added that the death of Count Cavour, in the present 
crisis of Italian affairs, must be looked upon as a great pablic calamity. 
This sentiment was echoed by Lord Brougham, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, and the Marquess of Bath. The second reading of the Reforma- 
tory Schools (Scotland) Bill, moved by Lord Kinnaird, and supported 
by the Earl of Eglinton, was opposed by the Duke of Argyll, and 
rejected on a division by 49 to 16 votes. 

(Commons.) Sir C. Wood obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
in certain respects the Constitution of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India; also a Bill for establishing High Courts of Judica- 
ture in India ; and a Bill to confirm and legalize certain appointments 
in India, and to amend the law concerning the Civil Service. 

Tues (Lorps,) On the motion of Earl Granville, the Customs and 

Inland Revenue Bill, embodying the financial measures of the 
Government, was read a second time without a division, an 
amendment proposed by the Duke of Rutland having been withdrawn 
in the course of the discussion. 

(Commons) Sir R. Peel paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of 
Count Cavour. Lord John Russell, Mr. Monckton Milnes, and Lord 
Palmerston likewise passed high eulogiums on the character of the 
deceased statesman. 

June _ (LORDS.) The Government Navy Bill and the Customs 

jj, nd Inland Revenue Bill were severally read a third time and 


(Commons.) Lord John Russell stated that at a recent meeting of 
the representatives of the great powers at Constantinople, it had been 
unanimously agreed that a Christian governor of Syria should be 
appointed in subordination to the Sultan. On the motion of General 
Lindsay, it was agreed that an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that the case of officers promoted to the rank of 
colonel for distinguished service in the field in 1855 and 1856, but who 
were overlooked at the revision of the list in 1858, should be taken into 
consideration. Mr. Brady moved a resolution in favour of further com- 
pensation to Mr, William Henry Barber, but the motion was negatived. 
Sir J. Trelawny moved a resolution in censure of the proceedings of the 
Governor of New Zealand in the conduct of the war against the natives ; 
but while the hon, member was speaking, the House was counied out. 
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Rvs.) The Royal assent was given by Commission to 
June 12. ths and Inland Revenue Bill. 

(Commons.) The Affirmation Bill was considered on the motion for 

the second reading, but was rejected by 136 to 66 votes. 
June 13, ERPS.) The Wills of Personalty of British Subjects Bill 
* was read a third time and passed. 
June (Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee of 
14. Supply, Mr. Gregory moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the circumstances connected with the termi- 
nation by the Postmaster-general of the Postal Contract with the 
Galway Steamship Company, which was agreed to. 
Juans (Commons.) In answer to Sir G. Forster, it was stated by 
17 Sir G. C. Lewis, the Home Secretary, that his attention had 
* been called to the dangerous performance in which M. Blon- 
din’s child had taken part along with M. Blondin himself, and that he 
had written to the directors of the Crystal Palace a letter of warning, 
which he trusted would prevent the repetition of such an exhibition. 
June, ,, The Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill was read a 
* third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Sir G. C. Lewis stated that he had received a letter 
from the directors of the Crystal Palace, stating that M. Blondin’s 
child would not again take part in the performances at the Crystal 
Palace, which had been censured as dangerous. Lord R. Montagu 
rose to move an address to Her Majesty praying that she would take 
measures to prevent foreign interference with the rights of succession 
in Denmark and Schleswig Holstein. In the course of his address, 
the House was counted out. 

Fun (Commons.) Sir C. Burrell moved the second reading of 

19 the Window Cleaning Bill, the object being to regulate the 
* system and to prohibit the dangerous modes now employed by 
servants. The second reading was opposed by Sir F. Goldsmid and 
Sir G. C. Lewis, and on a division, was lost by 79 to38 votes. Sir 
John Trelawny moved the third reading of the Church-rates Abolition 
Bill, on which, after discussion, the votes when taken were found to bo 
equal, namely, 274 for, and 274 against. The Speaker gave his vote 
against the third reading, so that the Bill was lost. 
June _,(©OMMoNS.) The Birmingham Improvement Bill and the 
91 Great Southern and Western of Ireland (Capital) Bill were 
* read a third time and passed. 

June Lord Redesdale sat on the Woolsack as Deputy 
94 Speaker, in consequence of the death of Lord Campbell, which 
* had occurred early on the previous day (Sunday). Earl Gran- 
ville, in feeling terms, moved the adjournment of the House as a mark 
of respect to the late Lord Chancellor, who had so recently presided 
over their deliberations. Lord Brougham and Lord St. Leonards 
expressed in emphatic terms their strong sense of Lord Campbell’s 

merits, and eulogised his professional attainments. 

(Commons.) Mr. Scully moved that an address be presented to her 
Majesty for an inquiry to consider whether Mr. J. G, Adair, one of the 
justices of the peace for the county of Donegal, should continue to 
hold her Majesty’s commission, Mr. Adair having recently ejected 
nearly all the inhabitants from a tract of land on his estate in that 
county. The motion for an address was negatived. 

- June . (ComMons.) Mr. Vivian moved for a Select Committee to 
“95 inquire whether a more efficient weapon than the Enfield rifle 
_““* may not be provided for the use of her Majesty's forces, with- 
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out additional cost or serious inconvenience to the service. The motion 
was withdrawn. 

June _ (CoMMoNs.) The second reading of the Masters and Ope- 

26 ratives Bill was negatived without a division. Mr. Serjeant 
Pigott moved the second reading of the Jersey Court Bill, but 
being opposed by the Government, the Bill was withdrawn. 

Jina (Lorps.) The new Lord Chancellor (Sir R. Bethell) was 

97 introduced, and took the oaths and his seat as a peer under the 

* title of Lord Westbury, and afterwards preside® on the Wool- 

sack. The East India Loan Bill and the Public Offices Extension Bill 
were each read a third time and passed, 

(Lorps.) In reply to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, it was 
stated by Lord Wodehouse that his noble friend the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had assured him that the new Sultan 
would carry out in its integrity the policy of his predecessor in reference 
to foreign affairs, and as regards his internal policy, he would endeavour 
to introduce salutary and practical reforms, He expressed a hope that 
a new era was about to dawn upon Turkey. 

Tul (Commons.) A motion by Lord Enfield for an address to 

Y her Majesty praying for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 

sion to inquire into the manner in which the interest of clergy- 

men in burial fees is affected by the opération of burial and cemetery 

Acts, was negatived by 59 to48 votes. Mr. Hennessy called attention to 

recent events in Poland, and moved for a return of despatches between 

this country and Russia in 1831-32, and correspondence between France 
and Austria at the time of the Crimean war, relating to Poland. 

Jul (Commons.) A motion by Mr. Dillwyn to the effect that 

4 Y grants in aid of educational establishments should, as far as 

* may be consistent with existing arrangements, be limited to 

those in which elementary instruction is given, and to those for the 
training of schoolmasters, was negatived. 

i. (Lorps.) ‘The Earl of Shaftesbury moved that an humble 

Y address be presented to her Majesty, expressive of the appro- 

bation with which the House regarded the progress of public 

works in India, and praying that she will be graciousiy pleased to 

consider the best means of extending the system of internal irrigation 

and navigation. 
July 9. (Lorps.) The East India Council Bill was read a second 
* time. 

(Commons.) A motion by Mr. B. Cochrane to the effect that the 
case of the Captains placed on the Reserved List by Order of Council, 
in 1851, be referred to the Attorney General for his opinion, was nega- 
tived by 60 to 33. The East India Civil Service Bill and the Appro- 
priation of Seats (Sudbury and St. Albans) Bill were each read a third 
time and passed. Considerable discussion was occasioned by the 
question of how to dispose of the four seats; it was finally settled that 
the West Riding of Yorkshire should have two of the seats, South 
Lancashire one, and Birkenhead one. 

Fils (Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee on 

10” the Fictitious Savings Bank Bill, considerable opposition was 
offered to the Bill, and it was withdrawn by its promoter, Sir 
oe Mr. Hubbard withdrew the Church-rates Law Amendment 
ill. 
July — (Commons.) The Universities Elections Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 
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Jul (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Clanricarde, it was agreed 
1 rd to present an address to Her Majesty for the appointment of a 
* Royal Commission to inquire into the Constitution and Opera- 
tion of the Superior Law Courts in Ireland. On the motion of Earl 
Granville, a Select Committee was appointed to consider the proper 
measures to be taken respecting the gifts and bequests of Pictures 
of Turner and Vernon, and any other gifts of the same kind. 
(Commons.) <A resolution by Mr. Butt for a relaxation of the rule 
of the Nationel Board of Education in Ireland, by which aid is with- 
held from schools in which religious teaching is made a part of the 
general instruction of the school, was negatived by 36 to 6. In Com- 
mittee of Supply a vote of 155,0001. was granted for the redemption of 
the Stade Duties. 
July 16 (Lorps.) The Harbours Bill and the Metropolitan Police 
¥ “° Force Pensions Bill were read a third time and pagsed. 
(Commons.) The Offences against the Person Bill and the Salmon 
Fisheries Bill were read a third time and 
cm (Commons.) The Irremoveable Poor Bill, the Turnpike Acts 
17 Continuance Bill, and the Public Works and Harbours Bill, 
* were read a third time and passed. 
Jul (Commons.) After a warm discussion, an amendment by the 
18” Lords, striking out from the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill 
* the provision fora chief judge in Bankruptcy, was rejected by 
173 to 129. 
Jul (Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of Harrowby, it was 
19. agreed that an address be presented to her Majesty for copies 
* or extracts of all correspondence which had passed in the year 
1831-32 between the Governments of Great Britain and those of Russia 
and of other countries, on the subject of Poland. 
July . , (Lorvs.) Lord Derby called attention to the state of the 
rd business of the House, complaining of the small amount of pro- 
* gress in legislation so late in the Session. 
July 29. _ (LORDS.) The East India Civil Service Bill and the Irre- 
Y “4 moveable Poor Bill were read a third time and passed. 
July 30, _ orns.) Earl Russell took the oaths and his seat as a 
¥ *\- member of the House of Peers. 
Jul (Commons.) On the question of going into Committee on 
81° the Lunacy Regulation Bill, an amendment to consider the 
* Bill that day three months was carried without a division. 
The Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. On the subject of the Lords’ reasons for disagreeing with the 
Commons on the subject of the chief judge in Bankruptcy, it was 
agreed, on the motion of the Attorney General, not to insist on their 
disagreement with the Lords. The Volunteers’ Tolls Exemption Bill 
was read a third time, and : 


(Commons.) The Officers of Reserve (Royal Navy) Bill was 
Aug. 1. read a third time. 


Aua, 2, ,, (L0RDS:) The Trustees’ (Scotland) Bill was read a third 
* time, 

A (Lorps.) The Earl of Shaftesbury moved an address to her 

Md * Majesty for an inquiry into the employment of children and 


young persons in trades and manufactures not already regu- 
lated by law. The motion was agreed to. 
A (Lorps.) The Royal assent was given by Commission to a 
6. ‘number of Bills, and Parliament was prorogued, the Queens 
* speech being read by the Lord Chancellor. 
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XIN.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE PARLIAMENT, 1861, 


[24 and 25 Victorie.] 


I. Numerical Abstract of the Private Bills of the Session of 1861:— 
New Bills introduced into the House 
Bills read a first time .. .. OT 
—readasecondtime .. .. « 330 
—readathird time... .. « 276 


Of those passed, nine were subsequently made Public Acts, viz, 
cap. 13, for the enlargement of the Marine Barracks at Stonchouse ; 
26, to amend the Dublin Improvement Act, 1849; 27, to declare the 
limits of the Increased Assessments in Edinburgh; 28, to relieve the 
trusts of the Holyhead road from debts; 33, to acquire land for tho 
Public Offices Extension ; 40, to make further provision for the manage- 
ment of the Forest of Dean, to enable the Admiralty to acquire Land 
for Chatham Dockyard; 79, to amend the Metropolis Gas Act; and, 
90, for the management of the property of Edinburgh University. The 
titles of the other 259 are given in the following pages. 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years, as given in the 
House of Commons List :— ; 


| | 
Bills Passed. | 1852 1852-3 | 1854 1851-5 1856 | 1857 1858 | 1859 | 1860 | 1861 


Agriculture . 5| 8/10, 8 4] 2, 2] 4] 4] 6 
Companies. 9| 14/13) 10; 4] 4! 7/12] 81 9 
Improvements in)’ 

Towns, fe. 59 | 78|85 | 74) 88| 43 44 | 25 | 44} 49 


{ 


Internal 91 | 120 105 | 103 87 | 96 


nication . 
Navigation, &c.. 12) 17) 16) 15) 7} 21 


85 |117 |136 


| | 
N | 12] 12 
rivate Regula-)! ¢ 
fon 22| 35/41) 24 21] 15 | 15} 10 | 17 | 19 


Totals . . | 161. 


198 | 272 270 | 229 161 [181 167 186 |221 |268 


The average number of Private Bills passed from 1852 to 1856 inclu- 
sive, was 226; the average number from 1857 to 1861 inclusive, has 
been 204; the last session giving the highest number for the five years. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills in the Session of 1860 :— 


Bill Not 
I. AGRICULTURE :— Introduced. Passed. passed. 
1. Inclosures, none. 
TI, CoMPANIES .. 16 9 7 
Ili. IMPROVEMENTS IN Towns AND DISTRICTS’:— 
1. General Improvements... .. 15 13 2 
4, Municipal Regulation, &c. 2 
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226 Private Bills. 


TV. INTERNAL COMMUNICATION :— 
1. Roads .. .. .. 
2. Railways .. 


V. NAVIGATION :— 
2. Ports, Harbours, Quays, &c. 


VI. Srectat Onsects (three made Public) 13 
VII. Private ReaunaTion .. .. « 10 10 


268 
I, AGRICULTURE :— 


Inclosure :—Included in the General Acts. 


Drainage :—43. To amend and extend the Acts relating to the New- 
castle-under-Lyme Marsh Lands; to incorporate the Trustees under 
the said Acts; and for other purposes. 

58. For the better Drainage and Improvement of certain Low Lands 
and Grounds, formerly Common, within the Manors of Baschurch, 
Hordley, Stanwardine-in-the-Wood, Weston Lullingfield, and Stanwar- 
dine-in-the-Fields, and of certain other Lands adjoining or near thereto, 
all situate in Shropshire. 

78. To make further provision for the draining, warping, and 
improvement of Thorne Moor in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

ad For the better drainage of the Greetwell District in Lincoln- 
shire. 

160. For the draining of lands in Airedale, adjoining and near to the 
river Aire, in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and for other purposes. 


A To amend the Hatfield Chase Warping and Improvement Act, 
1854. 


II. CoMPANIEs :— 


3. To consolidate the capital stock or shares of the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company ; and for other purposes. 

38. To continue the existing borrowing power of Price’s Patent 
Candle Company (Limited). 

40. To amend an Act passed in the 11 & 12 Vict., intituled An Act 
for incorporating the North of Scotland Fire and Life Assurance Com- 
pany, under the name of the Northern Assurance Company; for 
enabling the said Company to sue and be sued, and to take, hold, and 
transfer Property; for confirming the Rules and Regulations of the 
said Company ; and for other Purposes relating thereto; and to vary, 
extend, and enlarge certain of the powers of the said Company ; and 
for other purposes relating to the said Company. 

61. For incorporating the Universal Private Telegraph Company, and 
to enable the said Company to work certain letters patent. 

85. For incorporating the Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

92. To empower Bonelli’s Electric Telegraph Company (Limited) to 
acquire and work letters patent relating to Electric Telegraphs ; and for 
other purposes. 

108. For incorporating the East India Irrigation and Canal Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes connected therewith. 

225. To enable the society or partnership called the Westminster 
Society for Insurance of Lives and Survivorships, and for granting 
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Annuities, to make provision for satisfying the liabilities and engage- 
ments of the said society or partnership; to confirm an agreement 
entered into between the said society or partnership and the society or 
partnership called the Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company ; 
to dissolve the said Westminster Society ; and to authorise the distri- 
bution among the members thereof of so much of the capital of the said 
Westminster Society as shall not be required for the purpose of satis- 
fying the liabilities and engagements thereof. 


145. To incorporate the City of Glasgow Life Assurance Company, 
and for other purposes. 


IIL, ImprovEMENTS IN 'TowNS AND DIstRIcTs :— 


General Improvements:—7. For authorising the Corporation of 
Preston to establish and regulate markets and fairs, to erect a town 
hall, an exchange, and public offices, and make new streets in Preston; 
and for other purposes. 

14. To enable the Corporation of Bristol to purchase Durdham Down, 
and to secure Durdham Down and Clifton Down as places for public 
recreation. 

42. For enabling the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Liverpool to 
make new and widen existing streets within the borough ; and for other 
purposes, 

49. To authorise the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Kilkenny to 
make a general market in Kilkenny; and for other purposes. 

53. To abolish and dismarket Newgate Market in London, and to 

facilitate the removal of shambles and slaughter-houses and other 
nuisances and obstructions in the vicinity of the said market, and to 
authorise the erection of dwelling houses or shops or other buildings on 
the site thereof; and for other purposes. 
'- 77. To enable the Local Board of Health for the township of Dar- 
lington to supply gas and water in the adjoining townships of Cocker- 
ton, Blackwell, Whessoe, and Haughton-le-Skerne ; to enlarge market 
place, erect a covered market, make and improve roads; to vest in the 
Local Board all the powers of the Burial Board ; to raise additional 
money; to levy and alter tolls and rates; and amend Acts relating to 
the local board; and for other purposes. . 

100. For paving, draining, cleansing, lighting, and otherwise im- 
proving the district comprised within the boundaries of the township 
of Middleton in the parish of Middleton, and the township of Tonge 
in the parish of Prestwich-cum-Oldham, both in Lancashire ; and for 
other purposes. 

104. To enable the Burial Board of Liverpool to acquire certain lands 
at Walton-on-the-Hill in Lancashire. . 

118, For transferring from the Grand Jury of the County of Dublin 
to the Commissioners of Kingstown the management of the roads and 
bridges in the said town, and for better improving the same. 

173. For the further improvement of Bolton; and for other pur- 
poses, 

206. To amend the Birmingham Improvement Act, 1851; and for 
other purposes. 

238. For providing and constructing markets, market places, and 
slaughterhouses, with all necessary conveniences, within the parishes 
of Saint Mary and Saint Bridget in Dublin. 

Water :—21. To enable the Portsmouth Waterworks Company to 
raise further money ; and for other purposes. 

33. To amend the Dewsbury, Batley, and Heckmondwike Waterworks 
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Act, 1856; and to authorise the construction of new works; and for 
other purposes. 

45. For better supplying with water, Neath and the adjacent district 
in Glamorganshire. 

47. To incorporate the Northampton Waterworks Company; _ to 
enable them to better supply Northampton and the several townships 
and places adjacent thereto with water ; and for other purposes. 

55. For better supplying with water Sandown, teks, Shanklin, 
Brading, Newchurch, Ryde, and other places in the parishes of 
Brading, Shanklin, and Newchurch, and the several parishes and places 
adjacent thereto, in the Isle of Wight; and for other purposes. 

58. To enable the Ryde Commissioners to better supply with water 
the town of Ryde and the places adjacent thereto, in the Isle of 
Wight ; and for other purposes. 

95. For the incorporation of the Burton-upon-Trent Waterworks 
Company, and for authorising them to supply with water the town of 
Burton-upon-Trent and the township of Barton-under-Needwood, and 
the neighbourhoods thereof; and for other purposes. 

105. To enable the Kingstown Waterworks Company to abandon a 
portion of their authorised works, and to construct and maintain other 
works ; and for other purposes. 

137. For more effectually supplying water to several towns and 
i in Essex by a company to be called South Essex Waterworks 

mpany. 

146. To enable the Staffordshire Potterics Waterworks Company to 
extend their works, and to raise additional capital ; and to amend the 
Act relating to the said Company. 

151. For extending the limits within which the Grand Junction 
Waterworks Company may supply water; and for other purposes. 

152. To confer additional powcrs upon the Wolverhampton New 
Waterworks Company ; and for other purposes. 

154. For incorporating the Fylde Waterworks Company ; and for 
authorising them to make and maintain waterworks, a | to supply 
water at Kirkham, Lytham, Blackpool, Fleetwood, Poulton, Rossall, 
Garstang, Southshore, and Bispham in Lancashire, and to shipping at 
Fleetwood and Lytham. 

155. To make better provision for supplying with water the town and 
township of Blackburn, and the townships of Lower Darwen, Livesey, 
Witton, Oswaldtwistle, and Little Harwood ; and for other purposes. 

172. To enable the lord mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Dublin to 
construct additional waterworks ; and for other purposes. 

211. For better supplying with water the borough of Stockport in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, and the several townships and places adja- 
cent or near thereto in those counties; and for other purposes. 


Gas:—24. For incorporating the Clitheroe Gaslight Company; for 
the regulation of their capital ; and for other purposes. 

39. For lighting with gas the town and neighbourhood of Haslingden, 
in Lancashire. 

41. For better lighting with gas Swansea and the neighbourhood. 

53. To incorporate a Company for supplying gas to Uxbridge and 
certain places in the neighbourhood of the same. 

56. For dissolving and re-incorporating the Huddersfield Registered 
Gaslight Company, and for conferring upon them further powers for 


the supply of gas to the borough of Huddersfield, and certain neigh- 
bouring townships and places, 
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68. For supplying with gas the township of Elland-cum-Grectland 
and adjacent places in the parish of Halifax in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; and for other purposes. 

80. For incorporating the Sowerby aay Gas Company; for 
enabling the company to raise further capital; for better supplying 
Sowerby Bridge and the neighbourhood thereof with gas; and for 
authorising the sale of the undertaking of that Company, and also of 
the rights and —— of the Sowerby Bridge Gas Consumers Company 
(Limited); and for other purpases. 

94. To extend the limits of the Dewsbury and Batley Gas Company 
to part of the township of Thornhill; to authorise the said Company to 
raise more money, to amend their Act; and for other purposes. 

97. For incorporating the Whitworth Vale Gas Company (Limited), 
and extending their powers; and for other purposes. 

99. For better supplying with gas the townships of Atherton, Bed- 
ford, Pennington, Tyldesley-cum-Shackerley, West Leigh, and other 
places in Lancashire. 

116. For granting further powers to the Weston-super-Mare Gas- 
light Company, and for extending their limits for supplying gas. 

121. To increase the capital and amend the powers of the Portsea 
Island Gaslight Company. 

170. For better supplying with gas Wigan and other places adja- 
cent thereto in Lancashire. 

216. For granting further powers to Victoria Docks Gas Company. 


Municipal Regulation:—4. For conferring on the Local Board of 
Health for the district of Wallasey further powers for raising money ; 
for the acquisition of Seacombe Ferry ; and for incorporating the said 
Board ; and for other purposes. 

126. For altering the constitution of the Westminster Improvement 
Commission ; for the compulsory purchase of lands and the completion 
of the improvements ; for facilitating the sale, exchange, and lease of 
lands discharged from incumbrances : and for winding up the affairs 
of the commission ; borrowing power; and for other purposes. 

176. For altering and amending the constitution of Hawick; extend- 
ing the boundaries thereof; maintaining an efficient system of police 
therein ; improving the said burgh ; and for other purposes, 


IV. INTERNAL COMMUNICATION :— 


1, Roads :—1. To repeal the Act of the 3 Vict., entitled an Act for 
more effectually repairing and improving the road from Edenfield 
Chapel to Little Bolton, and certain branch roads connected therewith, 
all in Lancashire ; and to confer other powers in lieu thereof. 

5. To continue the Biddenden turnpike trust in Kent; and for other 
purposes, 

6. To repeal the Act for more effectually repairing and improving the 
road from the west end of Gainsburgh Bridge to Kast Retford and to 
Gringley-on-the-Hill in Nottinghamshire, and to make other provisions 
~ in lieu thereof. 

19. To repeal an Act of the 11 Geo. IV. for improving several roads 
and making certain new roads in Devonshire and Somersetshire, lead- 
ing to and from Tiverton, and for amending an Act of her present 
Majesty for repairing several roads leading from and through Wivelis- 
combe; and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

20. To repeal an Act —_— in the 10 Geo. IV., intituled an Act for 
repairing, improving, and maintaining in repair the road from Brandle- 
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some Moss Gate in the township of Elton to the Duke of York Public 
House in the township of Blackburn, and a branch road therefrom, all 
in Lancashire ; and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

25. To repeal an Act for more effectually amending the road from 
Oldham in Lancashire to Ripponden in Yorkshire, and other roads in 
the same counties, and for making and maintaining a new branch to 
communicate therewith, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof, 
so far as regards the said road from Oldham to Ripponden, and the 
other roads already made in connection therewith. 

27. For extending the term and rung, peak provisions of the Act 
“ipa to the Kingston-upon-Thames and Leatherhead turnpike road 
in Surrey. 

59. For maintaining certain roads and bridges in Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and for the liquidation of the debt due on the security of the 
tolls taken on the said roads and bridges. : 

75. For the Manchester and Wilmslow turnpike roads in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. 

88. To repeal an Act of the 7 and 8 Geo. IV., entitled “ An Act for 
repairing the road leading from Ealand to Leeds, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire ; and granting more effectual powers in lieu thereof.” 


Railways :—2. To grant further powers to the Bristol and South Wales 
Union Railway Company, with reference to their capital and borrow- 
ing powers; to extend the periods limited for completion of the works; 
to amend the Act-relating to the Company ; and for other purposes. 

8. To authorise the consolidation into one undertaking of the Inver- 
ness and Nairn and Inverness and Aberdeen Junction Railways, and 
the union into'one Company of the two Companies to which the said 
railways respectively belong. 

9. For making a railway from Blackpool in Lancashire, to Lytham 
in the same county. 

10. To enable the Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway 
Company to raise additional money ; and for other purposes. 

11. To enable the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company 
to make a deviation in their railway ; and for other purposes. 

12. To enable the South-Eastern Railway Company to raise a further 
sum of money, and to increase their subscription to the undertaking of 
the Charing Cross Railway Company. 

13. To authorise the Shrewsbury and Welchpool Railway Company 
to widen their Minsterley branch ; and for other purposes. 

15. For enabling the Exeter and Exmouth Ral way Company to 
regulate their capital, to raise further capital ; and for other purposes 
connected with their undertaking. 

16. To authorise the making of a railway in Scotland, to be called 
the Strathspey Railway. 

17. To enable the Oswestry and Newtown Railway Company to con- 
struct additional lines of railway to Llanfyllin and Kerry in Mont- 
gomeryshire ; and for other purposes. 

18. To enable the Inverness and Aberdeen Junction Railway Com- 
pany to construct a branch railway from their Alves station to the town 
and harbour of Burghead ; to provide additional station accommoda- 
tion at Inverness ; and for other purposes. 

22. To enable the Witney Railway Company to make a road to their 
station at Witney ; and for other purposes. 

28. To empower the Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway Com- 
pany to construct a railway from Ossett to join the London and North- 
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Western Railway at or near Batley, all in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; 
and for other purposes. 

29. To divert certain portions of the railway from Kilrush to Kilkee, 
and to deepen and improve the creek or harbour of Kilrush. 

30. To enable the Morayshire Railway Company to extend their rail- 
way to the Strathspey Railway ; and for other purposes. 

31. For authorising the Stratford-upon-Avon Railway Company to 
raise additional capital ; and for other purposes. 


32. For making a railway from Wrexham to Minera; and for other 


: 34. To enable the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to 
make a railway from Aintree to Bootle, with certain branch rail- 
ways, all in Lancashire; and for other purposes relating to the said 
Company. 

35. To authorise the construction of a railway between Garston and 
Liverpool; and for other purposes. 

36. To define and increase the capital of the Great Western Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

37. To enable the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to 
raisea further sum of money ; and for other purposes, 

44. For making a railway from the London and North-Western Rail- 
way at Nantwich in Cheshire, to Market Drayton in Shropshire. 

46. For authorising the Dartmouth and Torbay Railway Company to . 
raise further moneys; and for other purposes. ~ 

50. 'I'o enable the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to 
construct branch railways to Dewsbury, Heckmondwike, and Meltham ; 
to purchase additional lands at Rochdale and Miles Platting ; and for 
other purposes, 

51. For making a railway from the Taff Vale Railway in the parish 
of Lantwit Vardre, in Glamorganshire, to Llantrissant, with branches 
therefrom, to be called ‘ The Llantrissant and Taff Vale Junction 
Railway ;’ and for other purposes. 

54. For enabling the West Cornwall Railway Company to create 
debenture stock ; and for other purposes. 

57. To enable the Midland Railway Company to make new railways ; 
and for other purposes. 

60. To authorise the Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax Junction Railway 
Company to construct a branch railway to join the Birstal branch of 
the London and North-Western Railway at Batley, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire; and for other purposes. 

62. To enable the Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont Railway 
Company to extend their railway from Frizington to Lamplugh, Cum- 
berland; to widen and enlarge their present railway and works; to 
raise further capital ; and for other purposes. 

63. For authorising the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company 
to make and maintain a new branch railway, and to abandon the making 
of one of their authorised branch railways; and for other purposes. 

64. To authorise the entire abandonment of the Bangor branch of 
the Belfast and County Down Railway. 

65. To enable the Mid-Wales Railway Company to make a deviation 
in their authorised railway; and for other purposes. 

66. For the enlargement and regulation of the Manchester London 
Road station ; and for other purposes. 

67. To enable the Great Northern and Western (of Ireland) Railway 
Company to extend their railway to Westport; and for other purposes. 

69. To enable the Portadown, Dungannon, and Omagh Junction 
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Railway Company to make a branch railway to Aughnacloy, in Tyrone ; 
to amend the Acts relating to the railway ; and for other purposes. 

70. To vest in the Great Northern Railway Company the Hertford, 
Luton, and Dunstable Railway ; and for other purposes relating to the 
same Company. 

71. To authorise the construction of bridges over highways and 
arches under a turnpike road and highways in Wolstanton and Audley, 
in Staffordshire ; and for other purposes. 

72. To authorise the making of a railway from the Stockton. and 
Darlington Railway, at or near the Frosterly station, to Newlandside, 
near Stanhope, with a road approach from Stanhope, all in Durham; 
and for authorising working arrangements with the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

73. For making a railway from Uxbridge, in Middlesex, to Rickmans- 
worth, in Hertfordshire, with a branch to Scott’s Bridge Mill, and for 
other purposes. 

76. For making and maintaining of the Henley-in-Arden Railway ; 
and for other purposes. 

81. To grant further powers to the Victoria Station and Pimlico 
Railway Company, with reference to their share and loan capital ; and 
to sanction certain agreements with the Great Western, and London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Companies ; and for other purposes. 

84. To enable the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company to raise 
additional capital. 

86. To enable the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company to make new railways in Derbyshire and Lincolnshire ; to 
improve their station at Ardwick ; and for other purposes. 

87. To authorise the Wycombe Railway Company to extend their ° 
— Aylesbury and to Oxford; and for other purposes. ; 

89. For making a railway from Banbridge to Ballyroney, with a 
branch railway therefrom to Rathfriland, and for other purposes. 

90. To revive the powers for the purchase of lands, and to extend 
the time for the completion of works authorised by the “ Llanidlocs 
and Newtown Railway (Canal Extension) Act, 1859,” and to authorise 
the Llanidloes and Newtown Railway Company to raise additional 
capital ; and for other purposes. 

93. For authorising the Charing Cross Railway to make a line of 
railway from their authorised line into the City of London, with an 
additional line in Southwark, and to raise further moneys; and for 
other purposes, 

96. To enable the Dunblane, Doune, and Callander Railway Com- 
pany to create preference shares ; and for other purposes. 

98. To enable the Blyth and Tyne Railway Company to make a rail- 
way from their main line of railway to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and certgin 
branch railways in Northumberland ; to grant further powers to the 
Company ; to amend the Acts relating to the Company ; and for other 

ses, 

99. To enable the Limerick and Foynes Railway Company to raise 
further sums, 

101. To enable the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to 
make a railway between Salford and the Victoria station at Manchester ; 
and for other purposes relating to the same Company. ; 

102. For making a railway from the Hawick line of the North British 
Railway near Galashiels, to Peebles ; and for other purposes. 

103. For making railways from the Oswestry and Newtown Railway 
near Montgomery, to Bishop’s Castle, and other places in Shropshire. 
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106. For enabling the Midland Railway Company to construct works, 
and to acquire additional lands in the counties of Derby, Lancaster, 
Nottingham, Warwick, and Gloucester, and the West Riding of the 
county of York ; for vesting in them the undertaking of the Dursley and 
Midland Junction Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

107. Toauthorise the Cork and Youghal Railway Company to extend 
. railway in Youghal; and to amend the Acts relating to the 

ompany. 

110. For enabling the London and North-Western Railway Company 
to construct new railways from near Stockport to Northenden Road, 
near Cheadle, and from Chelford to Knutsford, with branches there- 
from respectively ; and for other purposes. 

111, For making railways between the London and South-Western 
Railway at Alton, Alresford, and the railway of the London and 
South-Western Railway Company near to Winchester; and for other 
purposes. 

113. For authorising the Cheshire Midland Railway Company to 
make a deviation of their authorised line of railway ; and for authorising 
working and other arrangements between them and the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

114. To provide for the leasing of the Peebles Railway to the North 
British Railway Company. 

118. For making 2 | maintaining a railway from Wivenhoe to 
Brightlingsea, both in Essex ; and for other purposes. 

120. For making a railway from the London, Brighton, and South- 
Coast Railway in the parish of Eastergate in Sussex, to Bognor ; and 
for other purposes. 

122. For making a railway from the Ulster Railway, near Lisburn, to 
the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway at Antrim, to be called 
‘The Dublin and Antrim Junction Railway ;’ and for other purposes. 

123. For enabling the London and North-Western Railway Company 
to acquire additional lands in connection with their Chester and Holy- 
head Railway ; for renewing certain powers as to steam-boats; and for 
other purposes. 

127. To enable the Sittingbourne and Sheerness Railway Company 
to raise additional capital ; toalter, amend, and repeal some of the pro- 
visions of the Acts relating to the Company ; and for other purposes. 

128. For enabling the London and North-Western Railway Company 
to construct railways from Edgehill to near Bootle, from Winwick to 
Golborne, and from Aston to Ditton, with a branch to Runcorn; to 
enlarge their Lime Street and Wapping stations at Liverpool ; and for 
other purposes. 

129. To authorise the construction of a railway ‘in Ireland, to be 
called ‘ The Downpatrick and Newry Railway.’ 

130. For enabling the London and North-Western Railway Company 
to construct railways from Eccles through Tyldesley to Wigan, with 
a branch to Bedford and Leigh ; and for other purposes. 

131.°To authorise the Fife and Kinross Railway Company to raise 
additional capital, 

132. 'To empower the North London Railway Company to widen a 
portion of their railway ; and for other purposes, : 

133. To authorise the Metropolitan Railway Company to make cer- 
tain improvements in their communication with the Great Northern 
Railway and the Metropolitan Meat Market at Smithfield ; to authorise 
the purchase of additional lands for purposes connected with that rail- 
way ; to authorise arrangements with the Corporation of London, and 
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with certain railway Companies; for amending the Acts relating to the 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

134. For vesting the Birkenhead Railway in the London and North- 
Western Railway Company and the Great Western Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

135. To enable the North-Eastern Railway Company to construct a 
branch railway between the North Yorkshire and Cleveland Railway at 
Castleton, and the Whitby and Pickering Railway ; to make a deviation 
in and abandon part of the last-mentioned railway ; to acquire addi- 
tional lands; and for other purposes. 

136. To authorise the South Staffordshire Railway Company to raise 
additional capital; and for other purposes. 

138, For making a railway from the Londonderry and Enniskillen 
Railway in Tyrone, to Bundoran, in Donegal ; and for other purposes. 

139. To enable the Midland Railway Company to make railways 
from the Leeds and Bradford line of their railway to Otley and Ilkley, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and for other purposes. 

141. To enable the North-Eastern Railway Company to construct 
branch railways between Arthington, Otley, and Ilkley ; and for other 
purposes, 

142. To authorise the construction of a railway from the Great 
Southern and Western Railway near Parsonstown, to Portumna 
Bridge, on the Shannon; and for other purposes. 

143. For incorporating the West Cheshire Railway Company, and 
for authorising them to make and maintain railways from Northwich 
to Helsby; and for other purposes. 

144. For reviving the powers of the Rhymney Railway Company 
with respect to their Bargoed Rhymney Branch Railway, and for 
authorising them to raise further moneys; and for other purposes. 

147. To enable the Great Southern and Western Railway Company 
to make a Railway from Roscrea in Tipperary to Birdhill in the same 
county ; and for other purposes. 

148. To enable the Great Southern and Western Railway Company 
to raise further sums; and to amend the provisions of the Acts of that 
Company with respect to the transfer-of stock ; and to enable them to 
acquire certain shares in the undertaking of the Limerick and Castle 
Connell Railway Company, now held by the Midland Great Western 
Railway of Ireland Company, and to purchase additional lands; and 
for other purposes. 

150. To enable the Manchester and Milford Railway Company to 
construct a branch railway from the Devil’s Bridge to Aberystwith ; 
and for other purposes. 

153. To enable the Great North of Scotland Railway Company to 
enlarge their stations at Kittybrewster and at Aberdeen, and to alter 
the line and levels of their dock branch. 

156. To authorise the construction in Lincolnshire of a railway from 
the river Trent across the river Ancholme to the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway. 

157. For enabling the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company 
to raise additional capital ; and for other purposes. 

158. For the amalgamation of the Leven and East of Fife Railway 
Companies. 

159. To enable the Leven and East of Fife Railway Companies to 
extend the East of Fife Railway to Anstruther. 

161. To enable the Londonderry and Lough Swilly Railway Com- 
pany to extend their Railway to Buncrana in Donegal. 
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162. To authorise the Swansea Vale Railway Company to make 
certain new Railways; and for other purposes. 

163. To enable the Dumfries, Lochmaben, and Lockerby Junction 
Railway Company to divert their authorised line of railway; and for 
other purposes, 

164. For making a railway from the Great Western Railway to 
Hammersmith, to be called ‘The Hammersmith and City Railway ;’ 
and for other purposes. 

165. To authorise the construction of a railway in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, to be called ‘ The Barnsley Coal Railway.’ 

166. For the enlargement, regulation, and management of ‘The 
Citadel Station’ at Carlisle, situate at the Junction of the Lancaster 
and Carlisle and the Caledonian Railways; and for other purposes. 

167. To authorise the construction of a railway from the Berks and 
Hants Extension Railway to Marlborough in Wiltshire. 

168. For making a railway from the Limerick and Foynes Railway 
to the Town of Newcastle in Limerick, to be called ‘The Rathkeale 
and Newcastle Junction Railway ;’ and for other purposes. 

169. For the Extension of the South Yorkshire Railway across the 
Trent near Keadby in Lincolnshire, and for granting further powers to 
the South Yorkshire Railway and River Dun Company. 

171. To grant further powers to the Waveney Valley Railway Com- 
pany as to their capital. 

174. For making a railway from the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway at Uckfield in Sussex to Tunbridge Wells in Kent; 
and for other purposes. 

175. For incorporating the Stockport, Timperley,and Altrincham Rail- 
way Company, and for authorising them to make and maintain the Stock- 
port, Timperley, and Altrincham Railway ; and for other purposes. 

177. To enable the Kinross-shire Railway Company to make certain 
branch railways; and for other purposes. 

178. To authorise the construction of a railway from the Eastern 
Counties Railway to Saffron Walden in Essex. 

179. For enabling the Conway and Llanrwst Railway Company to 
make a deviation and alteration of their authorised line of railway ; 
and for other purposes. 

180. To grant further powers to the East Suffolk Railway Company ; 
to authorise certain arrangements with respect to their share capital ; 
and to amend the Acts relating to the Company. ; 

181. For making railways from Abcrystwith to various places in the 
counties of Cardigan, Montgomery, Merioneth, and Caernarvon ; and 
for other purposes. 

182. For making a railway from Bishop Stortford through Dunmow 
to Braintree, with a branch therefrom ; and for other purposes. 

183. To enable the Cleveland Railway Company to extend their 
railway from Guisbrough to the river Tees, with branches connected 
with that extension, and to make certain deviations in the authorised 
line of their railway ; to confer certain powers with reference to other 
undertakings; to amend the Act relating to the Cleveland Railway ; 
and for other purposes. 

184. To enable the Forest of Dean Central Railway Company to 
construct further works; and for other purposes. 

186. For making a railway from Forres to Birnam near Dunkeld, 
with a branch to Aberfeldy ; and for other purposes. 

187. For making a railway to be called ‘The Ludlow and Clee Hill 
Railway ;’ and for other purposes, ‘ 
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189. For making railways from Much Wenlock to the Shrewsbury 
and Hereford Railway, and a railway from the Much Wenlock and 
Severn Junction Railway into Coalbrookdale, with branches and works 
connected therewith; to authorise certain arrangements with and 
confer certain powers upon other Companies ; and for other purposes, 

190. For making a railway to improve the communication between 
Salisbury and the southern part of Dorsetshire ; and for other purposes, 

191. For conferring further powers on the South Eastern Railway 
Company with respect to steam-vessels ; and for enabling that Company 
to make bye-laws for regulating the London and Greenwich Railway; 
and for amending some of the Acts relating to the South Eastem 
Railway Company with respect to the accounts to be kept by them; 
and for other purposes. 

192. To enable the Vale of Clwyd Railway Company to raise adii- 
tional capital. 

193. To enable the Ware, Hadham, and Buntingford Railway Com- 
pany to make a deviation in the authorised line of their railway ; and 
for other purposes. 

194. To authorise the construction ot a railway from Holme to 
Ramsey in Huntingdonshire. 

195. For making a railway from the Stirling and Dunfermline 
Railway to the town of Alva. 

196. To empower the North London Railway Company to construct 
a railway from Liverpool Street in the City of London, to join their 
existing railway at Kingsland ; and for other purposes. 

197. For enabling the Coleford, Monmouth, Usk, and Pontypool 
Railway Company to lease their undertaking to the West Midland 
Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

198. For making a railway from the Glasgow, Dumbarton, and 
Helensburgh Railway to Milngavie ; and for other purposes. 

199. For making a railway frem Lynn to Hunstanton, all in Norfolk. 

200. To confer on the Devon Valley Railway Company further 
powers for the completion of their railway; and for other purposes. 

201. To authorise the amalgamation of the Symington, Biggar, and 
Broughton Railway Company with the Caledonian Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

202. To enable the Caledonian Railway Company to make a branch 
railway from Rutherglen to Coatbridge, with a branch to Whifflat; 
and for other purposes. 

203. For making a railway from Cockermouth to Keswick and 
Penrith, with a branch thereout; and for other purposes. 

204. For enabling the Great Western Railway Company to make 
and maintain a railway from Lightmoor to Coalbrookdale ; and for 
other purposes. 

205. For making a railway from Kirkcudbright to Castle Douglas; 
and for other purposes. 

207. For making a railway from the Cork and Bandon Railway near 
Cork to Macroom. 

208. To empower the London and North Western Railway Company 
to make Railways at Burton-upon-Trent ; to confer additional powers 
upon them ; and for other purposes. 

209. For extending the periods for the purchase of lands and the 
execution of works for the Somerset Central Railway Company's au- 
thorised Railway from Glastonbury to Bruton; for authorising the 
Somerset Central Railway Company to raise further moneys; and for 
other purposes, 
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210. To enable the South Wales Mineral Railway Company to ex- 
tend their railway to the Briton Ferry Docks; and for other purposes. 

212. For authorising the construction of Railways from the Severn 
Valley Railway to the West Midland Railway near Kidderminster, and 
the leasing of the Wellington and Severn Junction Railway by the 
Great Western and West Midland Railway Companies; and for other 

urposes. 

. 213. For making a railway from the West Midland Railway at 
Bransford Bridge in Worcestershire, to the Shrewsbury and Hereford 
Railway near Leominster in Hereforshire ; and for other purposes. 

215. To repeal and consolidate the several Acts relating to the 
Cornwall Railway Company ; to empower them to make a deviation 
railway ; to extend the time for completion of parts of their railway ; 
and for other purposes. 

217. For anthorising the Llanelly Railway and Dock Company to 
make and maintain additional lines of railway, and to raise further 
moneys ; and for other purposes. 

218. For authorising the Monmouthshire Railway and Canal Com- 
pany to make and maintain new lines of railway and deviations, and 
to acquire other railways, and for authorising them to raise addi- 
tional capital ; and for other purposes. 

219. For authorising a lease or sale of the railway of the Saint 
George's Harbour Company to the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company; and for reducing and regulating the capital of the 
Saint George’s Harbour Company ; and for other purposes. 

220. For making a railway between the London and South Western 
Railway at or near to that railway at St. Denis near Southampton, 
and the Military Hospital at Netley ; and for other purposes. 

221. For extending the Stourbridge Railway to the Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and Stour Valley Railway at Smethwick, and for 
making a branch railway in connection with the Stourbridge Railway ; 
for authorising arrangements with other Companies; and for other 
purposes. 

223. For making a railway from the Oswestry and Newtown Railway 
at Oswestry to the London and North Western Railway at Whitchurch 
in Shropshire ; and for other purposes. 

224, To extend and deviate a portion of the Petersfield Railway. 

226. To amalgamate the West of Fife Mineral Railway Company 
and the Charleston Railway and Harbour Company. 

227. For authorising the Rumney Railway Company to alter the 
line and levels of their existing railway, and to make and maintain 
new railways in connection therewith ; and for other purposes. 

228. To enable the Caledonian Railway Company to make a branch 
railway from their Lesmahagow line to Cot Castle near Stonehouse ; 
to extend the Southfield branch of that line; to enlarge their station 
at Symington ; and for other purposes. . 

229. To enable the Caledonian Railway Company -to extend their 
Cleland branch to Morningside, and to make branch railways. to 
Omoa Iron Works, to Drumbowie, and to Lanridge; all in Lanarkshire. 

230. To enable the Forth and Clyde Junction Railway Company 
to make a branch railway to Dalmonach Printworks in Dumbartonshire ; 
and to create additional shares ; and for other purposes. 

231. To enable the Eastern Counties Railway Company to make 
new lines of railway ; and for other purposes. 

232. To enable the Kilkenny Junction Railway Company to abandon 
the portion of their authorised line between Abbeyleix and Mountrath, 
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and instead thereof to make new lines to the Maryborough Station and 
to the Roscrea Junction on the Great Southern and Western Railway ; 
and for cther purposes. 

233. For extending the Metropolitan Railway from Smithfield to 
Finsbury Circus ; to authorise arrangements with other Companies; 
to amend the Acts relating to the Metropolitan Railway ; and for other 
purposes. 

234. For increasing the capital of and conferring further powers on the 
West London Extension Railway Company; and for other purposes. ~ 

235. To enable the Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway 
Company to make certain new lines of railway ; and for other purposes. 

237. To increase the capital of the Colne Valley and Halstead Rail- 
way Company ; and for other purposes. 

239. To authorise a lease of the Margate Railway to the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

240. To enable the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
to make certain deviations and junction lines of railway ; and for other 
purposes. 

241. To enable the Margate Railway Company to extend their 
railway to Ramsgate ; to change their name; and for other purposcs 
connected with their undertaking. 

242. To authorise the construction in Glamorganshire of a railway 
from the Vale of Neath Railway to the South Wales Railway at 
Swansea, to be called ‘The Swansea and Neath Railway.’ 

243. For making a railway to connect Chard and Taunton in Somcer- 
setshire ; and for other purposes. 

244. To regulate the mutual facilities to be afforded to traffic by the 
West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Company, and by the Stockton 
and Darlington, South Durham and Lancashire Union, and Eden 
Valley Railway Companies ; to give further powers to the West Hartle- 
pool Harbour and Railway Company with reference to the manage- 
ment of their docks and works; and for other purposes. 

245. To authorise the construction of a railway from the East 
Anglian railways at Lynn to the Norwich and Spalding Railway at 
Sutton Bridge; and for other purposes. 

246. For making railways from Clara to Meelick in the King’s County, 
Ireland, and for building a bridge across the Shannon at Meelick. 

247. For making a railway from the Mold Branch of the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway at Mold to the Vale of Clwyd Railway, to 
be called ‘The Mold and Denbigh Junction Railway ;’ and for other 
purposes. 

248. For making a railway from Lennoxtown of Campsie to Strath- 
blane, with a branch to Lettermill in Stirlingshire; and for other 

u 8. 
249. To enable the West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Company 
to raise further money ; to amend the Acts relating to the Company ; 
and for other purposes, 

V. NAVIGATION :— 


Canal:—74. For enabling the Company of Proprietors of the Bir- 


mingham Canal Navigations to raise further money; and for other 
purposes. 


‘Harbours, Docks, and Quays :—23. To enable the mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses of South Shields to maintain a quay there; and for 
other purposes, 


79. For authorising the Dock Company at Kingston-upon-Hull, to 
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make and maintain an additional dock at Kingston-upon-Hull, to 
be called ‘The Western Dock,’ and a railway to connect the same with 
the Hull and Selby Railway; to alter a part of the line of the Hull 
and Selby Railway, and to construct other works at Kingston-upon- 
Hull; for amending the Acts relating to the Company ; for granting 
more effectual powers for the regulation and management of their 
docks ; and for other purposes. 

81. To amend the Acts relating to the river Tyne ; and to enable 
the Tyne Improvement Commissioners to construct docks and other 
works, and to remove and rebuild the bridge of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
to make certain alterations in the rates charged by the Commissioners ; 
and for other purposes. 

83. To enable the Earl of Lonsdale to make and maintain a dock 
or tidal basin at Workington in Cumberland, and a railway therefrom 
to join the Whitehaven Junction Railway; and for other purposes. 

124. To empower the Penarth Harbour, Dock,’and Railway Company 
to raise a further sum of money ; to make a road between their harbour 
and Cardiff; and for other purposes. 

125. For authorising the abandonment of the Thames Haven Dock 
and the dissolution of the Company ; and for other purposes. 

140. To provide for the future election of Commissioners, to confirm 
certain acts of the present Commissioners, and to consolidate in one 
Act the various provisions for the management and regulation of the 
port and harbour of New Ross in Wexford and Kilkenny. 

188. To enable the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board to purchase 
from the Corporation of Liverpool the reversion in fee of certain 
leasehold lands of the Board at Birkenhead ; to extend the period for 
the completion of certain works at Birkenhead; and to enable the 
Board to improve the working of the docks and the loading and un- 
loading of vessels. 

214. To enable the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway Com- 
pany to make bye-laws for their piers, basins, and works at Ferry-port- 
on-Craig and Broughty, and the ferry between Ferry-port-on-Craig and 
Broughty ; to vest the Burntisland and Granton Ferry in the Company ; 
to construct siding accommodations and works for supply of water; to 
amalgamate the Kinross-shire Railway; and for other purposes. 

222. To enable the Swansea Harbour Trustees to raise a further 
sum of moncy for the purposes of their undertaking. 


VI. SpectaL Ossects :— 


26. To repeal the 7 Geo. III. cap. 11, and to make better provision 
for the managing of certain lands in Westmoreland called Kendal — 
Fell Lands. 

82. To authorise the construction of a bridge across the river Clwyd, 
to be called ‘The Rhyl Bridge.’ 

112. For erecting a suspension bridge from Clifden in Bristol to 
Long Ashton in Somersetshire. 

- 115. For the building of a new church in the township of Shircoaks 
in Worksop, Nottinghamshire ; and for other purposes. 

117. To incorporate a Company for making a new bridge from 
Lambeth to Westminster. 

236. For establishing a separate system of pilotage for the several 
ports of Cardiff, Newport, and Gloucester, in the Bristol Channel, 


VIL. Private REGULATION :-— 
Of these there are ten, all of them for regulating private estates. 
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XIV._SUMMARY OF PUBLIC PETITION s. 


Session 24 & 25 Victoriz. 
I. Parliamentary. 


Petiti 
cigucd “Total 


Officially or N 
Number, 


Ballot—For adoption . 3 8 
Borough Franchise Bill—In favour . 23 108 
—— and County Franchise—In favour . 9 29 
House of Commons (Public Business)— 

Complaining of Interruption . 5 
Parliamentary Representation—For another 

Reform Bill 

For appropriating Vacant Seats to 

London University . 
—— For appropriating Vacant Seats to. 

Scottish Universities . ° 
Wakefield Election—For staying Proceed- 

ings against Parties charged with 

Corrupt Practices 


Other Petitions on Parliamentary subjects 


II. Ecclesiastical. 
British Museum, &c.— For Opening on 
Sunday Afternoon . 
Church of England (Easter Offerings) — 
For Abolition . 
Church Rates Abolition Bill—Aguinst 
—-Infavour. 
Church Rates—For Alteration of Law. 
Intoxicating Liquors — For Prohibiting 
Sale on Sunday . . ° 
Lord's Day—For Better Observance 
Marriage Law Amendment Bill—A gainst 
—Infavour. 
ges (Ireland) Act (ists) - — For 


pea 
Maynooth College ‘Act—For Repeal . 
Nonconformists Burial Bill—Against 
—Infavour. 

Protestants (S ain)—Complaining of Per. 
secution and for Protection . ° 

Roman Catholics (Union Workhouses)— 
Against Separate Education or Appoint: 
ment of Chaplains, &c. ° 

—— Complaining of Persecution, and for 
Separate Education, &c. 

eon Catholic Paupers (Scotland) Com- 
plaining of Persecution . 

Royal Dublin Society Gardens (Glasnevin) 
—Against Opening on Sunday . 

—— For Opening on Sunday Afternoon . 

Trustees of Charities Bill— Against ° 

Other Petitions on Ecclesiastical subjects. 


2,280 


1,436 
242,930 
2,837 
7,342 


53, 787 
6,804 


27,646 


199 , 007 
4.126 
21,695 
6,648 
42,281 


4,131 


2,583 
85,348 
4,175 
8,274 
29,,330 


1,793 
4,264 


an 
2. No. of 
tures. 
1,777 
88,303 
| 6,909 
1,498 
1.268 
30 38 1,282 
i 
2 
13 5,497 
3 34 
231 
7 
abel 
14 50 
ate 2 188 
Wey, 
7 
2 
1 4 
1 3 
Ba 


Public Petitions, 


III. Colonial. 
Canada (Orangemen) — For Securing 
Rights and Liberties . . ° 


India (Cotton Trade)—For Extension 

India (Income and Property Tax)—Against 
Proposed Measures . 

India (Madras Presidency)—For Change 
of System of Government . 

India (Mysore Grant)—For Production of 
Documents 

India (Raj of Tanjore)—For Redress 

Other Petitions on Colonial Subjects ‘ 

IV. Taxes. 

Budget—A gainst Repeal of the Paper Du 
in of the Reduction of 
Taxes on Tea, Sugar, or one of them . 

—Infavour. 


Coals—For Discontinuance of Tax 
County Cess (Ireland)—For Alteration of 
Law 


County "Rates and Expenditure Bill—In 
favour 

Fire Insurance, &e. —For Repeal or Reduc- 
tion of Duty 

Hops—F or Repeal ‘of Excise and Customs 

Income and erty Tax—Complaining 
come and Pro ‘ax—Com 
of present Mode of Assessment 

— For Alteration of Scale . . 

— For Permission to give Evidence 
before the Select Committee ° 

Licences (Exciseable Liquors) — For 
Alteration of Law. 

London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance 
Bill—In favour . 

National Expenditure—For Reduction 

Paper—Against Repeal of Duty . 

—— For Repeal of Duty . 

Poor Rates (Metropolitan Districts) —For 
Equalization . 

Spirits (Retail Licences to Dealers) — 
Against Proposed Measure . ° 

Tea—For Reduction of Duty to 1s. per Ib. 

Other Petitions relating to Taxes . ° 


V. Miscellaneous. 


Affirmations Bill—In favour . 

Army and Navy (Flogging)—For Abolition 

Bakers—For better Regulating the Trade 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages se 
Bill—For Alteration . 

British Museum, &c.—For Opening on 
Weekday Evenings 

Corn Returns—For Amended System . 


10 


no = 


ontctally or Number,’ 


Total 


2 
110 


1 
13 
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No, of 
Signa.‘ | 
1,811 eG 
a 19,943 
1 6 , 634 
1,816 
10 3,860 
| 
133 558,904 
| 236 13,474 
2 1,307 
47° 62 1,809 
2 66> 13,722 
ae 
129 8,289 | 
1 16 1,005 
4 121 19,381 
6 122,414 
— 10 2,510 
12 i al 
1 14 84,190 
12 45 246 | 
1 3,362 oa 
1 89 10,598 
— 4 1,883 
5 36 861 
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Public Petitions, 


Derrymacash Riots—For Inquiry 

Education (Ireland)—For Alteration of 
System. 

—- (Middle Classes) —For Alteration of 
Law 


— (Wales)—For Abolition of Religious 
Tests 


— For —— of the Principle of 
Grants. 

Grand Juries, &e. (Ireland)—For Alter. 
ation of System . 

Harbours Bill—In favour ° 

Harbours of Refuge—For Carrying out 
Recommendations of Commissioners . 

Highways Bill—Against. . 

Industrial and Provident Societies—For 
Alteration of Law. 

Intoxicating Liquors — For Prohibiting 
Sale in certain Cases . 

Irremovable Poor Bill—In favour . 

— hastening Withdrawal of French 

rmy 

Masters and Operatives—A gainst Govern- 
ment Interference . 

Merchant Shipping Acts, &e—For Alter- 
ation 

Monetary Laws —For Alteration ° 

National School Teachers (Ireland)—For 
Ameliorating their Condition 

Parochial Assessments Bill—Against 

Pawnbrokers and Brokers —For better 

Poland—For Inquiry, &e. ‘ ‘ 

—— For Restoring Independence 

Poor Assessments oman) Bill —In 
favour 

Poor Relief (Ireland)—For Altering Law 

Post Office—For Inquiry 

Public Houses (Scotland) Bill—For ‘Alter- 
ation. 

Royal Atlantic Mail Steam’ Navigation 
Company (Postal 
Terminating. 

— For Inquiry into Withdrawal of 
Subsidy . 

Salmon Fisheries—For carrying out Recom- 
mendations of Commissioners. 

— For Alteration ° 

— In favour 

Other Petitions relating to miscellaneous 
subjects. 


92 
40 
34 
31 


1,926 


Total Numbers 


1,712 15,681 1,361,751 
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— 40 6,913 
28 40 1,068 

26 71 8,745 
6 

1 3 12,417 
21 

1 2 5,853 

619 999 

15 141 4,919 
9 
2 17 8,506 
13 28 816 

50 367 57,494 
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21 6,812 
7 2,349 
17 1,730 
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XV.—-ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. GeneraL Procress :—Art anp Pusric Monuments. 


Tuer past year has been one of steady progress, rather than of bril- 
liant achievement, in architectural concerns: no great work has 
been brought to a conclusion—nothing has occurred to attract or sti- 
mulate public attention ; but buildings of a costly and even an im- 

rtant character, some of them such as a few years ago would have 

n regarded with very general interest, are now begun, carried on, 
and quietly completed, on every side, without calling forth anything 
more than a passing remark. Looking at the buildings of any one 
year, we may not consider that much is accomplished, but looking at 
those of only the last half-dozen years, and comparing them with the 
buildings of some previous period of like extent, we cannot but be satis- 
fied both that the quantity is greater and the quality better—that in fact 
there ¢s progress. Our new buildings are not always satisfactory ; 
but they now almost invariably bear the evidence of design, and the 
trace of the designer’s hand is visible even in the details, It hap- 
pens, indeed, frequently that, in their close attention to delicacy of 
finish and elaboration of details, the architects lose sight of pro- 

rtion, and their buildings are, as a consequence, wanting in largeness, 
leentik, and dignity of character; still, even this is better than the 
listless, pattern-book manner in which ordinary churches and many 
of our public buildings used, but a few years ago, to be too commonly 
constructed. If our architects are not all artists, they now would 
fain be thought so, and make laudable efforts to be what they seem. 

But the hopeful sign, as evincing the ever-widening spread of the 
interest in architecture as an art, and the consequent expectation 
that every building should be in its measure a work of art, is the 
fact that architectural design, consistent ornamentation, and careful 
finish, are no longer usually confined to churches, public buildings, 
and the dwellings of the wealthy. Not only in the metropolis and 
the chief provincial towns is improvement visible, but we see it, 
though in very different degrees, everywhere; and in our ordinary 
street architecture, as well as in the warehouses of cotton-lords and 
the offices of bankers and merchant-princes. We must not, however, 
dwell further on this at present: as we proceed, the evidence will 
come before the reader in ample detail. 

For the Foreign Office, Mr. Scott’s new Italian design, which Lord 
Palmerston designates as one which, “‘ although it may not be very 
magnificent or splendid, will be handsome enough for the purpose,” 
is immediately to be proceeded with, the houses which occupy a 
— of the site being in course of removal. With the New Law 

Jourts no actual progress has been made. The British Museum 
also remains as it was. Nothing has been done towards carrying out 
the arrangement described last year. The portico is still blocked 
up with the dismal sheds in which the precious early Greek marbles 
are concealed from public view; while the more recently-received 
treasures are consigned to the vaults; and the efficient working of 
every other department as well as that of Antiquities is prevented. 

The alterations in the National Gallery, described at length in the 
‘Companion ’ of last year (pp. 222-224), have been completed, and 
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fully justify all that was there anticipated. The new room is of 
good proportions, though hardly wide ‘enough to display properly 
pictures of the largest size. Without being as bald in appearance as 
the-old rooms, it is quiet and chaste in the style of its ornamentation. 
As filled with the magnificent collection of the finest of our Italian 
pictures, the room hasa most impressive appearance ; but, apart from 
the pictures, it must be pronounced successful. ‘The old Great Hall, 
as was explained last year, is done away with. There is now only 
a small hall, from which a staircase leads directly, and somewhat 
abruptly, into the first room of paintings. The arrangement on 
the east side of the hall for the Royal Academy is similar to that 
on the west for the National Gallery ; but, instead of a new grand 
saloon, the Academy acquires an equal space underneath for its 
sculpture. This has bon divided into three compartments. Though 
far from all that could be desired, these rooms are a vast improve- 
ment on the old ‘den ;’ and with a little re-arrangement, and some 
well-considered decoration, they will form a very tolerable make- 
shift till the Academy obtains its much-talked-of new building. 
Further alterations and additions to the National Gallery have been 
rendered inevitable by the removal of the Turner pictures from the 
South Kensington Museum. By the terms of Turner’s will his - 
oil paintings were to be placed, within a certain time now nearly 
expired, in a room or rooms to be added to the National Gallery, 
and called the Turner Gallery. Instead of this, rooms were, about 
three years ago, built for their reception at South Kensington. The 
legality of this proceeding having been questioned, a committee was, 
last session, appointed by the House of Lords to consider the whole 
matter. ‘They met, received evidence, and reported that what had 
been done was wrong: that the pictures ought to be removed, and 
‘* forthwith deposited and properly hung in one of the rooms of the 
present National Gallery, according to the plan which Mr. Wornum, 
the keeper, has stated in his evidence that he is prepared to carry 
out.” But as this is merely a temporary expedient, they recommend 
that steps should be immediately taken for erecting a permanent 
Turner Gallery, according to the plans of Mr. Pennethorne. ‘The 
Turner Gallery of Mr. Pennethorne is only part of a larger design 
submitted by that gentleman, by which he proposes to increase the 
area of the present National Gallery from 20,000 square feet (which 
includes the Royal Academy) to 50,000 square feet, and thus afford 
ample space, not merely for the een at present possessed by the 
nation, but for the additions likely to be obtained for many years to 
come. For this extension, Mr. Pennethorne proposes to remove 
about half of the workhouse at the back of the Gailey, and to erect, 
partly over the adjacent barrack-yard, a suite of rooms, ‘‘ in such a 
manner that the ground-floor of it shall be built upon columns, so 
that it shall serve as a colonnade for the soldiers.” The cost would 
be about 100,000/., and it could be completed in about two years. 
Mr. Pennethorne proposes, however, to begin with the Turner Gal- 
lery, which would be about 136 feet long, would cost 25,000/., and . 
could be completed in nine months, The Government are under- 

stood to approve of this proposition, and application will probably be 
made next session to Parliament for the funds necessary to carry it 
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into execution. The new buildings, being at the back of the 
National Gallery, and away from any leading thoroughfare, would 
not be of an ornamental character. On the whole, the proposition 
seems to be the best under the circumstances; and seeing what 
Mr. Pennethorne has just given us, for a small cost, in the new 
Italian Saloon, we may rely with confidence on his not failing in the 
larger scheme—working, as he no doubt will, in this, as he did in the 
other, in conjunction with the officers of the Gallery, who thoroughly 
understand what is required for the pictures and by the public. 

As the building for the International Exhibition of 1862 is in- 
tended to be, in part at least, permanent, a brief notice of it seems 
requisite. The main building occupies the site south of the Horticul- 
tural Society’s new garden ; the “‘ annexes,”’ for machinery in motion, 
&c., however, will extend along each side of the garden. ‘The prin- 
cipal or south front, which is in the Cromwell-road, a short distance 
beyond the South Kensington Museum, is of brick, 1,200 feet long, 
and about 50 feet high. The facade presents a continuous series 
of round-arched windows, arranged somewhat in the manner of the 
arcades so frequently met with in Italian buildings, the centre being 
marked by three recessed arches of rather more imposing dimensions, 
crowned by a curved roof, while at either end will be two lower 
towers, with Mansard roofs, rising somewhat above the general 
elevation. At each extremity, brick wings, similar in character to 
the principal front, but of inferior a extend northwards respec- 
tively between 500 and 600 feet. ‘These brick buildings are the 

icture galleries, and have been spoken of in a previous Article. 
tween them lies the space appropriated to the Industrial Buildings, 
which will be of timber, iron, and glass, and, with the brick build- 
ings, will cover an area of 164 acres. The Industrial Buildings will 
comprise a nave 800 feet long, and transepts each 650 feet long; 
both nave and transepts being 85 feet wide and 100 feet high. The 
nave extends east and west, and will have at each end'‘a vast duo- 
decagonal dome of iron and glass, 160 feet in diameter, and 250 feet 
high—exceeding, therefore, in diameter any dome yet constructed ; 
the next largest being that of the Pantheon, which is 142 feet, while 
the dome of the new reading-room of the British Museum is 140 feet 
in diameter and 106 high. The entrance to the Picture Galleries 
will be by the central arcade in the principal front ; while access to 
the Industrial Museum will be by deeply recessed arcades in the 
centre of each wing, passing through which the visitor will ascend 
to a platform immediately under the dome, from which the entire 
vista of the nave with all its varied contents will be seen stretching 
before him. He will then descend into the body of the. building 
by another flight of steps. Spacious and airy galleries will extend 
entirely round the building. ‘The main ribs of the roof, which will 
be borne on-light iron columns, will be of iron, the roof itself being 
of wood. Light will be admitted from clerestory windows, 50 feet 
in height, Glass courts of large dimension, and lighted from above, 
will occupy a portion of the building, as in the Exhibition of 1851. 
The Machinery Galleries will consist of two great wooden annexes, 
which will together cover an area of about nine acres, making the 
entire area of the building upwards of 25 acres. The western annex 
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will contain the machinery in motion; the eastern, agricultural im- 
plements, &c. 

The design of the building has been severely criticised ; and in 
its present unfinished state, and, it must be confessed, also in the 
official drawings, the exterior bears a sufficiently unpromising aspect. 
But it must be remembered that it is desired, if it be retained as a 
permanent structure, to adorn the brick-work with polychromatic and 
terra-cotta ornamentation, which, with its great mass, may render it 
an imposing, if not a very magnificent structure. The great blots in 
the design are undoubtedly the two cupolas, which, placed at the 
extremities of so long and comparatively low a building, must have 
a tendency to overweigh and crush the centre; had the grand central 
dome been retained as originally proposed, the result might have 
been very different. Should the building be retained permanently, 
it may be hoped that at some future time this great central feature 
will be added. 

The new rooms at the South Kensington Museum, which will be 
opened at the same time as the Industrial Exhibition, have been 
already described at the end of the paper on the International 
Exhibition. Here, therefore, we will merely add that, judging from 
their present appearance, the central glazed courts seem exceedingly 
well adapted for their purpose; will be light and even elegant in 
appearance ; and that altogether the new structure will form a very 
admirable as well as economical public gallery. 

No visible progress has been made during the year with the 
Wellington and Nelson monuments, though rumours of progress 
have been whispered abroad respecting both: the various sculptors 
have, it is said, been busy with their models for the Wellington 
Memorial, and Landseer has been at work with the Nelson lions in 
Marochetti’s studio. In good time we may hope to see the results. 
For the New Palace at Westminster, commissions have been given to 
Mr. Thorneycroft for effigies in marble of James I. and Charles I., 
and to Mr. Theed for others of George IV. and William IV.; but 
for these we shall be content to wait as long as the sculptors please. 

The handsome granite column of the Westminster Memorial has 
received its crowning ornament, without adding much to its beauty. 
St. George kills the dragon in so meek and saintly a way that one 
had need be very much of a medizvalist to feel any interest in him ; 
and the canopied sovereigns, though very prettily carved, give the 
whole a singularly top-heavy appearance pa less satisfactory is the 
Crimean Monument at the end of Waterloo-place; but due weight 
must be given to the explanation of the sculptor (Mr. J. Bell), that 
as he designed it, the pedestal would have had a considerable amount 
of bronze ornament at the sides, which would not only have relieved 
the pedestal itself, but have caused the statue of Honour on the 
summit to appear of its proper proportions. ‘This would not, how- 
ever, in any way have improved the ungainly aspect of Honour as 
seen coming down Waterloo-place. Our sculptors, indeed, seem 
seldom to recollect that an isolated statue will be as much seen 
behind as in front, and hence many a statue which would bear the 
test of criticism very fairly if placed against a wall, is seen to be a 
palpable failure directly it is placed in an open space. A remarkable 
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instance of this is Behnes’s bronze statue of Havelock, recently erected 
in Trafalgar-square. Without being in any way impressive, it might 
take a respectable place among our ordinary public statues, but seen 
from behind, it is exasperatingly mean and uncouth. Another 
statue of Havelock, by the same sculptor—a duplicate, we believe, of 
that in Trafalgar-square—has been erected at Sunderland. At 
Southampton, one by Mr. Lucas—of Dr. Isaac Watts—which is highly 
spoken of. At Sheffield, a bronze statue of the poet James Mont- 
gomery, by Mr. J. Bell, has been placed in the New Cemetery. In 
the Northernhey, Exeter, a marble statue of Sir Thomas Acland, by 
Mr. E. B. Stephens. Captain Sir William Peel is fitly honoured by 
a marble statue which has been erected, at the cost of his brother 
the Hon. Frederick Peel, in the Painted Hall at Greenwich ; and by 
a monument on Southsea Common. In Stratford Broadway, a granite 
obelisk, 40 feet high, with drinking fountains, designed by Mr. J. 
Bell, has been erected as a memorial to Mr. Samuel Gurney. Memo- 
rials in progress are very numerous. Baron Marochetti has been 
commissioned to design bronze statues of the engineers Robert Ste- 

henson and Isambard Brunel, which are to be placed opposite 

alace-yard. Sir Charles Barry is to be commemorated by a marble 
statue in his grand monument, the New Palace at Westminster. Lord 
Melbourne is to have one on the north side of St. Paul’s. Lord 
Macaulay, one in Trinity College, Cambridge. A bronze statue 
of Wellington, 12 feet high, is to surmount the Waterloo Column 
at Liverpool. At Stoke-upon-Trent, a bronze statue, by Mr. E. 
Davis, is about to be erected in the square facing the railway station, 
of Josiah Wedgwood, who is represented descanting on the merits 
of the Barberini Vase, of which he holds a model in his hand; and 
as an appropriate companion, the townsmen have decided to erect 
another to one who, in our own day, has no less worthily sustained 
the superiority of Staffordshire ceramic ware—Herbert Minton. A 
marble statue of another of our industrial originators — Samuel 
Crompton—from the chisel of W.C. Marshall, R.A., is to be erected 
at Bolton. Lough’s grandiose memorial to George Stephenson at 
Newcastle -u nt e is advancing towards completion. So also is 
the statue of Sir John Franklin, which is to be erected in his native 
place. A marble statue of the late John Fielden, M.P., by Foley, 
is to be erected at Todmorden, in commemoration of Mr. Fielden’s 
exertions for improving the condition of factory children. ‘The 
worth and labours of Lord Herbert of Lea are to be commemorated 
by a marble statue, to be erected in Salisbury, and by a Herbert 

onvalescent Hospital on some spot to be hereafter selected for its 
salubrity ; while, as a mark of the value attached to his measures 
for improving the health of the army, the new military hospital at 
Woolwich is to be called the Herbert Hospital. 

In this connection we may notice that the “restoration” of Shak- 
spere’s birth-place at Stratford-upon-Avon has been completed. The 
adjoining houses have been removed, so that the building now stands 
isolated; the interior has been carefully repaired, every relic of 
antiquity being strictly preserved, and in it has been deposited the 
portrait recently discovered, with some Elizabethan furniture ; and 
the garden has been laid out in the manner of the time, and planted 
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with pleached mn and the flowers mentioned by Shakspere. ‘The 
grounds of New Place, the residence of the poet, have also been 


purchased by subscription, and will be in some way appropriated to 
public use, probably as a public garden. 


2. Pusric anp Sanrrary IMPROVEMENTS. 


From the recent reports of the engineer of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works we learn that very considerable progress has been made with 
the Main Drainage Works. The Northern High Level Sewer has 
been completed from Hampstead to the river Lea, a length of nine 
miles ; the remaining portion, from the Lea to Barking Creek, nearly 
six miles, is steadily advancing. The works at the Lea are of a very 
difficult character, the sewers having to be carried by iron aqueducts 
supported on columns across no less than seven branches of the 
river, and under and over several lines of railway. Beyond the Lea, 
the works are also very heavy. The huge Outfall Sewer at Barking 
is not yet commenced. The Southern High Level Sewer is much 
less advanced than the Northern. The works on the southern side 
have been of a very difficult character, especially at Deptford, where 
the subsoil, which had to be bored for the Low Level Sewer, proved 
to be a ‘‘running sand filled with an unprecedented volume of 
water.” Up to the present time, says Mr. Igette, the engineer, 
*“nearly one million has been expended upon the works, purchase of 
the land, and incidentals; and there are now about 6,000 workmen 
actively engaged upon the works, in addition to those employed in 
brick-making and other trades in various parts of England, which 
would probably swell the number to about 10,000. It may,” he 
adds, ‘‘ fairly be expected that the main intercepting scheme will 
be complete in about two years from the present time.” The ori- 
ginal estimate for ‘‘the intercepting scheme” was three millions ; 
and Mr. Bazalgette is still of opinion that it will be “‘ completed” for 
‘about that sum,” but he warns us that another half-million will be 
required for ‘‘ improving the tributary sewers and covering all open 
streams before the London drainage can be pronounced perfect.” 

At length there is a fair prospect of a plan for the embankment of 
the Thames, or at least a portion of it, being carried out, the House of 
Commons having t saga a resolution continuing the ninepenny tax 
on coals, within the limits of the Metropolitan Police Act, for the 
express purpose of executing ‘‘a Scheme for the Embankment of the 
Thames.” ‘The committee appointed by the House to report on the 
plans proposed have recommended one which the Chief Commissioner 
is to embody in a bill to be presented to Parliament next year. In sub- 
stance, this plan is to sweep away the coal wharfs and docks between 
Westminster and the Temple, and to construct a spacious embank- 
ment and roadway, ‘‘ to commence at Westminster, by an easy descent, 
opposite the Clock-tower, and to be continued on, 100 feet in width, 
to the eastern boundary of the Temple-gardens ; from which point 
the road would be reduced to 70 feet in width, and carried on a 
viaduct supported by piers of masonry, rising to the level of Black- 
friars-bridge, so constructed a8 to leave a breadth of water for the 
convenience of the City Gas-works and the adjoining wharves of about 
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70 or 80 feet.” At Blackfriars the embankment would cease, but 
the Commissioners recommend that the thoroughfare should be con- 
tinued eastward to the Mansion House ; for without such a street, as 
they justly observe, ‘‘no relief would be given to the crowded 
thoroughfares of Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Cheap- | 
side.’ ‘The embankment from Westminster Bridge to the Temple, 
sustained by a river wall, ‘‘ would be solid in its whole breadth; 
which breadth opposite Richmond-terrace would be 220 feet from 
the existing river wall; at Hungerford, it would be 320 feet; at 
Somerset-house, about 120 feet ; and at the Temple, about 220 feet.” 
The reclaimed land, they recommend, should be “laid out in orna- 
mental gardens for the accommodation of the occupiers of the 
houses ;” but we confess to thinking it would be better appropriated 
to the accommodation of the public. The embankment of the south- 
ern side of the river is deferred to a future period. 

Of the new streets which the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
had in hand for so many years, the short line from Covent-garden to 
Long-acre is completed so far as the roadway is concerned, but a 
beginning has not yet been made with the houses which are to 
border it. Most of the houses in the line of the new street from 
Blackfriars-road to Southwark have been removed, but little progress 
is visible in the formation of the street itself; a subway similar to 
that in the Covent-garden line is to be constructed along this street. 
The other new road, called the Victoria-park Approach, drags its 
slow length along; and though of little value compared with man 
more urgently required lines of thoroughfare in the metropolis, will 
be an undoubted improvement to the immediate neighbourhood. The 
Board has also been talking over a proposition of their superintending 
architect, to remove the houses on the west side of Great ‘Turnstile, 
Holborn, so as to open a new street for carriages as well as foot- 
= into Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; but it has ended in talk. It is 

owever really time that something decisive was done for the relief of 
our over-crowded streets, seeing that the evil will, in all probability, 
be increased to a dangerous extent by the bringing of new railway 
termini into the very heart of London. Before long, there will be a 
great central station in Farringdon-street, which will, by means of 
the Metropolitan or Underground Line, receive the concentrated 
traffic of the Great Northern and Western lines, as well as a large 
of local traffic. ‘The will in like 
shortly discharge a large proportion of their passengers at Charing 
Cross, and foot of easing the City 
traffic, several new lines of thoroughfare have been proposed ; and 
perhaps, if the Thames Embankment scheme be seriously entered 
upon, a slight modification of the eastern thoroughfare proposed by 
the Commissioners might do much towards accomplishing the end 
in view. Again, the river-side road will carry off much of the new 
Charing-cross Railway traffic, as well as of the superfluous traffic of 
the Strand. But something else is imperatively required west- 
ward and northward. One of the most valuable improvements 
which could be made would be the formation of a new broad street 


from Charing-cross to the corner of Oxford-street, opposite Totten- 
ham-court-road. By widening St. Martin’s-lane, and cutting through 
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the wretched streets and alleys of Seven-dials—hotbeds of disease 
and depravity—into the line of Crown-street, which should be swept 
away altogether, a direct, convenient, and much-required route 
would be opened up at a comparatively moderate expense, and a 
great service be at the same time performed to the public health 
and morality. Another much-wanted line is a direct and easy com- 
munication between West Strand and Piccadilly: and something 
should be done in order to facilitate the approach to the International 
Exhibition. Again, returning to the City, the extension of the 
Metropolitan Railway to Finsbury Circus, and the carrying of the 
North London Railway from Kingsland to Liverpool-street, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Finsbury Circus, must bring about a 


_great accumulation of traffic on a spot by no means well supplied with 


outlets. 


he Ornamental Water-works in Kensington Gardens are now 
complete. ‘They assume the form of a small Italian garden, with an 
engine-house, Italian in style, at the head. The water pumped from 
an artesian well flows into four large reservoirs, with a jet in 
the centre of each. The lower end is separated from the Serpentine 
by a screen, with vases on the pilaster buttresses, which divide the 
balustrading into sections. In the centre of the screen are two 
females holding vases, and between them is a large fountain. Another 
large fountain stands in the midst of the enclosure. The whole has 
a very pretty appearance when the water is playing, and will no 
doubt look still more lively and sparkling when the well yields its full 
supply. There is a liberal display of very good carving, the whole 
being designed and executed by Mr. Thomas. The water-works 
are expected to assist in purifying the Serpentine by keeping its water 
in a more active state. 

At Kew Gardens a large and ornamental Temperate House has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. D. Burton, at a cost of about 
10,0007. It consists of a central portion, 212 feet long, 137 feet 
wide, and 60 feet high; and two wings, each 112 feet by 62, and 
36 feet high, which are connected with the centre by octagons, 50 feet 
in diameter. The whole is of iron and glass, and is intended to con- 
tain the conifers and other valuable trees and plants from temperate 
climates. The great Conservatory at the Horticultural Gardens, 
South Kensington, is completed; the arcades which surround the 
garden are constructed, the garden laid out, and the whole formally 
opened, though much remains to be done in the way of architectural 
and sculptural decoration. The full effect of the gardens is as yet 
only to * imagined ; but enough has been accomplished to show 
that a very charming addition has been made to the. fashionable 
lounges of the West-end. __ 

Turning to the far east, we may note the erection, near the Hackney 
entrance of the Victoria Park, of a Drinking Fountain, of unusual 
dimensions and costliness, a present from Miss Burdett Coutts to the 
frequenters of the Park. It is a Gothic structure, consisting of an 
arcade, octagonal in plan, 25 feet in diameter, which stands on a low 
podium, and is crowned by a cupola nearly 60 feet high. The shafts 
are of polished red granite, with bases of gray granite. Within is an 
octagonal structure, having on four of its sides granite pedestals, sup- 
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rting marble figures within niches, which pour water from vases 
into the basins beneath. The other sides are ornamented with slabs 
of coloured marble. Vases for flowers are placed at the angles of 
the podium. In the cupola is to be a clock showing four faces. 
It is a solidly-constructed as well as ornamental building, and will 
cost above 5,0007. Altogether it is a work that does credit to the 
munificence of the donor, and to the taste of the designer, Mr. H. A. 
Darbishire. The solid parts are constructed, much of the carving 
finished, and the water laid on, but the works have been so delayed 
by the strike, that the fountain will not be ready till next spring. 
Miss Coutts has also erected, in the same locality, ¢. e., near Bird- 
cage-walk, in the Hackney-road, a vast pile of buildings, to be let 
in lodgings to the working population. The structure, of which 
Mr. Darbishire is the architect, consists of three distinct blocks, so 
arranged as to form three sides of a quadrangle. Each block is 
of great length, five stories high, and fitted with baths, washhouses, 
club-rooms, shafts for removal of dust, and in fact all modern appli- 
ances that seem likely to conduce to the health, cleanliness, and com- 
fort of the class for whom they are intended. Sets of apartments, of 
from one to three rooms, at rents varying from 2s. to 5s. a-week, 
are provided for, we believe, above 170 families, and all are occupied. 
Regard is also had to external appearances, and something of an 
architectural character is given by varying the several fronts and 
breaking the sky-line. But we regret to have to add that one ex- 
traordinary fault has been committed. Within the great inner quad- 
rangle, which seemed especially designed to afford light and venti- 
lation, a new building is being erected to correspond with the other 
three. A greater mistake could not have been made. The quad- 
rangle, if laid out as a play-place for the children, or a garden for 
the common use, would have been of incalculable benefit to the 
hundreds of occupants of these flats. Filling the space with a great 
pile of building must be in every way an evil. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of sanitary progress else- 
where. Generally we may say, however, that in many places im- 
proved dwellings for the labouring classes may be seen, and more 
are promised. Drinking-fountains are now common in almost every 
town—seldom, we are sorry to say, calculated to improve the taste 
of the drinkers; not always supplying the beverage, or yielding 
only a grudging dribble, instead of suggesting the free-hand of a 
cheerful giver; and frequently, by faulty arrangements, serving as a 
centre of slop and dirt, which ere prudent enger avoids by 
taking the other side of the way. ater-supply and drainage are 
being improved in various provincial towns, and extra-mural ceme- 
teries are continually being formed : in short, though slowly, a better 
state of things is being brought about. 


3. CuurcHES AND CHAPELS, 


Several new churches have been completed during the year in 
London and its vicinity. The most remarkable, in most respects, is 
that of St. James the Less, in Garden-street, Westminster. It has 
been erected as a memorial to the late Bishop of Gloucester (who was 
also a canon of Westminster) by his daughters, the Misses Monk, at 
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a cost of nearly 9,0007. It is a poor man’s church, standing in the 
midst of a wretched district, with the sittings free to all. The archi- 
tect was Mr. G. E. Street. The form and general character of the 
exterior will be seen from the engraving. It is of deep-red bricks, 
banded with courses of black bricks. Its dimensions are—nave, 59 
feet long, 25 feet wide, with the aisles 51 feet, and 44 fect high to 
centre of ceiling; chancel, 364 feet by 20. The transepts or sacra- 
rium aisles are 17 feet by 19. The tower, which is 20 feet square, 
r ay feet high, and the spire 45 feet, making the entire height 
eet. 

A marked feature of the exterior is the square detached tower, 
which, like the body of the church, is of red and black brick, with 
bands of stone. This, though Northern Gothic in detail, at once 
reminds us of the brick campaniles of Italy. Like them, it has 
large and richly-ornamented belfry windows oe somewhat stilted 
arches and trefoil cusps of which are decidedly Italian in feeling), 
and is finished- with an elaborate cornice. Mr. Street has, in the 
upper part of this campanile, introduced in the centre of medal- 
lions, for the first time as far as we recollect, the small balls of coloured 
marble or granite, which so frequently occur in Italian buildings, and 
in bright sunshine give such sharp sparkling points of light and 
shadow. ‘The somewhat dumpy slate-covered spire, with the ugl 
little spirelets at the angles, is not only a very un-Italian (which 
would be no blemish) but a very awkward and inharmonious termina- 
tion to what is else a very noble tower. The tower itself might, 
however, have been very well carried up as high as the top of the 
spire, and then crowned with some equally tall but less harsh and 
heavy terminal. The church, which stands in a dirty narrow strect, 
and is surrounded by mean houses, would thus have made its presence 
known, whereas now it is scarcely se¢¥frem.any part of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The entrance to the church is through the tower, and this is 
connected with the north aisle by a short arcade or porch. 

The appearance of the interior is very striking. ‘The walls through- 
out are of red and black brick, so are the wide arches of the nave, 
which are borne on thick columns of polished Aberdeen granite. The 
chancel terminates in a semi-circular apse, with three well-proportioned 
pointed windows, and a rose window above. ‘The opposite (but not 
the west) end has a tall triplet, and over it a large circular window. 
The nave has a boarded roof, which is painted throughout in the 
strongest colours; a series of medallion portraits, connected by con- 
ventional foliation, so as to form a tree of Jesse, extends the whole 
length of the roof. On the wall of the nave, above the chancel arch, 
is a painting in fresco, representing Christ in glory, with the angelic 
host on either hand; and below, in the spandrils of the arch, ‘are 
seated figures of the four evangelists. This fresco is painted with 
Mr. Watts’s usual care, and parts of it, the evangelists in particular, 
are very fine. But it does not harmonise, in style and feeling, with 
the building, which has the characteristics of an earlier age, and its 
colour—far from rich in itself—is utterly Sestvored by the strong 
hues which are on every side of it. The chancel is particularly re- 
splendent. The apse has a groined brick roof, the ribs being of 
stone, and resting on shafts of polished marble. The windows are 
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filled with stained glass. Above the altar is a large cross of inlaid 
marbles. The lower part of the curved wall of the apse is of white 
stone, in which is inlaid in black a row of figures of the women spoken 
of in the Scriptures—four from the Old Testament on the right, on 
the left as many from the New. Coloured tiles are inlaid between 
the figures ; and emblematic and decorative designs in alabaster and 
variously-coloured marbles occupy other parts of the walls. Both 
nave and chancel are paved with encaustic tiles. The aisles of the 
sacrarium are separated by screens of ornamental iron-work ; one is a 
sort of chapel, the other contains the organ. The polished granite 
shafts of the nave are divided midway by a moulded band of Bath 
stone, and this style of treatment is carried through all the shafts of 
the church—very much, as it seems to us, to the injury of their effect 
individually, and destroying their breadth as a whole. The capitals 
of the nave columns are of an unusually large size, and have, besides 
their floral ornamentation, various subjects from the Gospels carved 
upon them. The seats are of unstained oak. By day the building is 
abundantly lighted by the great windows at the ends, the clerestory, 
the two large windows near the end of the nave, those in the transepts, 
and the narfow windows of the aisles. At night it is lighted by gas 
coronals, placed above the piers of the nave, and by lights distributed 
in a somewhat similar manner in the sacrarium—a novel but singularly 
brilliant mode of treatment. Throughout the work is executed with 
the greatest care. The constructive colour and the ornamental are 
very vivid—too vivid, we think—but they harmonize well together, 
and are extremely effective. Mr. Street has, in this church, turned 
his studies among the medizeval brick buildings of the north of Italy 
~ to good account, without losing his own originality, or descending to 

direct imitation. He has produced at once an artistic and a conscien- 
tious work. Curious, perhaps, as a poor man’s church, curious as a 
building constructed for the plain and solemn service of the Church 
of England; but undoubtedly, accepting the theory on which it is 
designed, as a building one of the most satisfactory and least common- 
place, as well as suggestive, of the churches which have been erected 
in London for many years. 

Another poor man’s church, the erection of which is being watched 
with a good deal of interest—that of St. Alban, in Baldwin’s-gardens, 
Gray’s-inn-lane—is making steady progress, but will not be finished 
before next spring. It is a brick building ; but, unlike the church in 
Garden-street, the bricks employed are of the ordinary yellowish- 
white colour, with red bricks sparingly introduced to vary the sur- 
face. The effect is far from good; indeed, we are inclined. to think 
that the less said at present of the exterior the better. But the in- 
terior, even in its unfinished state, is very fine. From its great length 
and width and unusual height, and the great span and height of 
the nave and chancel arches, it produces an impression of largeness 
of style and dignity, which nothing in the ornamentation has thus 
far had a tendency to lessen. The ornamentation is very elaborate, 
promises to be very rich, and, we trust, will not be overdone. No 
expense is being spared in any part, the construction is throughout 
most solid, and for the decorations the choicest slabs of alabaster and 
Derby and Devon marbles have been selected. As in Mr. Butter- 
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field’s church in Margaret-street, there is no east window ; the upper 
al of the east wall being panelled for the reception of frescoes, the 
ower being plated with alabaster, inlaid with patterns in black and 
coloured marbles. 

A spacious brick church also, like the preceding, a free church, and 
like them of some architectural pretensions, has just been opened near 
the Paddington terminus of the Great Western Railway. Of the 
exterior, which is of white brick, with some red intermingled, only the 
ends are seen; the entrance end, which is marked by a plain porch 
and a large circular window, being in Market-street, the chancel (or 
south-east) end in Star-street. ‘This last has a large decorated win- 
dow, with some good tracery in the head; and beside it rises a tall 
but thin tower, with a roof spire, both rather quaint than beautiful. 
The interior has a large, open, and airy aspect, quite refreshing after 
looking at some recent Gothic interiors ; and some novelty is imparted 
by making the first arch of the nave from the chancel much wider 
than the others. The chancel wall has the fashionable alabaster 
plating. Mr. R. Hawkins is the architect. Still another brick 
church of large dimensions, and of somewhat pretentious appearance, 
is being erected in London. It stands in Commercial-street, close by 
the terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, has a large apsidal ter- 
mination, and a decidedly foreign character. 

St. Peter’s, Great Windmill-street, is remarkable for its picturesque 
west front, the only portion not shut in by the surrounding houses. 
This front, a lofty gable with buttresses terminating in crocketed 
pinnacles, has a central, deeply-recessed, triple-arched arcade or 
porch, the supports being massive double shafts set one behind the 
other. Above is a |] four-light Second Pointed window. On 
either side are lobbies lighted by lancet windows; and at the ex- 
tremities are octagonal turrets. ‘The interior consists of a nave of 
four bays, lighted by a clerestory, with side aisles; and a chancel 
with apsidal termination. The windows are plain lancet. In the 
spandrils of the clerestory are medallions, on which are to be carved 

e twelve apostles. ‘The carvings throughout are very good. The 
church cost about 6,000/., the ground on which it is built a like 
sum, The architect was Mr. R. Brandon. This gentleman has 
just completed another church, Holy Trinity, Knightsbridge, which 
has the same peculiarity as that just noticed, of only showing one 
end. This front has an irregular gable, with an octagonal turret 
and short spire at one angle; a large decorated window of four 
lights, the head of the arch being filled with circular tracery. The 
central doorway has over it a tall gable with a cross at the apex. 
The lower part of the front has blank arcading, the lowest line filled 
in with flint-work. ‘The interior is only 70 feet by 33 feet, but has 
galleries round three sides, and accommodates 650: persons. It has a 
high and rather elaborate open timber roof, in which is a range of 


Clerestory windows, affording at once light and ventilation. Less 


rich externally, and less satisfactory as a whole than the Windmill- 
street church, this has yet some suggestive points about it, and, like 
the former, shows what may be done by a little variety and freedom 
of design to break the monotony of a row of houses, though only a 
narrow slip of space be available. 
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St. Luke’s, King’s Cross, also in a line with the houses, which 
come close to it on either side, has no feature of novelty to call for 
notice. It is just one of the thousands of ordinary churches, 
*¢ Decorated” in style, which have been sown broadcast over the 
land. It is of stone, has (or rather is to have, for at present it is 
only carried up to a level with the roof) a central entrance tower, 
with windows of the ordinary kind. The interior has a nave of five 
bays, aisles, gallery at entrance, and clerestory, borne by octagonal 
columns, with a bold chancel arch, a wooden roof, and a stone pulpit: 
all perfectly ‘orthodox, respectable, inexpensive, and utterly unin- 
teresting. It will, however, no doubt, prove a good serviceable 
church in a neighbourhood where one was much wanted. It has 
1,200 sittings, of which half are free, and has cost about 7,000/. 

A new district church of St. Stephen, South Lambeth, with par- 
sonage adjoining, has been built at the sole charge of the Rev. C. 
Kemble, formerly incumbent of the chapelry of Stockwell (from 
which the district is taken), but now rector of Bath. The church 
consists of nave and aisles, large transepts, and a shallow chancel, 
with an intensely ugly circular window. It will accommodate _1,000 
adults on the floor, and 400 children in the organ gallery at the west 
end. At the north-west angle is a tower rising in three stages, with 
pinnacles at the corners, and crowned by a stone spire, which rises 
to a height of 140 feet. The interior has the somewhat novel feature 
of being without columns, and consequently presenting an unbroken 
auditorium 100 feet long and 45 feet wide. The nave is lighted by 
tall gabled windows ; the transept by large five-light traceried win- 
dows. The whole is solidly constructed of Kentish rag and Bath 
stone, and, with the parsonage, cost upwards of 15,000/. 

Of the churches in the suburbs the most elegant is one by Mr. 
Talbot Bury, in Hanger-lane, Tottenham, built at the sole cost of I’, 
Newsam, Esq. It is a cruciform church of the Second Pointed period ; 
is built of brick faced with Kentish rag, with Bath-stone dressings ; 
and consists of nave and aisles, transepts, chancel with octagonal 
apse, and chancel chapels, in one of which is placed the organ; 
and has a tower and spire at the south-west angle, rising to a height 
of 127 feet. The interior is 110 feet long (of which the chancel is 
36 feet) and 48 wide. Both exterior and interior are finished with 
great delicacy and refinement. The outline is irregular, the roofs 
are high-pitched and of all heights; the window tracery varied and 
good. ‘The interior is exceedingly graceful ; the apse of good form 
and richly ornamented, and the arches of the chancel chapels have 
an unusually pleasing effect from the delicate flat carving on the face 
of the voussoirs and on the soffits. Indeed the carving is throughout 
very excellent. But, with all its elegance, it is a church strictly of 
the reproductive school ; one that might just as well have been built 
before the Reformation as now, for any special adaptation it has to 
the service of the Church of England. It has only about 600 
sittings, yet its acoustic properties seemed to us, sitting some way 
back in the church during a morning service, to be far from perfect ; 
at any rate, to have been much less carefully studied than the 
medieval proprieties. But the indistinctness of the words may have 
been partly due to the fact that the pulpit is fixed so as to have a 
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huge transept pier directly in front of the preacher, and to the way 
in which the discourse was read. Adjacent to the church is a 
parsonage, built in correspondent style: the cost of both was 
upwards of 11,0007. 

St. Luke’s, Hornsey Rise, though less refined in style, and less 
elegant as an architectural composition, is a very creditable Second 
Pointed church of the ordinary character. It is built of Kentish 
rag and Bath stone, and consists of nave and side aisles, transepts, 
and chancel with chapels; the south chapel, as is now so usual, con- 
taining the organ. The tower is not yet built. It has 750 sittings. 
The architect is Mr. A. D. Gough. 

Several other churches are in progress in London and its vicinity— 
at Islington, Moulsey near Hampton Court, Crouch End, Hornsey, 
Wandsworth-road, &c. And several of the new mission and school 
churches have been built or are in progress—among others, at Kentish 
Town, Shoreditch, Bedfordbury (by Mr. A. W. Blomfield), Bromley, 
&e.; but we must leave them, and turn to the churches newly erected 
in the provinces. 

All Souls’ Church, Haley Hill, Halifax, has been already described 
in the ‘ Companion;’ but as it has this summer been completed— 
all the statues on the exterior having been placed in their niches, 
the interior carving and painting finished, and the painted glass 
windows inserted—and as it is one of the most remarkable of the 
churches recently erected in the country, we give an engraving of it 
in its finished state, and take the opportunity to say a few words on 
its general character. As will be remembered, it has been built at 
the sole cost of J. Akroyd, Esq., the architect being Mr. G. G. Scott, 
R.A. It is built throughout of the most carefully selected stone, 
the shafts are of granite, Derbyshire or Devonshire marble, ac- 
cording to their position; and white and coloured Italian marbles, 
serpentine, and alabaster are among the costly materials freely used 
in the construction and decoration, The form and general character 
of the exterior are shown in the engraving ; but the effect of the 
statues, the carving, &c., can, of course, only be very imperfectly 
indicated. The height of the spire, it may be mentioned, is 236 feet. 
In our engraving the spire looks of somewhat disproportionate 
height; but it does not appear so in reality. On the contrary, not 
only does the steeple form a very rich and graceful object in itself, 
but it combines veal with the building from every point of view, and 


stands out finely against the sky when seen from a distance. The 
interior is very striking from the solidity and pr re of its con- 


structional features, and the extreme richness of the decorations. 
The nave arches are of wide span. The clerestory, of more elaborate 
character than usual, has medallions with heads of the first bishops 
of the English Church in high relief. Over the chancel arch is a 
fresco of the heavenly choir praising the Lamb. The east window 
is of five lights, with circular tracery in the arch. The chancel is 
very richly decorated ; shafts of black marble are at the angles of 
the chancel arch, while the side arches have shafts of polished 
granite. The roof is of wood, boarded, and highly decorated. All 
the windows are of painted glass. The proportions of the interior 
are very good, and the whole effect very grand. 
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Mr. Scott has during the year completed a church at Hawkhurst, 
Kent; in style French Gothic of the purest period ; small in size 
(having under 400 seats), but described as of very graceful a 
ance. It has been built at the sole cost of the incumbent, the Rev. 
H. A. Jeffreys, and his sister, Miss C. E. Jeffreys. Another small 
church, completed by Mr. Scott, is that of St. Stephen, Higham, 
Kent. It consists of a nave, with north aisle, 50 feet long and 29 
wide, and a chancel 28 by 16 feet; has a circular tower and porch 
at the west end; will accommodate 230 persons, and has cost 3,600/. 
The style is Early Second Pointed. . 

A church of more than usually ornate character has been erected 
at Dalton Holme, near Beverly, from the design of Mr. John Pearson. 
It is cruciform, and has at the west end a tower and spire—both 
elaborately decorated—200 feet high. The nave is 57 feet long, 23 
wide, and 50 high; the chancel is 34 feet by 30. Both east and 
west windows are of large dimensions, have rich tracery, and are 
filled with painted glass. The style is Early Second Pointed ; the 
tracery of all the windows being different. It cost about 20,0000. 

At Bemerton, near Salisbury, a church has been erected by sub- 
scription, as a memorial to Herbert the poet, who was incumbent of 
Bemerton at the time of his death, the old church having fallen into 
a state of decay. The new church consists of a nave 65 feet long 
and 25 wide, with on the north a narrow aisle, and on the south a 
short aisle or chapel for children and a porch; a chancel 35 feet 
long and 22 wide, and at the north-east angle a square tower, the 
lower part of which serves as a vestry. The church is of the tran- 
sition period from First to Second Pointed, very irregular in outline, 
height of roofs, and so forth, and, though somewhat heavy in ap- 
pearance, not unpicturesque. There is some good carving in the 
church, also stained glass windows. Sittings are provided for 365 
persons. The architect was Mr. T. H. Wyatt. 

Another noteworthy memorial church, also designed by Mr. Wyatt, 
is that erected at Tottenham, Wilts, at the cost of the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury, in memory of her mother, the late Countess of Pembroke. 
The church is cruciform, with, at the intersection of the nave and 
south transept, a tower and spire 120 feet high. Externally it is 
faced with flints, banded with courses of Sarsen stone, and has dress- 
ings chiefly of Bath stone, a little coloured stone being inserted in the 
window-arches. The interior is lined throughout with Bath stone. 
Shafts of coloured marble are employed to support the chancel arch, 
and in some other places. The chancel terminates in a polygonal 
apse, the lower part of which is lined with majolica tiles: both 
nave and chancel are paved with Minton’s encaustic-tiles: all the 
windows are of ane eua, The memorial, an elaborate piece of 
sculpture in marble, is placed in the entrance porch. 

_ Of the remainder of the country churches it will suffice to give a 
list—very imperfect of nevessity, but sufficient to show that the mar- 
vellous revival of church-building has in no way fallen off. Of course 
the churches are all Gothic—nobody thinks of building a church now 
in any other style—but the Gothic of to-day is a different thing from 
the Gothic of the early ecclesiologists. Every one who has watched 
the rise and progress of the Gothic revival in England must have seen 
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that in the main it has been a clerical movement; that the architects 
have followed, not led it ; and that its extent and form have been essen- 
tially due to clerical teaching. But there has of late been growing 
up a subsidiary influence. Architects, while still bowing to the deci- 
sions of the ecclesiologists as to ecclesiastical buildings, submitting 
their designs for the approval of ecclesiological societies, and to a 
certain extent robing themselves in ecclesiastical vestments, have ven- 
tured to look beyond their guides, and now talk freely of development, 


_of the advisableness of structural as well as decorative freedom, and 


even recognise the propriety of looking to the actual use of a church, 
and not merely to its perfect conformity to a model erected for an 
entirely different form of worship in an entirely different era. Com- 
mon sense has not yet come to be freely applied to church-building, 
but the way is preparing for it. The churches of Mr. Scott and Mr, 
Street, illustrated in previous pages may be regarded as among the 
most perfect developments of the pre-Church-of-England Gothic 
model ; that at South Lambeth, of a medieval exterior with an interior 
designed with special reference to the Church of England service. 
Each is good in its way, but something beyond either is required, 
and towards that we think our architects are tending. . 

We have said that all the recently-erected churches are Gothic. 
Further, it is the Gothic of a comparatively narrow period—that of 
the latter part of the thirteenth and early part of the fourteenth 
century—the period, in fact, when the First Pointed, or, as it is most 
commonly termed, Early English style, was passing into the Second 
Pointed or Decorated. We have, indeed, noticed one church of the 
later Third Pointed or Si! rsa style (Peasanhall, Suffolk, built 
at the cost of Mr. J. W. Brooke, of Sibston Park), and one of the 
earlier or round-arched Norman style (Burbadge, Derbyshire, a cruci- 
form church, Mr. H. Currey, architect) ; but these are both, we fancy, 
churches built on the site, and probably in the style, of older churches, 
and are exceptions, which go to establish the rule. Where the church 
is intended to be inexpensive in character and correct in principle, it 
is made with a preponderant First Pointed appearance ; where expense 
can be afforded for tracery and a little additional carving, it becomes 
Second Pointed, at least in the details. But it is to be observed, that 
in churches of this last style there is now almost always a leaning 
towards the First Pointed in the general character, as in the former 
kind a window or two of the later period is often inserted. It must 
also be remembered, that in a large proportion of the churches now 
erected some foreign element—French or Italian—is introduced. We 
have only to add, that unless otherwise mentioned, the churches may 
be understood as having a nave with aisles and a chancel; and it is, 
perhaps, worth mentioning further, that the chancels are rather being 
made of a greater length than otherwise, and that the apsidal termi- 
nation is the prevalent fashion. Roughly dividing them then into 
two classes, the following are among the churches First Pointed or 
Early English in style which have been completed (or nearly s0) 
since the list in our last year’s ‘ Companion :’-— 

Farlam, Cumberland; Mr. Salvin, architect; 400 sittings; cost 
about 1,600/.; bell-turret at west end; nave 324, chancel 173 feet 
long. Canon Froome; Mr. Bodley, architect; tower of old church 
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retained ; walls of local red stone, with Bath stone dressings ; chancel 
rather richly decorated ; reredos of alabaster, inlaid with marble. St. 
Thomas, Southborough; Mr. H. Pownall, architect ; 300 sittings ; 
has clerestory of eight cinquefoil windows. St. John’s, Mote Park 
(the seat of the Earl of Romney), near Maidstone; of Bath stone, 
with bell-turret at west end; 200 sittings; architect, Mr. H. Bland- 
ford, of Maidstone. Wiggington, Yorkshire; on site of old church ; 
about 150 sittings; architects, Messrs. Atkinson, of York. Stopsley, 
Bedfordshire; architect, Mr. H. Pearson, of Luton. St. Luke’s, 
Bedminster; architect, Mr. Norton; polygonal apsidal chancel ; 
seats, 1,400; cost 7,000/. Kingstone, Staffordshire, in place of 
old church ; 300 sittings; architect, Mr. D. Brandon. Acklington, 
Northumberland; Mr. Deason, architect; erected at cost of the 
Duke of Northumberland, within whose works at Alnwick Castle 
the whole of the stone was dressed and carved previous to being 
forwarded by railway to Acklington. St. Mary the Virgin, Mickle- 
field, near Sherburn ; architect, Mr. H. H. Bacon; of local stone; 
200 sittings ; cost 1,1007. 

Of churches erected in the Second Pointed or Early Decorated 
style the following may be mentioned :— 

St. Luke, Solly-street, Sheffield; Mr. J. Mitchell, architect; will 
accommodate about 700, half of the sittings free ; cost 2,500/. ; tower 
and spire, 125 feet high, to be added when funds are obtained. Stan- 
tonbury, near Wolverton ; architect, Mr. G. E. Street; mainly for 
the use of persons connected with the North-Western Railway works ; 
about 500 sittings; cost 4,500/., two-thirds of which were borne by 
the railway company; tower and spire, 150 feet high, to be added 
when funds permit. Christchurch, Winchester; Mr. Christian, 
architect ; 500 sittings; cost 3,500/., of which Canon Carus contri- 
buted 2,000/., the rest being raised by subscription; the church is 
apsidal, the nave being 56 and the chancel 28 feet long. St. John’s, 
Chapeltown, Doncaster; architects, Messrs. Worth and Campsell, 
of Sheffield; 420 sittings; cost 1,7007. St. Paul’s, Maidstone ; 
architects, Messrs. Peck and Stephens, of that town; sittings 800, 
half free ; tower, in three stages, at north-west angle. Clayton memo- 
rial church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, erected as a memorial to the Rev. R. 
Clayton, incumbent of St. Thomas; architect, Mr. J. Dobson; 
110 feet by 54; galleries at sides and west end; east window five 
lights; 1,840 sittings, of which 450 are free; cost about 6,000/. 
Quernmore, Lancashire; architect, Mr. G. Daley; consists of nave, 
48 feet by 22, with north aisle 18 feet wide, and chancel 24 feet by 18 ; 
interior lined with coloured bricks; roof of English oak; pulpit, 
stalls, and fittings of Dantzic oak; 300 sittings; cost 3,000). de- 
frayed by W. Garnett, Esq., of Quernmore Park. St. Bartholomew, 
Union-street, Bristol; architect, Mr. T. S. Pope; of Pennant stone, 
with freestone dressings; about 650 sittings. St. Mary, Laister 
Dyke, Bradford, Yorkshire ; architects, Messrs. Mallison and Healy ; 
400 sittings ; cost 2,600/. St. Luke’s, Heywood, near Bury, Lanca- 
shire; a large, substantial, and elaborately-finished structure, 140 feet 
by 70, with a chancel 42 feet by 22, and a tower and spire 190 feet 
high; 1,000 sittings; cost 10,000/.; architect, Mr. J. Clarke. St. 
Ann’s, Willenhall; architect, Mr, Griffin ; 450 sittings; cost about 
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3,0007. St. Peter, Bournemouth ; architect, Mr.G. E. Street. St. John 
the Evangelist, Hollington; by the same architect. Daylesford; a 
small cruciform church, Early Decorated in style; coloured marble 
shafts to windows ; lower part of interior walls lined with alabaster, 
inlaid with coloured marbles ; carving abundant, and carefully exe- 
cuted ; architect, Mr. Pearson. Blackenhall, near Wolverhampton; 
of brick, with some foreign features: it is a spacious structure, having 
a nave and aisles 90 feet by 60 feet, and a a 40 feet long, with 
side aisles of the same width as the nave; it is described as affording 
‘“‘kneelings on the ground floor for 900 persons ;” the cost has been 
about 3,000/., sialasies of the chancel floor, font, church furniture, 
&c., which are gifts ; a spire, 170 feet high, is to be added at a future 
day ; architect, Mr. Robinson, of Leamington. St. Peter’s, Draycot, 
near Wells, Somersetshire ; a carefully-finished, and promised to 
be, when only partly. built, a pleasing structure; designed by Mr. 
Giles; cost 1,5007. At Shenton, near Market Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, an elegant cruciform church has been erected by members of 
the Wollaston family, in place of a smaller church, low, inconvenient, 
and of no architectural merit Yorkleton, near Shrewsbury; with 
some foreign features, and a little polychromatic effect ; 240 sittings ; 
architect, Mr. E. Haycock. Trinity church, Heigham ; cruciform, 
but a “ poor man’s church,” and, consequently, being made to see as 
well as to hear in, without pillars or other obstructions in front of the 
pulpit; 1,150 sittings; cost, with site, nearly 7,0007. Ile Brewers, 

mersetshire ; Mr. C. E. Giles, architect ; cost about 1,500/., chiefly 
defrayed or collected by the incumbent, the well-known Dr. Wolff. 
Chalvey, near Slough; a small church, with some peculiarities of 
design; to accommodate 400 persons; architect, Mr. G. E. Street. 
Selly Oak, Birmingham ; cruciform, with a tower and spire at north- 
west angle 150 feet high; 600 sittings; Mr. E. Holmes, architect. 
Lindridge, Worcestershire ; on site of former church, but on a larger 
scale; of local stone, lined internally with Bath stone; 400 sittings ; 
architect, Mr. T. Nicholson, of Hereford. 

Church restoration is epidemic. Wherever reparation has become 
necessary, what is called restoration is deemed a necessity also ; and 
very often the restorer (or destroyer) is set to work where no repairs 
are required. We have been complained of for insisting on what is 
after all, it is said, a mere matter of taste. But it is really a good 
deal more. Besides the artistic error of replacing old work that has 
suffered from ‘‘ the gnawing tooth of time ” by new, and of removing 
the exquisite natural polychromy of centuries by the journeywork of 
scraping and chiselling, a constant object now in a restoration is to 
sweep away whatever has been added since the Reformation, in order 
to restore the church to its original condition. The result is to destroy 
the historical character of the building, as that of the absurd cleansing 
and renovating process is to destroy its associations. By the double 
process we have a spruce new church, such as the architect of to-day 
might turn out to order in any quantity, instead of a building venerable 
in its time-worn garb, which the most instructed and the most ignorant 
alike gaze on with admiration and awe. ‘This destructive restoration 
is commonly carried on most vigorously in our parish churches, the 
scene of the blundering, but less permanently injurious, church- 
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wardens’ ‘‘ beautifyings” in the days of our fathers and grandfathers. 
But its operations have by no means been confined to them. A month 
or two back we were horrified on visiting Lincoln Cathedral—in some 
respects the noblest of our medizeval remains—to see that its exterior 
is actually under a course of scraping and chiselling ; and it is reported 
that a similar process has been carried farther at Winchester. As, 
however, these proceedings, which appear not to be conducted under 
architectural supervision, have been strongly protested against by our 
leading architects and architectural associations, we may hope that 
they will not be persisted in. 

storations of a more legitimate character are going on at Hereford 
Cathedral, under Mr. Scott, where what is requisite for the stability of 
the various portions has been pretty nearly effected. During the last 
ten years 10,0007. have been expended, and about 8,000/. are required 
for what remains to be done. At Lichfield, partial restoration, by the 
renewal of stonework long since destroyed, the removal of whitewash, 
the substitution of a light and open screen for the former complete 
separation of the church into two parts, and other necessary work 
has been carried so far as to allow of the building being reopened for 
Divine service. Mr. Scott was the architect, and about 5,000/. 
have been expended; but a new reredos, sedilia, &c., are contem- 
plated. Mr. Scott has also in hand the restoration of Ripon Ca- 
thedral, which is estimated to cost 32,000/., towards which above 
10,0007, have been subscribed. The same architect’s grand design 
for the reconstruction, on a more consistent plan, of the lantern of 
Ely Cathedral is to be at once commenced. It is intended as a 
memorial to the late Dean Peacock, to whose exertions the vast works 
already executed in the cathedral are mainly due. ‘The new lantern, 
like the old one, will be of oak covered with lead, and is estimated to 
cost 61,0007. ‘The restoration of the great central tower of Durham 
Cathedral, which has been for nearly three years in progress, under 
the direction of Messrs. Walton and iickeca, is now completed. New 
buttresses were requisite for the stability of the tower, but the old 
work has been preserved wherever possible, and 27 of the old statues 
which had been removed from the tower have been replaced, after 
being coated with a solution of shellac, to prevent, if possible, the 
further decay, and 13 new ones added. At Llandaff the ruined nave 
has been completely rebuilt, the partition wall removed, the aisles 
roofed, the bishop’s throne nearly completed, and other structural 
and ornamental repairs carried out: much, however, yet remains to 
be done. At Worcester the restorative process is being steadily 
carried on under the direction of Mr. Perkins. The restorations and 
alterations of Bristol Cathedral are completed, and though the works 
do not appear to be altogether satisfactory in an artistic point of view, 
the improvement is admitted to be very great; while instead of 300 
seats for worship, there are now above 1,000. 

Last year we spoke of the restorations in progress at Chichester 
Cathedral: they were arrested, we need hardly say, by the most 
unfortunate fall of the spire. The rebuilding of this is the work 
to which the authorities are now directing all their energies, 
Mr. Scott has been called in, and he estimates the n outlay 
at 50,0007, at least. ‘Towards this 38,000/. have y been 
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subscribed, and we may soon hope to hear that the tower is again 
rising, but on a broader and more substantial foundation, and with 
more scientific care in the construction. The alteration and decora- 
tion of our metropolitan Cathedral are proceeding steadily, and pro- 
mise well (always excepting the mistaken repainting of the pictures 
in the dome): but a more specific notice of them may be deferred 
till they are farther advanced. 

Of restorations of churches of a more than usually interesting kind 
may be mentioned that of Malvern Priory, which has been for some 
time in progress under Mr. Scott, and is now rapidly advancing 
towards completion ; that of the round-church at Northampton, which 
is proceeding satisfactorily under the same architect ; and Shrewsbury 
Abbey church, which is also in progress. 

By way of showing the extent to which the restoration of our parish 
churches is going on, we had prepared a brief account of about fifty 
of the more noteworthy of the restorations registered in the archi- 
tectural journals and provincial newspapers as completed during the 
year, and extending into almost every county; but we have been 
compelled to cancel it on account of the pressure on our space. 

By the Roman Catholics two chapels, deidcated to the Immaculate 
Conception, of rather ornate character internally, have been com- 
pleted in the metropolis—one at Farm-street, by Mr. H. Clutton; 
the other at Chelsea, by Mr. E. W. Pugin. In the country Roman 
Catholic chapels have been erected, among others, at the following 
places :—Brentwood, Essex ; architect, Mr. G. Blount; of Kentish 
rag, with Bath stone dressings; consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, 
and a tower and spire 110 feet high ; 600 sittings; cost 2,500/., the 
site being the gift of Lord Petre. Upper North-street, Brighton, by 
the same architect ; consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, with Lady 
chapel, side chapels, confessionals, &c.; tower and spire to be added 
when funds admit ; above 700 sittings ; cost 5,0007. Crawley, Sussex ; 
chapel and conventual buildings; the site given, and cost of erection 
defrayed, by Mr. F. Blunt, but the buildings are of the commonest 
character. Ipswich; nave, aisles, apsidal chancel, sacristy, Wc. ; 
tower and short spire; cost 3,000/.; Mr. G. Goldie, architect. St. 
Peter’s, Cardiff; architect, Mr. C. Hansom; style Gothic; cost 
above 4,000/. - 

The most important of the dissenting chapels opened since our last 
is Mr. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle. Of the exterior it will 
be enough to say of it here that its chief feature is a large hexastyle 
Corinthian portico, with the tympanum blank. The four cupolas, 
which, according to the original design, were to have crowned the 
angle turrets, are given up, and for the central dome a plain continuous 
skylight has been substituted. The interior is more remarkable from 
its great size, luminousness—it being lighted both from roof and win- 
dows—and unecclesiastical appearance... It is 145 feet long, 81 feet 
wide, and 62 high to the base of the lanterns; has two very deep 
galleries carried entirely round the building, and affords seats, it 1s 
said, for about 5,000 persons, but can hold, without much incon- 
venience, 1,500 more. In general character, it is easy to see that 
the interior has been modelled on that of the Surrey Music Hall, in 
which, prior to its destruction by fire, Mr. Spurgeon for. some time 
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carried on his ministrations. The fittings add not a little to the 
concert-room aspect of the interior of the chapel. The coved ceiling 
and the galleries are borne by twenty thin iron columns, which are 
painted of a very delicate salmon colour, the capitals being gilt. 
The front of the galleries is formed by an iron railing of florid pattern, 
painted white, and picked out with gold. Instead of a pulpit, there 
are, near one end of the chapel, two raised platforms, with light bal- 
conies in front, the upper one being that from which the minister 
(with his church officers sitting around him) preaches and conducts 
the service. ‘To one’s ordinary notions of a place of worship, nothing, 
as before said, can well appear at a first glance more opposed. But 
the incongruity does not seem to be felt by the congregation ; and 
one of the points in which its difference is not least marked, is an in- 
novation that might be profitably imitated by those who are called 
upon to build churches for large urban congregations—the whole of 
the five or six thousand who fill its vast area can see the preacher 
and hear every word that is uttered. 

There are few other chapels belonging to the Baptists of which we 
are called to make note. Wycliffe Chapel, Bristol Road, Birming- 
ham, is Second Pointed in style, and has a tower and spire rising 
to a height of 130 feet. The chapel is 82 feet long, 54 wide, 
and 45 high, and has about 900 sittings. Attached are vestries, 
lecture-hall, and school-rooms; the chapel being of stone, the out- 
buildings of red and blue brick, with stone dressings. The architect 
was Mr. J. Cranston, of Birmingham; the cost about 7,000/. Vic- 


toria-street, Derby ; Messrs. Hine and Evans, architects ; Early 
Second Pointed in style, with some foreign details ; consists of nave, 
transepts, baptistery, and a sort of chancel, in which is set the pulpit 


backed by an arcade, supporting a gallery. The roof is of high 
pitch, and is borne on light iron columns, which also support a narrow 
gallery. On the north side of the chapel is a tower, with a pyra- 
midal roof, 100 feet high. At Wokingham, Italian Gothic in style, 
of red brick, banded with courses of white brick and stone dressings ; 
600 sittings ; cost about 1,600/; architects, Messrs. Poulton and 
Woodman, of Reading. Kettering ; Lombardo-Gothic ; Mr. E. Shar- 
man, of Wellingborough, architect ; 850 sittings ; cost 4,000/. 

Of the churches and chapels built by the hee, yee during 
the year we have but a very imperfect list. ‘The following are all 
that seem to call for mention :—Cheadle, Manchester ; Second Pointed 
in style; Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, architects; 400 sittings ; 
cost 2,000/. Mill Hill; a very peculiar brick and tile structure, 
designed by Mr. J. Hibbert, of Preston, with an entrance tower, 
which is intended to serve also for ventilation, surmounted by a spire 
of singular outline, 1380 feet high. ‘The chapel will accommodate 
1,000 adults and ehildren, and has cost 4,500/. Bath-lane, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; 80 feet by 60, with galleries all round; 1,200 sittings ; 
cost 3,000/7.; style, Gothic, with ornamental spire ; architects, 
Messrs, Oliver and Lamb. are a Sussex; Early Deco- 
rated in style; architect, Mr. J. G. Stapleton ; 300 sittings ; cost 
under 1,000/. Rushall; Gothic, with a tower 70 feet high; 260 
sittings ; architect, Mr. J. Andrews, of Walsall. Wellington, Shrop- 
shire ; Decorated style, flint, with Bath stone dressings and tracery ; 
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subscribed, and we may soon hope to hear that the tower is again 
rising, but on a broader and more substantial foundation, and with 
more scientific care in the construction. The alteration and decora- 
tion of our metropolitan Cathedral are proceeding steadily, and pro- 
mise well (always excepting the mistaken repainting of the pictures 
in the dome): but a more specific notice of them may be deferred 
till they are farther advanced. 

Of restorations of churches of a more than usually interesting kind 
may be mentioned that of Malvern Priory, which has been for some 
time in progress under Mr. Scott, and is now rapidly advancing 
towards completion ; that of the round-church at Northampton, which 
is proceeding satisfactorily under the same architect ; and Shrewsbury 
Abbey church, which is also in progress. 

By way of showing the extent to which the restoration of our parish 
churches is going on, we had prepared a brief account of about fifty 
of the more noteworthy of the restorations registered in the archi- 
tectural journals and provincial newspapers as completed during the 
year, and extending into almost every county; but we have been 
compelled to cancel it on account of the pressure on our space. 

By the Roman Catholics two chapels, deidcated to the Immaculate 
Conception, of rather ornate character internally, have been com- 
pleted in the metropolis—one at Farm-street, by Mr. H. Clutton; 
the other at Chelsea, by Mr. E. W. Pugin. In the country Roman 
Catholic chapels have been erected, among others, at the following 
places :—Brentwood, Essex ; architect, Mr. G. Blount; of Kentish 
rag, with Bath stone dressings; consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, 
and a tower and spire 110 feet high ; 600 sittings; cost 2,500/., the 
site being the gift of Lord Petre. Upper North-street, Brighton, by 
the same architect ; consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, with Lady 
chapel, side chapels, confessionals, &c, ; tower and spire to be added 
when funds admit; above 700 sittings ; cost 5,0007. Crawley, Sussex ; 
chapel and conventual buildings; the site given, and cost of erection 
defrayed, by Mr. F. Blunt, but the buildings are of the commonest 
character. Ipswich; nave, aisles, apsidal chancel, sacristy, Wc. ; 
tower and short spire ; cost 3,000/.; Mr. G. Goldie, architect. St. 
Peter’s, Cardiff; architect, Mr. C. Hansom; style Gothic; cost 
above 4,000/. - 

The most important of the dissenting chapels opened since our last 
is Mr. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle. Of the exterior it will 
be enough to say of it here that its chief feature is a large hexastyle 
Corinthian portico, with the tympanum blank. The four cupolas, 
which, according to the original design, were to have crowned the 
angle turrets, are given up, and for the central dome a plain continuous 
skylight has been substituted. The interior is more remarkable from 
its great size, luminousness—it being lighted both from roof and win- 
dows—and unecclesiastical appearance. . It is 145 feet long, 81 feet 
wide, and 62 high to the base of the lanterns; has two very deep 
galleries carried entirely round the building, and affords seats, it 1s 
said, for about 5,000 persons, but can hold, without much incon- 
venience, 1,500 more. In general character, it is easy to see that 
the interior has been modelled on that of the Surrey Music Hall, in 
which, prior to its destruction by fire, Mr. Spurgeon for some time 
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carried on his ministrations. The fittings add not a little to the 
concert-room aspect of the interior of the chapel. The coved ceiling 
and the galleries are borne by twenty thin iron columns, which are 

ainted of a very delicate salmon colour, the capitals being gilt. 
The front of the galleries is formed by an iron railing of florid pattern, 
painted white, and picked out with gold. Instead of a pulpit, there 
are, near one end of the chapel, two raised platforms, with light bal- 
conies in front, the upper one being that from which the minister 
(with his church officers sitting around him) preaches and conducts 
the service. ‘To one’s ordinary notions of a place of worship, nothing, 
as before said, can well appear at a first glance more opposed. But 
the incongruity does not seem to be felt by the congregation ; and 
one of the points in which its difference is not least marked, is an in- 
novation that might be profitably imitated by those who are called 
upon to build churches for large urban congregations—the whole of 
the five or six thousand who fill its vast area can see the preacher 
and hear every word that is uttered. 

There are few other chapels belonging to the Baptists of which we 
are called to make note. Wycliffe Chapel, Bristol Road, Birming- 
ham, is Second Pointed in style, and has a tower and spire rising 
to a height of 180 feet. The chapel is 82 feet long, 54 wide, 
and 45 high, and has about 900 sittings. Attached are vestries, 
lecture-hall, and school-rooms; the chapel being of stone, the out- 
buildings of red and blue brick, with stone dressings. The architect 
was Mr. J. Cranston, of Birmingham; the cost about 7,000/. Vic- 
toria-street, Derby ; Messrs. Hine and Evans, architects ; Early 
Second Pointed in style, with some foreign details ; consists of nave, 
transepts, baptistery, and a sort of chancel, in which is set the pee 
backed by an arcade, supporting a gallery. The roof is of high 
pitch, and is borne on light iron columns, which also support a narrow 
gallery. On the north side of the chapel is a tower, with a pyra- 
midal roof, 100 feet high. At Wokingham, Italian Gothic in style, 
of red brick, banded with courses of white brick and stone dressings ; 
600 sittings ; cost about 1,600/; architects, Messrs. Poulton and 
Woodman, of Reading. Kettering ; Lombardo-Gothic ; Mr. E. Shar- 
man, of Wellingborough, architect ; 850 sittings; cost 4,000/. 

Of the churches and chapels built by the Congregationalists during 
the year we have but a very imperfect list. ‘The following are all 
that seem to call for mention :—Cheadle, Manchester ; Second Pointed 
in style; Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, architects ; 400 sittings ; 
cost 2,0007. Mill Hill; a very peculiar brick and tile structure, 
designed by Mr. J. Hibbert, of Preston, with an entrance tower, 
which is intended to serve also for ventilation, surmounted by a spire 
of singular outline, 1380 feet high. ‘The chapel will accommodate 
1,000 adults and ehildren, and has cost 4,5007. Bath-lane, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; 80 feet by 60, with galleries all round; 1,200 sittings ; 
cost 3,000/7.; style, Gothic, with ornamental spire ; architects, 
Messrs, Oliver and Lamb. ae Sussex; Early Deco- 
rated in style; architect, Mr. J. G. Stapleton ; 300 sittings ; cost 


under 1,000/. Rushall; Gothic, with a tower 70 feet high; 260 

sittings ; architect, Mr. J. Andrews, of Walsall. Wellington, Shrop- 

shire ; Decorated style, flint, with Bath stone dressings and tracery ; 
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540 sittings ; cost about 2,0007.; architect, Mr. S. Pollard, of Taun- 
ton. Redland, Clifton, Second Pointed, with a tall tower and spire; 
interior walls red brick; cost 5,0007. Westgate, Burnley; Lom- 
bardic ; 1,000 sittings ; cost, with schools, 5,500/. ; architects, Messrs, 
Paul and Ayliffe, of Burnley. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have built chapels at :—London-road 
Derby; Gothic; brick, with stone dressings; 900 sittings; cost 
about 3,000/. ; architects, Messrs. Giles and Brookhouse, of Derby. 
Dawley ; of coloured bricks, with stone dressings ; cost about 1,200/. ; 
architect, Mr. Griffiths, of Bridgnorth. High-street, Gateshead ; 
Italian ; architect, Mr. Haswell, of North Shields ; 1,260 sittings, 
Dawlish, Devonshire; Early English; Mr. E. Appleton, of Tor- 
quay, architect. Totnes; by the same architect, and in the same 
style, as the chapel at Dawlish. Museum-street, Ipswich; Early 
English in style ; front of Kentish rag, with Caen stone in the orna- 
mental portions; galleries reached by external staircases; 1,000 
sittings ; cost 2,000/.; architect, Mr. F. Barnes. Newcastle-under- 
Lyne ; Continental Gothic ; of red brick, with courses of blue brick, 
and stone tracery ; size, 88 feet by 40; 1,000 sittings; cost 2,500. ; 
architect, Mr. iL Fuller, of Manchester. Hoghton-street, South- 
port ; Early Decorated in style, with a spire 130 feet high, designed 
by Messrs. Hayley, of Manchester ; 1,200 sittings, of ms 200 are 
free: schools and a minister’s house are about to be built on the 
adjacent ground. Fletcher-street, Manchester ; Italian; of brick, 
with York stone dressings; 1,150 sittings, 350 of which are free; 
cost 3,500/.; architect, Mr. G. Woodhouse. Coltsgate, Hill, Ripon ; 
Mr. J. Simpson, of Leeds, architect; style, Italian ; cost 2,200/. 

For the minor sects, Primitive and New Connexion Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Reformed Synod, chapels have been built at Liver- 
pool, Durham, Bradford, and elsewhere, but none of them require 
particularization. A Free Christian Church (Church of the Messiah) 
may, however, be mentioned, on account of the peculiarity of its 
position, which is over the canal, Broad-street, Birmingham ; it is a 
small, rather showy building, with large Second Pointed windows, and 
a tall but very thin spire. At Salford a new church has been built 
for the Greek community residing in Manchester; for the exterior 
the Corinthian order is employed, for the interior, the Ionic; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Clegg and Knowles ; cost about 6,000/. For the Jews, 
a synagogue, small in size, but rather ornate, has been erected in 
Upper Bryanstone-street, London. It is termed Saracenic, but is 
rather Byzantine in character. The exterior is an unpretentious 
street facade, of yellow and red brick, with a low tower and spire at 
the eastern side, and in the centre a triple recessed arcade for the 
entrance. The interior is divided into nave and aisles, which afford 
seats for 240 males, while a small gallery is appropriated to females. 
A flight of marble steps leads from the nave to an apse at the east 
end. This apse serves as the sanctuary, and is lighted from the 
ceiling by star-shaped windows of coloured glass. The architect 
was Mr. Collins; the cost, 3,500/. Another synagogue has becn 
erected at Leeds, from the designs of Messrs. Perkins and Backhouse 
of that town ; it will accommodate 250 persons, and cost 1,200/. 
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4. ror Pusric Purposes. 


The magnificent Assize Courts at Manchester (from the designs of 
Mr. M. Waterhouse) are making progress, but it will be some time 
before they are completed ; the same may be said of the Guildhall 
and Borough Buildings at Cambridge ; we may pass on, therefore, to 
others of less magnitude, but which are more advanced. At Reading 
spacious County Assize Courts and Police Station have been built 
adjacent to the old Abbey gateway, from the designs of the county 
surveyor, at a cost exceeding 20,0007. The building is said to be 
well arranged, and the rooms convenient, but the architectural effect 
is certainly not very impressive. At Bradford, a County Court has 
been erected in Manor-row, from the designs of Mr. C. Reeves; 
Italian in style, with a frontage 70 feet long ; cost nearly 4,0007. At 
Gloucester a Court of Probate, of a heavy medieval semi-Italian cha- 
racter, with an enormous roof, has been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Fulljames and Waller. The Town Hall, Halifax, designed 
by the late Sir C. Barry, is erecting under the direction of his 
son. It will be a noble structure, and is being admirably executed, 
but at present has a somewhat one-sided look. The old Maison 
Dieu at Dover has been “ restored,” and converted into a convenient 
Town Hall, by Mr. Burges, from the designs of Mr. Poynter. Town 
Hlalls are also in course of erection at Northampton, Grimsby, and 
elsewhere. At Hereford the remarkable old Town Hall has been 
pulled down, and on its site is to be erected a lofty Clock Tower. 

Corn Exchanges, some of them of a superior character, are in pro- 
gress in many places. At Leeds one, oval in plan, and ornate in ap- 
pearance, is erecting from the designs of Mr. C. Brodrick, the architect 
of the new Town Hall; the estimated cost is nearly 13,0007. At 
Norwich, one with walls of yellow brick, banded with red, and an 
iron and glass roof supported on thin iron columns; designed by 
Messrs. T. D. Barry and Co. At Wellingborough, one has been 
completed, Italian in style, but of no great architectural pretensions, 
from the designs of Messrs. Bellamy and Harding, of Lincoln; the 
building cost about 3,2007._ At Uxbridge the roof has been removed 
from the old market house, and a spacious new Corn Exchange 
erected; architect, Mr. Shoppee. Others are building at Blackburn, 
Oxford, &c. 

Public Halls, for the transaction of local business, the holding of 
meetings, &c., have been built, or are building, at Landport, by 
Portsmouth, from the designs of Mr. Houghton, of Southsea ; Skip- 
ton, architect, Mr. J. D. Gee; at Godalming, Mr. Peak, architect ; 
at Guildford ; at Reigate, to contain public rooms, -Hall for Free- 
masons, Museum for Natural History Society, &c. At Newport, 
spacious Public Rooms, which are to serve for music and assembly 
rooms, as well as for public meetings, have been erected, from the 
designs of Mr. Habershon, who is also erecting a handsome bank 
close by. The bank is Italian Renaissance in style; the principal 
feature of the Public Rooms is a hexastyle Corinthian portico. 

Market Halls have been opened at Kingswinford, a spacious Gothic 
building (the hall 90 feet by 57, and 15 feet high), architect, Mr. 
Gething ; at Willenhall ; at Stockport, and elsewhere. - Derby a 
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large Cattle Market has been constructed, under the direction of 
Mr. Thorburn, C.E., the borough surveyor; one is also constructing 
at Newcastle. 

The new portion of King’s College Hospital is at length completed, 
and forms a quiet, substantial-looking pile, without much architectural 
pretension, but stately rather than mean, and in appearance well 
suited to its purpose. It is six stories high, and is built of white 
brick, with stone dressings. ‘The architect is Mr. Bellamy ; the cost 
has been about 40,000/. The interior arrangements appear to be 
well considered, and thoroughly adapted to promote the health and 
comfort of the inmates. The wards are large (85 feet by 24), well 
lighted and ventilated ; the ground floor is appropriated to board and 
reception rooms, offices, &c.; the top of the building is assigned 
to the lady nurses ; the floors are all fireprocf; and while access is 
given to every part by a large staircase, lifts are provided, by which 
the patients are gently raised to their respective wards. At Brighton, 
close by the County Hospital, an Asylum for the Blind, Venetian 
Gothic in style, from the designs of Mr. G. S, Clarke: it is a nearly 
square building, in red and black brick; the chief features of the 
exterior being the entrance doorway and the richly-carved four-light 
windows of the upper floors. At Bath, a new wing has been added 
to the Mineral Water Hospital. 


5. CONNECTED witH Science, AnD Epucamioy. 


The New Library of the Middle Temple has been formally opened 
by the Prince of Wales. We spoke of the building in our last 
volume, and see no reason to alter the opinion there expressed. _ It is 
Collegiate Gothic in character, and from some points picturesque. 
But on having two floors of chambers beneath the great room, 
it has, from its comparative shortness, a stilted look, which is greatly 
increased by the inordinately high roof. The library itself is, how- 
ever, a noble room, 86 feet long—without the oriel, which is 10 feet 
more—42 feet wide, and 63 feet high. The roof is similar in 
character to that of Westminster Hall. Seven lofty windows are 
on each side; at the south end is a handsome bay window of five 
lights; at the north is a large window of seven lights. The end 
windows are filled with painted glass. The book presses beneath 
and between the windows are of oak. The architect was Mr. H. BR. 
Abraham ; the cost under 14,000/. 

Of educational establishments completed during the year, the first 
place must be assigned to the Western College, Plymouth, an insti- 
tution established more than a century back for the education of 
young men for the ministry of the Congregational body. Our en- 
graving will show the character of the exterior. As will be seen, it 

resents a very picturesque outline. It is constructed of dark Devon 

imestone, with Bath stone dressings, and in its general character 
approximates to the Second Pointed style, but has some of the 
dacuiatalice of Italian Gothic. The ground floor consists of a 
spacious hall, lecture-rooms and students’ studies, with, in the rear, 
the refectory, and various offices. On the first floor, the chief 
feature is the library, a handsome room 40 feet by 18, with a gallery 
at one end, and an open timber roof. On either side are lecture- 
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rooms and dormitories, corresponding to the studies below. The 
house of the principal adjoins the college on the west. The ar- 
chitect of this very successful building is Mr. James Hine, of 

n Trinity-street, Cambridge, has been built a range of students’ 
residences connected with Trinity College, and called the Master's 
Court. In style it is strictly collegiate, but of earlier character than 
the rest of the college buildings. Over the entrance doorway is a 
plain oriel, and at the angle an octagonal oriel turret, crowned with 
a short spire, which gives an effective finish to the composition. 
The architect was Mr. Salvin. The cost of the building, which 
accommodates twenty-four students, was about 10,000/. 

At Oxford, the new Library of University College, designed by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., has been opened. It is an elegant and beau- 
tifully-finished building, entirely of stone, 70 feet long and 27 feet 
wide. It consists of five bays, with very bold buttresses ; is sur- 
mounted with a pierced parapet of good design, and has a high 
pitched roof. At one angle is a neat broach spire. The windows 
are Second Pointed in character; very lofty, divided about half-way 
by a transom, and have rich tracery in the heads. The interior is 
light and characteristic, and contains some excellent wood-carvings 
by Mr. Chapman. In it are placed the statues of Lords Eldon and 
Stowell. Alinmethor the new library is an important addition to the 
University buildings: the only matter for regret is that, from its 
position at the back of the college, it can only be properly seen from 
the college-grounds. The chapel of this college is also being 
reconstructed by Mr. Scott, in order to render it more ecclesiastical 
in character. We may add here that the apse of Mr. Scott’s chapel 
at Exeter College, of which we last year gave an engraving, has 
received its last finish by the insertion of the stained-glass windows, 
to the manifest improvement of its general effect. We may also add 
that whilst Oxford has to boast of the addition of a handsome new 
library, it has been in great danger of losing one of: the most famous 
of its old ones: the fellows of Merton College having given orders 
for the removal of their library—perhaps the oldest, certainly the 
earliest unaltered, library in the kingdom—in order to make room 
for some proposed new buildings. The universal reprobation which 
this act of vandalism called forth will, however, we may trust, be 
effectual for the preservation of this unique edifice ' 

Hurstpierpoint College, Sussex, Mr. W. Slater, architect ; Clifton 
College on Clifton Down, Mr. C. Hansom, of Clifton, architect ; 
and a Diocesan Training College at Winchester, architect, Mr. J. 
Colson, of Winchester; have been commenced, each Gothic in 
‘style, and all promising to exhibit some interesting features. 

Of the schools erected in London and its vicinity two or three 
call for brief mention. St. Clement’s Danes, Houghton-street and 
New Inn Passage, is a substantial pile, irregular in plan, Gothic 
in style, Italian in feeling, three stories high; the ground floor an 
arcade of stilted arches, supported on polished granite shafts; the 
body of the building is of Portland stone. Besides boys’ commercial 
and primary schools, girls’ and infant school-rooms, there are houses 
for master and mistress, a library, board-room, &c. The archi- 
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tect was Mr. Hesketh. St. Margaret’s Schools, Tothill-street, 
Westminster, occupy an area of 170 feet by 40. The buildings, 
designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, are of yellow brick, very little 
ornamented, and owe what character they possess mainly to their 
structural arrangements. The parts are irregular, but not dis- 
cordant ; the school-rooms are spacious, high, and well venti- 
lated: altogether, they are suggestive as showing how much may 
be done in the way of effect with scarcely any outlay beyond 
what would be required for the most commonplace building. At 
Tottenham High Cross a neat Gothic building, forming three sides 
of a quadrangle, has been erected by the Drapers’ Company ; the 
front containing a school and dormitories for 100 boys, one of the 
wings an infirmary, master’s and matron’s houses, &c., and the other 
wing almshouses for 24 decayed members of the company. ‘The 
whole has cost nearly 20,0007. Mr. Herbert Williams was the 
architect. ‘The Stationers’ Company have erected a day-school by 
Dr. Johnson’s house, in Bolt Court, Fleet-street. At West Ham, a 
school for 320 boys, with a residence for the master, has been 
erected as a memorial to the late Sir John Pelly. The building, 
Italian Gothic in style, was designed by Mr. J. Johnson, and cost 
3,8007. The Godolphin Grammar School, Hammersmith, a -building 
which promises to be of rather a superior order, has been commenced 
from the designs of Mr. H. Cooke. Considerable additions have 
been made to the Bedford Grammar School, from the designs of 
Mr. Horsford; and throughout the country primary schools, both 
church and dissenting, have been erected in numbers far beyond.the 
possibility of enumeration. 

Among literary institutions we may place first the Hartley Insti- 
tute, Southampton, a large Palladian structure, including, besides 
various offices, a public reading room and library, 73 feet by 23, and 
20 feet high; museum, 50 feet by 27, and 30 feet high ; and lecture 
hall, 65 feet by 57, and 44 feet high. The facade is of Portland stone ; 
the ground floor has square-headed windows, with rusticated pilasters 
and caryatides by the three entrances. The first or principal floor 
has seven square-headed windows within semicircular arches, which 
are supported by polished granite shafts with Corinthian capitals. 
Above is a bold cornice, and over this a third story, of plainer but 
still ornamental character. ‘The architects were Messrs. Green and 
Deville; the cost about 12,0007. At Banbury, a School of Science . 
has been erected at the expense of Mr. B. Samuelson, from the 
designs of Mr. A. Kimberly. Besides offices, it contains a principal 
room, 60 feet by 30, and two class-rooms, 20 feet square. 

In Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, a new lecture hall has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. A. Billing. The hall, 70 feet by 30, 
and 27 feet high, lighted from above, and decorated in a quiet 
manner, is in the rear of the building which contains the reading- 
rooms, and on the facade of which the architectural embellishments 
have been chiefly lavished. This is a rather pretentious elevations 
four stories high, Venetian Renaissance in style; of free-stone, black 
marble shafts bearing the ornate semicircular arches, in the spandrils 
of which are recumbent figures. Carvings of heads within circular 
medallions, panels, and a ornaments, are freely introduced, and 
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the whole is crowned with an elaborate cornice. For the situation, 
indeed, the ornamentation is somewhat excessive—any where it would 
be considered rather florid—but this is an error too expensive to be 
often repeated in this class of buildings. Close by the hall, a Scotch 
Church is building—Mr. W. G. Habershon, architect—which seems 
likely to present some little novelty of effect. 
Last year we had to record the burning of St. Martin’s Hall; this 
amt it falls to our lot to note the destruction of the Surrey Music 
all, the most convenient, and the best for hearing, of all the large 
music halls in London.. St. Martin’s Hall has been rebuilt, though 
not reopened ; but no attempt seems likely to be made to reconstruct 
the Surrey Hall. 
Two or three more of those music-halls have been opened in 
London in which, whilst the singers warble their notes, the audience 
uaff their-wine, or perhaps plain beer, and smoke tobacco, and of 
the rapid increase in the number and costliness in the appointments 
of which we before spoke as a noteworthy sign of the times. Of 
these, the most remarkable is the Oxford, which has been erected on 
the site of the Boar and Castle, so famous in the days of the four-in- 
hand stage-coaches. The approach to the hall is by a long corridor, 
brilliantly lighted, which leads to a handsome vestibule, from the 
ceiling of which depends a large and rich chandelier, and thence a 
staircase of stately proportions gives access to the music-hall. Ob- 
jection might easily be raised here to some of the details, but cer- 
tainly we have no other approach at once so brilliant and festive to 
any, other music-room in London, not even to the most select and 
highest priced. The hall itself is spacious, lofty, extremely rich in 
its decorative features, and brilliantly (perhaps excessively) lighted, 
chiefly by pendent gas-stars; and altogether, as we said of the 
approach, whatever may be urged against the taste or architectural 
fitness of some of the details, it must be admitted that the architects 
(Messrs. Finch and Paraire) have succeeded in producing a really 
handsome music-room, and one that is, as such a room should be, 
eminently festive in character. The other halls of which we spoke, 
include the building in Leicester-square originally erected as a 
scientific rival to the Polytechnic Institution, but which, after many 
mutations, has been converted into a music-hall, a purpose for which 
it is particularly ill-suited ; and some others which are in no sense 
_ entitled to rank among Public Improvements. 


6. Srreet ARCHITECTURE. 


Alike in London and the provinces the builder appears to be 
taking possession of every leading thoroughfare. Some allowance 
must be made, doubtless, for the hindrances caused everywhere by 
the mischievous trades’ strikes, else it would seem as though the 
hoarding were becoming a perennial city plant. But behind the 
hoarding we see that goodly buildings are rising, fitfully indeed, but 
occasionally with surprising rapidity; and if we behold no such 
marvellous transformations as gladden the eyes (and empty the 
pockets) of our Parisian neighbours, none the less surely are our 
towns in process of renovation. We shall, indeed, even when the 
process is completed, be able to exhibit no such ‘“‘ logical develop- 
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ment of a grand idea ;” for our improvements are mate bit by bit, 
and not always (or very seldom) with reference to each other, and 
our street architecture, instead of being all according to regulation, is 
entirely haphazard. There are advantages in the Napoleonic 
method, but there are disadvantages too; and on the whole, we may 
be well content with our slower rate of progression, and in the end, 
probably, we shall have little reason to be afraid of a comparison 
of the results. Paris, we are told, isa monumental city; it is well 
that London should be a progressive one: ours may be less stately, 
but it will be more various, and, in the end, perhaps equally pic- 
turesque. 

All our new street buildings aim at style. ‘ If we were to classify 
those of the year, as we did the churches, it would be into Foreign 
Gothic, Renaissance, and Nondescript ; but it will perhaps be better 
to take them as they come to hand. In the City, so large is the 
number of offices, shops, and warehouses recently completed or com- 
pleting, that it is difficult to tell which belong to the current year. 
Around Lombard-street they are particularly numerous. ‘The most 
conspicuous of those finished is the London and County Bank, which 
has two fagades, one in Lombard-street, the other in Nicholas-lane, 
separated from each other by a new block of building, of no great 
architectural character, which occupies the corner of those streets. 
The Lombard-street or principal front of the bank is a striking 
Italian elevation, four stories high, with rusticated Doric columns, 
curved pediments to the chief range of windows, a sculptured frieze 
as an entablature, and the whole crowned by a steep roof with or- 
namental dormer windows. It is constructed of Portland stone 
(quarried from old Westminster Bridge), and all the details are 
carefully finished. The Nicholas-lane facade is correspondent in 
style, but plainer. The ground floor is wholly appropriated to the 
public room of the bank, and forms a magnificent apartment. ‘The 
architect was Mr. C. Parnell; the cost has reached nearly 20,0007. 
The bank of Messrs. Robarts and Lubbock, in Lombard-street and 
Abchurch-lane, a less ornate, but stately and substantial building, 
designed by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, and estimated to cost 30,000/., is 
advancing, though as yet far from being completed. The Royal 
Insurance Office, a lofty stone structure at the corner of Lombard- 
street and Clement’s-lane, is, on the other hand, almost overlaid with 
decoration. Two or three new shops in this street are distinguished 
by polished granite shafts to the windows, and other decorative 
features only lately seen in shop fronts in narrow streets. ‘The bank 
of Messrs. Dimsdale, in Cornhill, is plain but solid in style and 
construction. It has a stone Palladian front, with Tuscan columns 
to the second floor. The English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, 
Cornhill, is chiefly noticeable for the free and effective use made of 
pelished Aberdeen granite, in arches as well as shafts. 

One of the most successful of the Italian Gothic facades, now so 
much in favour for our street buildings, will be found on the west 
side of Bishopsgate-street, nearly opposite to Crosby Hall. Its 
general ap ce will be best understood from the engraving. 
The front is of red brick with Bath stone dressings, green stone 
being used in the arches and cornices: the shafts shronghont are of 
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cena’ serpentine. The carving, though unobtrusive, is care- 


ully executed, the cornice is well-managed and effective, and the 
sky-line is broken in a very picturesque manner. As a whole, we 
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Offices, Bishopsgate-street. 


look on it as perhaps the best of its class yet erected in London, and 
in any case as presenting a pleasing combination of form and colour. 
The interior is finished with equal care and regard to effect. Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Oxford, was the architect ; the cost was about 8,000/. 
Among other buildings in the City devoted to business purposes, 
may be noticed the large warehouse and offices at the corner, of 
Fenchurch-street and Rood-lane, a brick building, Italian in charac- 
ter, with stone quoins, angle piers and dressings, a bold cornice, and 
some polychrome detail. It is by a city architect, Mr. Dawson. 
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In Tower-street are two or three sets of offices, lofty brick buildings, 
which deserve ing record: one opposite Love-lane, by Mr. J. 
Young, in which coloured brick and stone are employed with con- 
siderable skill ; another near Tower Hill, consisting of three houses, 
in which a good effect is produced by making the central house _ 
higher than the others, breaking -the sky-line picturesquely, and 
placing balconies to some of the windows as an bike! part of the 
composition: of this the architect was Mr. T. C. Clarke. In the 
same way a range of shops, with four floors of offices above, near 
King-street, Cheapside, is noticeable for an attempt on the part of 
the architect, Mr. F. Warren, to show that a certain amount of effect 
may be obtained by the use of economical materials, with very 
sparing ornament judiciously introduced, and the effort is to a great 
extent successful. 

One of the most remarkable recent buildings in the City for its 
size and constructive features occupies the site of the well-known 
Swan-with-two-Necks, in Gresham-street. It is built for Messrs. 
Chaplin and Horne, the railway carriers, and has a frontage of nearly. 
100 feet, a depth of 150 feet, and a height of 64 feet above the 
pavement, while beneath are warehouses and extensive stabling. 
The front has a solid architectural character, in keeping with the 
ey won to which the building is to be applied. The ground floor, 
of Portland stone, rusticated, rests on a granite basement, while the 
three upper stories are of brick with stone dressings, a massive 
cornice crowning the whole. ‘The architect was Mr. W. Tite, 
M.P.; the cost has been little under 40,0007. In the same neigh- 
bourhood many other buildings of a superior character are in pro- — 
gress, or recently completed. Of the latter may be mentioned 
the very large and handsome warehouse of Messrs. Courtauld, in 
Aldermanbury, designed by Mr. E. Woodthorpe; of the former, 
the warehouses of Messrs. Vyse, in Wood-street, designed by Messrs. 
Tillott and Chamberlain, and another adjoining, at the corner of 
Silver-street, designed by Mr. J. Murray: all of these have the 
ground-floor of Portland stone and the upper stories of brick with 
cement dressings. Adjoining the South Sea House a large building 
has been erected, from the designs of Messrs. Nelson and Innes, 
termed the South Sea Chambers, a portion of it serving as the offices 
of the Oriental Bank; and close by, in Threadneedle-street, another 
spacious pile, the ground-floor of Portland stone, the upper stories of 
dark red brick with stone facings, from the designs of Mr. A. Gwilt. 
In Broad-street an exceedingly ornate stone structure is constructing, 
apparently for an insurance office ; and at the corner of Gracechurch- 
street and Eastcheap Mr. R. Kerr is erecting a costly building for the 
Provident Assurance Society. 

Proceeding westward, we notice in Salisbury-square the new 
Church Mission House, designed by Mr. E. L. Bracebridge. The 
facade is singularly quiet and chaste for these times of somewhat 
exuberant ornamentation; but its quiet dignity is suitable to the 
purpose for which it is designed, and the interior is said to be very 
complete and convenient in its arrangements. A little further west 
we come upon the alterations in progress by the Temple Church. 
Here the old houses which formerly shut in the church on the north 
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Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 
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have been removed, and at a little distance a showy suite of cham- 
bers is in course of erection. ‘The improvements going on here are 
very great; it may, we suppose, be taken for granted that they will 
be completed by a judicious restoration of the exposed part of the 
noble old church. 

At the West End proper some few offices and shops of an archi- 
tectural character have been erected; but the bulk of the new 
buildings belong to other divisions of our subject, and we cannot 
dwell longer on this section. 

A distinctive feature in the civic architecture of our day seems 
likely to be the enormous hotels which are fast springing up, a 
though not always, in immediate contiguity to a railway station. We 
last year spoke of the Westminster Hotel at the commencement of 
Victoria-street. In an architectural point of view that is altogether 
thrown into the shade by the as yet unfinished Grosvenor Hotel, at 
the other end of the same street, adjoining the Pimlico railway ter- 
minus. Of this remarkable structure a better notion will be gained 
from the wooacut than from a description; but the small scale of 
the engraving renders it impossible to do more than indicate the 
extreme fulness and elaboration of the decorative work which is © 
spread over the entire surface, and contributes so much to its cha- 
racter. The vast extent of the building will be understood from 
the engraving, and from the statement that it is 262 feet long, 
75 deep, and 150 high to the top of the roof. The ground floor 
is of Bath stone rusticated; the upper stories are of white Suffolk 
brick ; the pierced window hoods, the carved work, balconies, &c., - 
are of stone; the trusses, leafage, and fretted work generally of Port- 
land cement. On the ground floor are a spacious hall reaching to 
the second floor, corridors, dining, drawing, and sitting rooms, coffee 
rooms—the principal a magnificent apartment 69 by 30 feet and 
18 feet high; a smoking room, &c. The first and second floors, 
which are reached by the grand staircase, are chiefly devoted to 
suites of rooms for families; the upper rooms to bed-rooms, the 
top story being for servants only. On the first floor is a wide 
gallery, which is carried entirely round the central hall; corridors, 
and principal staircases lead to the various rooms. ‘The public rooms 
will, it is said, be decorated with unusual splendour; the arrange- 
ments are carefully studied so as to provide for the luxurious comfort” 
of visitors, whilst every provision is made for security in case of fire. 
In the exterior, as will be seen, decoration is carried to the utmost 
limit. In the medallions are heads of the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
the chief political personages, and other contemporary celebrities, 
and many of those of past times; at the side facade are representa- 
tions of the four quarters of the globe ; festoons of flowers of colossal 
proportions, most elaborately carved, are suspended between the win- 
dows of the ground floor; indeed the carving throughout (by Mr. 
Dayman) has been executed with admirable skill and spirit—the 
time allowed for its execution and its character as decorative work 
being taken into account. Altogether, the building is by far the 
most splendid of its class yet erected in this country, and is a great 
addition to the architecture of that A wh of London in which it stands. 
The architect of the Grosvenor Hotel is Mr. J. T. Knowles; the 
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cost will considerably exceed 100,0007. Its vicinage and that of the 
railway will, doubtless, stimulate the eréction of other architectural 
works in this long too-stagnant neighbourhood. Already a large 
building, of showy but not very graceful character, is erecting a little 
way up Victoria-street for a Turkish Bath Company. 

Another railway hotel of imposing dimensions is in course of 
completion adjoining the London-bridge railway terminus, its prin- 
cipal front being in St. Thomas-street. The London-bridge Hotel 
is 130 feet by 97, and seven stories high. Little ornament is ex- 
pended on the exterior, which is of white brick with Portland stone 
dressings, has a heavy cornice, and terminates in a Mansard roof 
with dormer windows. It has a plain, substantial, but certainly not 
elegant appearance. The scale of the interior may be indicated by 
saying that on the second floor, which is on a level with the railway 
station, there are a public coffee-room 67 feet by 28, a ladies’ coffee- 
room 30 feet square, and between them a library 28 feet by 22; the 
floor beneath is to be a public restaurant on a grar‘1 scale, with 
smoking and billiard rooms, &c., and having a distinct entrance from 
Joiner-street ; while above there are 150 private rooms, exclusive 
of those required by the hotel staff. 

In Piccadilly two new hotels, or rather extensions of hotels already 
existing, have been built on a large scale, apparently in anticipation 
of the requirements of the Exhibition year. Of that on the north 
side of the way, the Gloucester, we spoke last year, when it was as 
yet unfinished: we can now only repeat that its only claim to notice 
architecturally, as far as the exterior is concerned, arises from its 
size. ‘That on the south, nearly opposite, designed by Mr. E. B. 
Lambe—an extension of the Bath Hotel, though the fronts are sepa- 
rated by some intervening houses—is of more pretentious exterior. 
It is of brick with stone dressings, very lofty, and the broken sky- 
line and grouped chimney-shafts, make a picturesque appearance at 
a distance. But it has one most extraordinary novelty: the ground 
floor is a stable, and directly over this extends, in front of the 
drawing-room, a very ornamental balcony, in which, we suppose, 
visitors are expected to take the air. _ 

In the country the desire for immense hotels arose earlier than in 
London, and is still prevalent. Many have already been erected, 
“many more are erecting or designed. At Liverpool, one is projected 
on a scale rivalling those in America: it is to stand in Dale-street, 
contain, besides public and private rooms, 400 bed-rooms, and to 
cost for building about 100,000/. In Sheffield, some considerable 
progress has been made with one, adjoining the Victoria Station of 
the Great Northern Railway, designed by Mr. M. E. Hadfield, not 
so large, indeed, as that just spoken of, but a very capacious and 
rather stately structure; placed, however, in such a position as to 
receive full into the windows of its longest front the amazing volumes 
of smoke emitted from the hundred huge chimneys of the Castle 
grindery works, and the immense steel works at gga i whilst im- 
mediately below the windows is the Smithfield Cattle Market— 
probably.a situation for a grand hotel unrivalled for unpleasantness 
in Europe. At Leeds one is being built close to the Midland Station, 
large in size, Renaissance in style, of deep red brick with stone 
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dressings, and well-carved ornamental work, from the designs of Mr. 
C. Brodrick. By the railway at Great Malvern, one of large size 
and very ornate character, red and black brick with stone dressings, 
roofs of tremendous height, and all sorts of whimsies, is erecting for 
the Great Malvern Hotel Company, from the designs of Mr, E. W. 
Elmslie. Another, designed by the same architect for the same 
company, but even more pretentious in character, is in course of 
erection at Malvern Link; and several more might be enumerated. 

Our notice of the miscellaneous buildings in our provincial towns 
must be very brief and very general. But we may repeat that all we 
have seen and heard during the past months is corroborative of what 
we have before said of the increased interest taken in architecture. 
Never, probably, were there so many opportunities for architects to 
distinguish themselves, though, on the other hand, there were as- 
suredly never somany candidates for distinction. Every town almost 
has now more than one architect, the more important towns have 
many, competent to design works of importance, and to design them 
well. We only wish that, instead of yielding so much to every phase 
of fashion, our younger country architects would set themselves to 
study the special character and circumstances of their own towns, 
with the view of designing with direct reference to them. Just now, 
in secular buildings, our younger architects are all aiming to produce 
something Venetian, Florentine, or, at any rate, Italian Gothic in 
character: let them but look a little into the matter, and they will 
see that the reason why each of these Italian citics produced its own 
distinctive style, or phase of some more general style, was that each 
worked on a type of its own, modifying and developing what perhaps 
it originally received from some foreign source, so as to adapt it, as 
far as might be, to the local character and circumstances; and in the 
same way, without losing sight of general principles, there might be, 
by the studious employment of local materials, adaptation to local 
requirements, physical features, and native character, a style de- 
veloped that should be at once local and characteristic, and should 
redeem our towns from the monotonous pattern-book aspect to which 
our modern buildings are fast reducing them. 

Though building seems scarcely so vigorously pursued in Liverpool 
and Manchester as a few years back, there are still many important 
works proceeding in these cities. In Manchester we have the Assize 
Courts, ecclesiastical buildings, and others already noticed; also 
several more of those vast warehouses for which the city is un- 
rivalled. The new, like the old, are, for the most part, Italian palatial 
in style, but some vary from the established type; notably one of 
which Mr. Corson is the architect, in which the style is Italian Gothic ; 
and while the building is of stone, terra-cotta is employed in the or- 
namentation. Mr. E. Walters is erecting in Moseley-street a very 
elegant building of the style he has made classic in Manchester, for the 
Manchester and Salford Bank. At Liverpool we need not stay to 
speak further of buildings in progress, but may note, that among 
those which are soon to be commenced, is an Exchange of great mag- 
nificence, as may be supposed from the fact, that a capital of 360,000/. 
is required (and subscribed) to carry out the scheme. Birmingham 
is making continuous advances in shop architecture, but, unluckily 
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though the buildings are often of a costly character, there is nothing 
in them but what would suit any other téwn as well,—or better. 

In a recent visit to several of the large manufacturing towns of 
Yorkshire, we were greatly struck with the extent to which building 
is being carried on, and with what has been done during the last few 
years; and, not least, with the superior character of the buildings, 
and the care exercised in the finishing of the works—the carved work, 
in particular, being remarkably not Especially is this the case in 
the towns in which wool is the staple. 

At Huddersfield the great block of woollen warehouses and offices 
in St. George’s-square affords an excellent example of a bold treatment 
of Italian Renaissance, with some admirably-carved colossal heads; 
and not far from it, in St. Peter’s-street, is another pile of warehouses 
that deserves a note for a not unskilful treatment of rustication, a 
feature that always requires care in the handling. ‘There is also a 
spacious new chapel by Brunswick-place, of the Roman Corinthian 
order, finished with great care. All the new buildings, it should be 
remarked, are of an excellent local stone. At Halifax, the progress 
is far more remarkable. Besides the magnificent church already 
described; another church of plainer character quite recently 
finished; the costly chapel close against the station; the vast 
manufactory of the Messrs. Crossley; the beautiful ‘‘ People’s 
Park,” with its fountains and marble statues, the splendid gift to 
the town of Mr. F. Crossley ; the public baths at the entrance to the 

k, and the sumptuous mansions close against it—all the work of the 
Le four or five years—there are now rising the magnificent ‘Town Hall, 
erecting in close contiguity to a new street of large shops, offices, 
and public rooms; as well as several large stacks of warehouses and 
other buildings, which make considerable architectural display. One 
of these, Messrs. Riley’s, opposite the station, is noteworthy for size 
and style; a free handling of Italian, with square-headed windows 
divided by red granite shafts, and a bold overhanging cornice. Near 
it, on the right of the station, is a smaller warehouse, which has some 
good carving over the doorways. At Bradford, besides various 
business houses lately completed, a church, a chapel, and large 
school, &c., others are in course of erection; at the head of which 
may be placed Abercrombie’s extensive range of stuff warehouses 
(having 15 windows in the length, with a height of four or five 
stories), erecting from the designs of Mr. Milne, of Bradford. Leeds, 
in addition to the important works recently completed there, has, 
among other things in course of construction, the Midland Hotel, 
and the Corn Exchange, already noticed, both by Mr. C. Brodrick, 
the architect of the Town Hall, who is also erecting a Mechanics’ 
Institute ; some handsome ranges of warehouses in | 
a new office for the ‘ Leeds Mercury ;’ a chapel at Chapeltown ; and 
a new theatre is about to be built. Sheffield is not doing so much; 
but there is the great hotel already spoken of; and, besides some 
minor buildings, the extensive factory, warehouse, and show-rooms, 
designed by Mr. J. G. Weightman, for Messrs. Rodgers, the famous 
cutlers: a very large and handsome Renaissance pile of deep red- 
brick and stone, crowned with a bold cornice. At York a new 
Corporation Board-room is being built, and a new way opened to the 
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Minster. At Hull, a People’s Park is in course of formation, ata cost 

of 5,000/., to be defrayed by Mr. Pearson, the ex-mayor, who also 

resents a marble statue of the Queen; a new Town Hall is about to 
built, and other improvements are in progress or contemplated. 

Turning southward, we see that building is equally going forward. 
At Reading, for example, besides the Assize Courts before noticed, 
several new buildings are being erected ; the old abbey gateway has 
just been restored under the supervision of Mr. G. G. Scott; the 
town is extending largely outwards; the ‘‘ ugly and inconvenient 
stack of buildings, known as Middle-row,” is being pulled down, and 
then, according to the mayor, ‘‘ will be opened up one of the finest 
thoroughfares of which any town can boast.” We might follow up 
these remarks by noting such new buildings as the City and County 
Bank in Worcester, others in Newcastle, Hanley, Ipswich, and many 
other towns, notes of which lie before us, but we fear we have not 
only exhausted our space but the reader’s patience. 

We might also, had there been room, have noticed some of the 
private mansions in course of erection, such, among others, as that of 
the Duke of Buccleuch on the bank of the Thames at Whitehall ; 
Baron Rothschild’s by Apsley House ; Bulstrode, the Duke of Somer- 
set’s seat, and Wynnstay, the residence of the Wynns, both of which 
are rebuilding by Mr. Ferrey ; and many more, but we must defer 
the whole to a more convenient season. 


7. Bripcrs, Docks, &c. 


No further portion of Westminster Bridge has been opened for 
traffic : for foot ngers a temporary woeden bridge has been con- 
structed on the City side of the old bridge. The opening of the re- 
maining half will probably not take place till late in 1862. The 
expenditure on the works, 2 to July, 1861, had been 316,936. ; 


and a vote was taken in the House of Commons for a further sum of 
60,6927, When completed, the bridge will furnish two footways of 
15 feet each ; two tramways for heavy traffic, each 7 feet 6 inches ; 
and a roadway of 40 feet for light trafic. 

The works at the neighbouring Charing-Cross Bridge, for railway 
and ordinary traffic, are making rapid progress. ‘This bridge, it will 
be recollected, is to supersede the Hungerford Suspension Bridge, 
which, as soon as the new bridge is completed, will be removed to 
Clifton, and erected on the site of the bina arujecied suspension 
bridge over the Avon. 

It seems to be at length decided that the ruinous old Blackfriars 
Bridge is to give place to a new one: the design of Mr. Page, the 
engineer of Westminster Bridge, having been accepted. The new 
bridge is to consist of three iron arches, of noble dimensions, the 
centre being 280 and the side arches each 220 feet in span, with a 
tise of only 20 feet. These arches will spring from four massive 
Secs piers, each of which will be surmounted with an enormous 

ric column of polished red granite, 40 feet high and 23 feet in 
diameter at the base and capital. On these columns it is proposed, 
at some future time, to place colossal groups of sculpture. The 
length of the bridge will be 980 feet; its width 76 feet, or within 
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8 feet of double the width of the present bridge, and only 9 feet 
narrower than the new Westminster Bridge. ‘The estimated cost is 
245,000/. Unfortunately an Act has been obtained for carrying a 
railway bridge across the Thames within a hundred yards of the 
new bridge. ‘There is a tradition that our great landscape painter, 
Richard Wilson, used to make frequent visits to old Blackfriars Bridge 
to study the magnificent view of St. Paul’s obtained from it. The 
view has been grievously damaged since his time by the erection of 
a huge and hideous flour-mill on the north bank‘of the river; but it 
is still so grand a one, that it will be a real misfortune if it be wholly 
shut out, as seems probable, by some cumbrous railway tube, to say . 
nothing of the evil of hiding as soon as built one side of a bridge of 
so noble a character as the new Blackfriars promises to be. 

The other new bridge is to be at Lambeth—e. light iron bridge, on 
the plan of Mr. P. W. Barlow, C.E. It will have three equal spans, 
of 280 feet each, of wire cable, bearing platforms of wrought iron, 
suspended from piers formed each of two iron beer 12 feet in 
diameter, driven 25 feet into the ground, and filled with concrete. 
The width of the roadway is to be 24 feet, with a footway 5 feet wide 
on each side; but it is so designed that the total width may be in- 
creased to 54 feet if found necessary. The cost is estimated at only 
40,000/., and the directors anticipate that the bridge will be ‘‘ opened 
in time to benefit by the traffic of the International Exhibition.” All 
that is ornamental in the design is to.be deferred to a future period. 

New floating docks, for the accommodation of the trade of Neath, 
have been constructed at Briton Ferry, about two miles from the 
town: they afford a tidal and floating area of 27 acres, and are pro- 
vided with Armstrong’s hydraulic machinery. At Birkenhead the 
Great Float has been completed at a cost of 200,000/., and various 
other improvements effected; and at Liverpool new landing-stages 
have been floated ; and a sum of 130,000/. has been voted by the cor- 
aS for the erection of huge stacks of warehouses at Prince’s 

in and the Waterloo Dock. 

The vast Government works in connection with the harbours of 
refuge, docks at the naval yards, and fortifications, for which the 
expenditure is reckoned by millions, are manifestly too great a sub- 
ject to speak of at the end of a paper like this, or indeed in such a 
paper at all. 
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XVI.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
From October 1860 to November 1861. 


Oct. 9, 1860. Eight of the prisoners taken by the Chinese were restored 
to the Allies; the English being Mr. Parkes, interpreter; Mr. Loch, 
private secretary to Lord Elgin; and a trooper of Probyn’s Horse; and 
the French being M. L’Escayrac de Lauture, who was at the head of a 
scientific mission, and four soldiers. 

12. Eight English and one French soldier returned by the Chinese to 
the allied camp. The bodies of De Norman and Anderson were given up 


on the 14th, and those of Bowlby (‘Times’’ correspondent) and Phipps 
on the 16th, 


24. Peace concluded between Great Britain and France on the one | 


hand, and China on the other. Lord Elgin represented Great Britain, 
Baron Gros represented France; and Prince Kung, brother of the 
Emperor, appeared for China. Ratifications of the Treaty of Tien-tsin 
were exchanged. 

29. A Te Deum and the Domine Salvum were chanted in the Cathedral 
of Pekin, after the French had replaced on the summit of the building 
the cross which had formerly surmounted it. 

Nov. 5. The Allied British and French forces left Pekin. 

6. A battle between the British troops and the insurgent natives of 
New Zealand, in which the latter were defeated.—In the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, Miss Aylward was sentenced to imprisonment for six 
months, and to pay the costs of proceedings in the case, for failing to pro- 
duce q child named ary Matthews, who had been taken away and con- 
cealed from her ing or the purpose of being brought up in the Roman 
Catholic faith. The judgment of the court was unanimous. Two of the 
four judges were Roman Catholics. 

18. William Johnson, twenty-three years of age, a private of the 
5th European regiment in India, was shot for refusing to obey the com- 
mand of his superior officer. A mutinous spirit had appeared in the regi- 
ment, Johnson being prominent among the disaffected. After his execu- 
tion, the regiment was disarmed, and the men were dispersed, in five equal 
portions, among the two remaining regiments of the Bengal army. 

14. Treaty between the Emperors of China and Russia (General 
Ignatieff being the Russian envoy), by which Russia obtained considerable 
commercial privileges, besides an accession of territory equal in extent to 
the whole of 

19. Execution of James Mullins at Newgate for the murder of Mrs. 
Emsley, at Stepney, in August last. He protested his innocence of the 
crime for which he suffered, but admitted at last that he believed that 
Emms, whom he had formerly accused, was innocent of the deed. 

21. The Empress of the French received an address presented to her by 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the city of Edinburgh. 


Her Majesty assured the Lord Provost of the earnest desire on the part of © 


the ‘— 7 to cultivate a good feeling with the people of this country. 
_ 23. The Empress of Austria, on her way to Madeira for the improve- 
— ve health, on board the ‘ Victoria and Albert’ yacht, touched at 
ou = 
ec 1. John Anderson who, in escaping from slavery in Missouri seven 
years ago, stabbed his pursuer, causing his death, was demanded from the 
Canadian authorities under the provisions of the Extradition Treaty. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench at Toronto decided, by the voice of two 
judges to one, that Anderson should be given up as demanded: but Ander- 
son appealed to the Bench of Judges, 
4, Message of the President of the United States (Mr. Buchanan) 
delivered to Congress at Washington, deprecating the threatened seces- 
sion of the Southern States from the Union, and advising such an amend- 
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ment of the Constitution as will enable the dissatisfied States to remain in 
the Union.—Great distress among the ribbon weavers of Coventry, for 
whose relief a public subscription was raised amounting to 40,000/. 

17. An announcement given in the ‘ Moniteur’ of this day to the effect 
that “from the lst of January next, the subjects of her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland coming to France shall be admitted to enter 
and to travel in the territory of the Empire without passports, and reci- 
procally.” Three months previously, the Sardinian Government dis- 
continued the practice of asking for the passports of travellers. 

20. South Carolina, taking the lead, seceded from the United States. 
Ten other States subsequently seceded.—The ‘ Moniteur’ contains a 
decree remitting all condemnations which have been pronounced for 
offences and for infractions of the law in connection with the press, and 
nullifying all prosecutions which have been commenced. 

23. Victor Emmanuel, as King of Italy, issued a decree annulling all 
condemnations for political offences, pronounced in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies from the 15th May, 1848, to the 25th June, 1860. 

24. The thermometer of the Humane Society’s receiving house, Hyde 
Park, stood at night at 120, being 20° below freezing point. The frost, 
which was very severe, caused t distress among labourers in all parts 
of the metropolis, and throughout the country. Large sums of money 
contributed to the poor-boxes at the London police courts for the relief of 
the destitute were distributed by the police magistrates. During the 
continuance of frost thousands of persons covered the Serpentine in Hyde 
Park; after dark, till very late at night, crowds remained skating and 
otherwise amusing themselves on the ice by the light of flambeaux. 

26. Major Henderson, of the United States Army, removed his men 
from Fort Moultrie, one of the forts in Charleston Harbour, and concen- 
trated them in the more commanding position of Fort Sumter. 

30. The frost, which lasted several weeks, broke up. The mean tempe- 
rature at Beeston Observatory, as recorded by Mr. E. J. Lowe, on the 
17th, was 33°19; on the 19th, 28°40; 21st, 30°9°; 23rd, 26°8°; 24th, 13°3° ; 
25th, 4°; 26th» 22-60; 27th, 28°9°; 29th, 21-79. The greatest cold on the 
grass was on the 25th, when it was —13°8°; on that day, at 4 feet from the 
ground, the temperature was —8°. 

Jan. 3, 1861. President Buchanan received the Commissioners from 
South Carolina, who requested him to withdraw the troops from the forts 
in Charleston Harbour. The President, carrying out the views of a 
majority of his Cabinet, refused to withdraw the troops. ° 

4. A fast observed throughout the United States of America, by 
appointment of President Buchanan, on account of the threatened seces- 
sion of several of the States. 

6. An attendant at Astley’s amphitheatre killed by one of the lions 


which had escaped from its cage.—About this time, at a “ grand custom” 


or funeral ceremony in remembrance of the death of his predecessor, the 
King of Dahomey put to death 2,000, or, according to some accounts, 7,000, 
persons at the deceased king’s grave. 

12. Famine in the North Western provinces in India owing to want of 
rain. Besides money granted by the Government and raised by subscrip- 
tion in Calcutta, upwards of 100,000/. was transmitted from London and 
Liverpool, the contributions of the people of Great Britain for the relief 
of the starving millions of the Indian rice country. 

Feb. 2. A treaty for the annexation of the districts of Mentone and 
Roquebrune signed at Paris by plenipotentiaries of Napoleon III. and the 
Prince of Monaco. 

4. Opening of the French Legislative Chambers, when the Emperor 
delivered a speech, elaborately explaining the aspect of political affairs, 
domestic and foreign, and inviting free discussion from the legislative 
body: “ You can, in your address, express your opinions on the facts of 
the day, not, as formerly, by a simple paraphrase of the speech from the 
throne, but by the free and loyal expression of your sentiments. The 
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newspaper press in France has been freed from many of the restrictions 
formerly placed upon its action, and is now allowed to publish the debates 
which take place in the legislative chambers.” 

5. An important discussion in the Prussian legislative chamber on the 
relation of Prussia to the Italian kingdom. The followiug proposition 
moved by M. Von Vincke, as an amendment to the address, was carrie 
by 159 to 146 votes.—‘* That we do not consider it to be either in the inte- 
rest of Prussia or the interest of Germany to place obstacles in the way 
of the consolidation of the unity of Italy.”— A fire broke out at Blenheim 
Palace, the seat of the Duke of Marlborough, consuming the ‘Titian 
Gallery, which contained many valuable paintings. 

11. Serious outbreak among the convicts at Chatham, which was put 
put down by the military. 

14, Gaeta surrendered to the Piedmontese General Cialdini. The 
ex-King and Queen of Naples left on board the French ship ‘ Mouette.’ 

March 1. Extensive floods in Batavia, covering many thousand acres of 
paddy fields; hundreds of the inhabitants perished, and great numbers 
were left destitute. 

16. Marie Louise Victoria, Duchess of Kent and mother of the 
Queen, died, aged 76.—The Spanish flag in San Domingo; numerous 
— emigrants having recently taken up their residence in that 
island. 

19. The New Zealand Insurgents surrendered to the British. Subse- 
quently, hostilities were renewed. 

26. Mr. Bruce arrived at Pekin, to take up his residence as British 
plenipotentiary. 

April 3. About this time, extensive deposits of guano were found in 
— oo and inlets of Tasmania. These deposits are rich in the 
phosphate. 

6. The Diet at Vienna, the Diet of Styria, the Diet Salzburg, and the 
Hungarian Diet, severally opened this day. The Hungarian Diet, on the 
motion of Count Zechy, demanded the formation of a Hungarian ministry. 
—At the Portobello canal bridge, near Dublin, an omnibus, being pulled 
up on the incline of the bridge, backed down to the foot, its velocity 
increasing, and when it reached the bottom of the incline, turned over into 
the canal basin, drowning the passengers, six in number. The driver was 
drenged out of the water by a policeman. 

8. The decennial census of Great Britain and Ireland taken this day. 
(See ‘ On the Census,’ pp. 5-40.).--The Scinde railway opened to Kotree, 
110 miles from Kurrachee.—Popular demonstrations at Warsaw for 
several days past, in consequence of the Russian Government dissolving 
the Polish Agricultural Society, of which Count Andre Zamoyski was 
President. On this day the troops fired on the Populace, and the num- 
— killed and wounded on this and subsequent days amounted to about 

000 $ 


"9. The Emperor of Austria signed a patent law for Protestants in the 
Slavo-Germanic provinces of the empire, the poincipe! points being 


as follows: independent action in religious and educational matters; 
Presbyterian church government, but with a consistory formed of Pro- 
testants nominated by the Emperor; the right to erect churches with 
steeples and bells, and to acquire property in all the provinces. Protes- 
tants are placed on an equal footing in civil and political matters with 
Roman Catholics throughout the empire. Matrimonial matters are for 
the present to be regulated by the civil code.—An earthquake took place 
by which a part of the City of Mendoza, in the Argentine Republic, was 
destroyed. About 7,000 lives were said to have been lost, and about 2,000 
houses thrown down. The loss of property was estimated at about fourteen 
millions of pounds sterling.—About this time, a disturbance broke out in 
British Honduras. Some Spaniards having stolen several head of cattle 
belonging to the Indians, took them to Corosal, a town in British Hon- 
duras, ‘The Indians then made an inroad into the British territory. 
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Two mili officers of the Royal Engineers, who were sent to demand 
an apology from the Indians, were taken prtsoners by them and sentenced 
todeath. Their lives were spared, but they were cruelly treated. 

1l. The States of Holstein rejected the proposals which the Danish 
Government made with the view of reconciling the interests of Denmark 
and Holstein.—The French Minister of Justice issued a circular warning 
the Roman Catholic priests in France not to interfere with politics, or in 
their pastoral addresses to criticise the Emperor’s policy, lest they should 
become amenable to Articles 201 and 204 of the Penal Code, which punishes 
offences of that kind with imprisonment or banishment. 

13. Fort Sumter surrendered to the Confederate commander after a bom- 
bardment, in which no one was killed or wounded.—Mytho, an important 
town at the southern extremity of Cochin China, captured by the French 
Vice-Admiral Charner. 

15. Proclamation by President Lincoln, of the United States, calling 
out the militia of the several States to the number of 75,000, and summon- 
ing both Houses of Congress to meet in an early session on the 4th July. 
—A street tramway, commencing near the west front of Westminster 
Abbey, and extending about a mile along Victoria-street, opened for 
traffic. About this time, street tramways, introduced by Mr. Train, were 
constructed in several districts of the metropolis. 

18, At Harper’s Ferry, the Federal commissioners, being pressed by a 
superior force, destroyed the armoury, arsenal, manufactory buildings, 
and 15,000 stand of arms, and then retired to Pennsylvania.— Consider- 
able commotion in the Chamber of Deputies of Turin in consequence of 
strong statements in censure of the ministry uttered by Garibaldi, to which 
Count Cavour replied with warmth. The king subsequently requested 
that there is | be no breach of friendship between the two patriots, 
and mutual explanations and reconciliation followed. 

23. A telegraph cable suspended between the Castle and the Calton 
Hill, Edinburgh, by means of which the time-gun at the Castle is to be 
discharged simultaneously with the descent of the time-ball on Nelson’s 
— Calton Hill, which is acted upon from Greenwich Obser- 
vatory. 

29, President Jefferson Davis sent a message to the Southern Congress 
respecting the war with the Federal States. In this message he announced 
that a permanent constitution of the Confederate States had been ratified. 

May 1. Meeting of both Houses of the Council of the Austrian empire, 
when the Emperor, in his opening speech, expressed his desire to promote 
ewe and to consolidate his empire.—A commercial treaty signed between 

rance and Belgium.—Gold diggings in operation on the Tangier river, 
about thirty miles from Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

15. The Literary Fund annual dinner, at which the Duc D’Aumale, 
son of the late King Louis Philippe, presided. 

21. Sunday School Jubilee at Halifax, Yorkshire, when upwards of 
36,000 attending the meeting in the Manufacturers’ Piece Hall. Eighty- 
seven schools were represented, some from a distance of sixteen miles.—A 
— signed by 10,000 inhabitants of Rome, forwarded tothe Emperor — 

apoleon, requesting him to withdraw the French troops from Rome. 

28. Foundation stone of a new church for Germans in —— laid by 
Count Bernstorff, the Prussian ambassador. About 60,000 Germans are 
now in London; of these, about 4,000 are supposed to live in Islington. 

June 7. Funeral of Count Cavour, Prime Minister of the kingdom of 
Italy. All the bodies of State, the authorities, and various deputations, 
joined the procession, which was attended by a vast concourse of the 
population of Turin. The theatres at Turin, Genoa, Milan, and elsewhere, 
were shut up for two evenings. 

10. The erican Federal troops repulsed by the Confederates at 
nag Bethel, a country village, about half-way between James river and 

ork river. 


2, Judgment given in the Court of Chancery in the case of the 
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Emperor of Austria v. Day and Kossuth. rg 4 this decision, 100,000,000 
Hungarian notes, printed by Messrs. Day for Kossuth, were ordered to be 
delivered up to be destroyed. - 

25. Baron Ricasoli, successor of Count Cavour, announced to the Turin 
Chamber of Deputies, that France had recognized the Kingdom of Italy. 

28. A murderous attack, made by a French nobleman, Baron de Vidil, 
upon his own son, in the public road, near Twickenham. At the trial, the 
son refused to give evidence against his father, and for this contempt of 
court, was imprisoned for one month; for the assault, the father was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

July 1. The Stade duties abolished, a pecuniary compensation being 
paid, of which Great Britain’s proportion was about 160,000/.—Treaty 

etween Great Britain and France for the introduction of Coolie free 
labourers to French colonies from India—to commence on July 1, 1862. 

4. Meeting of the extraordinary session of the Congress of the United 
States. The Congress authorized the employment of 500,000 volunteers, 
and voted a supply of 500,000,000 dollars to carry on the war. 

11. A public meeting at Guildhall, London, rejected, by a large majority, 
a aren to found a Public Free Library, under the Free Libraries Act. 

‘12. About midday, in Northumberland-street, Charing-cross, a money 
lenderf named Roberts, was killed, in self-defence, by a Major Murray, 
whose life he had previously attempted to destroy. 

14. A Leipsic student made an attempt to shoot the King of Prussia. 
The ball tore the King’s dress, and slightly grazed his shoulder. 

17. Mr. Cobden was entertained at dinner at the Mansion House, in cele- 
bration of the recent French Treaty. About 300 persons were present. 

21. The Confederates obtained an advantage over the Federalists in the 
Psp of Bull’s Run, near Manassas junction, after nine hours’ severe 

ghting. 

Aug. 16. The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, who had been on 
a visit to the Queen, left Osborne for the Continent. 

21. The Queen and Prince Consort left Osborne for Holyhead, on a visit 
to Ireland. They arrived at Dublin on the 22nd. 

24. The Queen and Prince Consort, with Prince Alfred, were pre- 
sent at a review of the troops at Curragh Camp. The Prince of Wales, 
who had been for some months at Curragh, in the performance of his 
military duties, was throughout the day at the head of his company of 
the Grenadier Guards. About 60,000 spectators were on the ground. 
After staying a few days in Ireland, and visiting Killarney, the Royal 
party ppoceetnl to Scotland, reaching Balmoral on the 31st. 

25. Fatal accident on the Brighton Railway, caused by a collision 
of two excursion trains in the Clayton Tunnel near Brighton. About 
twenty peceens were killed on the spot or died of their injuries; and 
many others were seriously injured. 

Sept. 2. Collision on the Hampstead Junction Railway, by which fifteen 
persons were killed, and many others severely injured. 

12. The steamer ‘Great Eastern’ disabled at sea in a heavy storm 
two days after leaving Liverpool, and obliged to put back to Cork ina 
state requiring extensive repairs before she can again undertake a voyage. 

15. An Exhibition of Italian Industry opened at Florence, by Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy. 

16. The Post Office Banks throughout-Great Britain. ~~ 
30. The Assembly of the Comitat of Pesth prevented from meeting, the 
soldiers having occupied the building the previous (Sunday) evening, 

and prevented the members from entering. 

Oct. 18. The King of Prussia crowned at Konigsberg with great pomp. 

3t. Opening of the Middle Temple Library by the Prince of Wales, 
— ny called to the bar, and admitted as a bencher of the Middle 
emp e. 

Nov. 2. A dreadful storm on the east coast of England, causing the 
loss of many lives. 
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XVII.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 
OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ETC. 


. Vatimesnil, M. French, jurist 

. Croly, Rev. Dr. George, poet and divine ° ° 

. Repton, J. Adey, architect and archeologist . ° 

Bunsen, Baron C. K, J., and theologian . 
. George Hamilton, Earl of Aberdeen, classical antiquarian 
—. Sharpe, John, general literature . 


Fairbairn, Sir Peter, civil engineer . 
- Baur, Dr. F. C., German theologian ° 
. Lindsay, Thomas, landscape painter in water-colours 
. Gore, Mrs. Catherine Grace, novelist ° . 
. Burford, Robert, panorama painter ° 
Pickersgill, H. , artist. 
le Donaldson, Dr. W. J. , philologist, &e. 
. Burnett, Sir Wm., M. D. , medicine, &c. . 
. Danby, Francis, R.A , painter . 
. Scribe, Augustin Eugine, dramatist 
. Braybrook, R, C. Neville, Lord, archaeologist 
. Cross, John, artist . ° ° 
. Rietschel, Ernest, German sculptor « . 
. Bu . Lady Charlotte, novelist, &c. . 
. Taylor, J. J., civil engineer . ° 
4 Vieat, Louis Joseph, civil engineer . 
Pasley, Gen. Sir W., civilengineer . 
. Baker, Miss Ann Elizabeth, topogra = and archeologis 
Hunter, Rev. Joseph, archeologist, 
. Henslow, Rev. J. 8., Professor of Botany. Cambridge 
; Cardwell, Edw. , Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford 
14. Bisho , George, astronomer . 
18. Hodg inson, Eaton, givilengineer. 
19. Sotheby, S. Leigh, ty typograp phical antiquary . 
23. Campbell, John, Lor biographer, &e. 
29, Elizabeth Barrett, poe 
July 4. Grainger, Richard, architect and Pe builder . 
6. Palgrave, Sir Francis, — and antiquary 
August 2. Hosking, Wm., architect, &c. ° 
9. Novello, Vincent, musician . ° 
11. Hayes, Catherine, singer. ° 
—. Passavant, Johann David, writer on ‘art. 
13. Atkinson, "Thomas Witlam, architect and travel 
. Quekett, Professor Richard, microscopist 
. Oastler, Richard, political writer . ° 
Francis, John, sculptor . ° 
. Niccolini, Giovanni Battistre, Italian poet 
Zwirner, M. German, architect 
. Schlosser, F. C., German historian 
Cusack, James W. , Surgeon. 
. Maudslay, Joseph, “engineer 
28. Pujol, Abel de, French ter 
30. Cunningham, Rev. J. W., poet and — 
4. Vandenhoff, John, actor ‘ ° 
9. Austin, Henry, civil engineer eo: 
12, Cubitt, Sir illiam, civil engineer ° 
17. Crawford, Wm. Sharman, politician ‘ 
25. Graham, Sir James R. G., statesman ° 
8. ia General Sir Howard, military engineer 
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ADVERTISING SHEET 


OF THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION.® 
ALLIANCE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds.) 


Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 


President. 
Str Moses MonrTerione, Barr. 


Directors. 

JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. MACNAGHTEN, Esq. 
G, Esq. Tuomas MasTERMAN, Esq. 
GeorGE H. Barnett, Esq. Jos. M. MontEriore£, Esq. 
BENJAMIN COHEN, Esq. Sir A. N. pE Roruscuixp, Bart. 


JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. LionEL N. DE Esq., 
WILLIAM GLADSTONE, Esq. M.P. 


Samver Gurney, Esq., M.P. OswaLp Esq. 
James HEME, Esq. Tuomas CHARLES Situ, Esq. 
Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Auditors —G. J. GoscHEN, Esq.— ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq.— 
O. A, Smitu, Esq. 

Bankers.—Messrs. BARNETT, HOARE, BARNETT & Co. 
Physician.—Grorce OWEN REEs, M.D., F.R.S., 26, Albemarle Street. 
Standing Counsel.— ARTHUR COHEN, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. PEARCE, PHILLIPS, WINCKWORTH, AND PEARCE, 
Surveyors.—Wyatt Parwortu, Esq.—Tuomas G. ALLason, Esq. 


Life Assurances are granted under an extensive variety of forms, 
with, or without, participation, and at moderate premiums ; the rates for 
the Younger Ages being lower than those of many of the older and most 
respectable Offices. 

Actual Service Risk within the United Kingdom in Volunteer Rifle 
and Artillery Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company's 
Policies. ‘ 

Fire Assurances, both at home and abroad, are accepted at very 
moderate premiums. 


The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies in 
force for five complete years. 


FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ATLAS FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Established 1808, 
And Empowered by Act of Parliament of the 54th Geo. III. ¢. 79. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman.—W. G. Prescott, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—Tuomas Cuapmay, Esq., F.R.S. 


Sr Baynes, Bart. e SamuUEL Eustace MAGAN, Esq. 

ArtTuur Epwarp CAMPBELL, Esq. Cart. ALEX. L. Montcomery, R.N. 

BENJAMIN Buck GREENE, Esq. JOSEPH PULLéEx, Esq. 

JOSEPH GROTE, Esq. Aveustus Rascn, Esq. 

JOHN GEORGE MacLean, Esq. i Puivip AINSLIE WALKER, Esq. 
ANSELI, Esq., F.R.S. Secretary.—RicHArD Ray, Esq. 


Solicitor.—Tnromas Brownrna, Esq. 
Bankers.—Messrs, PREscOoTT, GROTE, CAVE and CAVE. 


<This Office having been established upwards of 52 years, more than sufficient time 
has elapsed to test the soundness of the principles on which it has been conducted. 


During that period its prosperity and the magnitude of its operations have been con- 
stantly increasing. In the 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Pry Accumulated Premiums are over £1,700,000. And the Annual Income exceeds 
190,000. 

Bonuses have been declared on some Policies to an amount greater than the sum 
originally assured. 

Premiums have been extinguished, where the parties assured have applied the bonus 
in reduction of the Annual Premium. 

At the valuation up to Christmas, 1859, there existed a Surplus of £270,295,—the 
whole of which belonged to the Policy-holders. 

The next valuation will be made up to Christmas, 1864. Policieson the Participating 
Scale, in England or Ireland respectively, which may be effected hefore that date, will, 
if the parties be then alive, participate in the surplus in proportion to the time they 
mav have been in force. 

The sum of upwards of £3,500,000 has been paid during the existence of the Office 
for claims under Life Policies, of which amount a very considerable part was for Bonuses. 

Persons Assuring in Great Britain have the option of Participating Rates of Pre- 
nium, or of Non-Participating Rates. 

The Directors beg to announce that the rates of Premium have been recently revised 
and re-adjusted in accordance with a long experience, and that 

The New Scale will be found very advantageous to persons desiring to commence 
assuring early in life. 

The Non-Participating Scale is particularly adapted to parties wishing to assure a 
fixed sum only, at a fixed rate of Premium, and on-low terms. 

Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or by a limited number of Annual 
Payments. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


This Company undertakes the Assurance of almost every species of Property in the 
United Kingdom, at Rates of Premium and upon principles which will be found quite 
as advantageous to the interests of the Assured as those offered by any other Office. 
The Directors can confidently refer to tHe well-known character of the Company for 
liberality and promptitude in the discharge of claims made upon it during the many 
years it has been established. 


Renewals should be paid within fifteen days after the respective Quarter-days when 
they become due. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal], and any information needful to effect Life or Fire 
Assurances, may be obtained on application to the Office, No. 92, Cheapside, London, 
or to any of the Company’s Agents, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE CLERGY 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


_ ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


OFFICE, 3, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


qatrons. 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. ° 


Trustees, 


THE LORD BISHOPS OF LONDON AND WINCHESTER. THE DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER. THE ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 


Directors, 


Chairman.—THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
Deputy-Chairman.—F. L, WOLLASTON, Ese., M.A. 


Sir E. ANTROBUS, Bart., M.A. 
BENJAMIN G. BABINGTON, oad M.D. 
CHARLES JOHN BAKER, E 

THe ARCHDEACON OF BATH. 

Rev. CANON BLOMFIELD, M.A. 

Tue DEAN OF BRISTOL. 

Rev. J. C. BROWNE, D.C€.L. 

RICHARD CLARKE, Ese. 


Rev. J. D. GLENNIF, M.A. 
CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, Ese., M.A. 
Rev. CANON JENNINGS, M.A. « 
Rev. J. G. LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. HENRY MACKENZIE, M.A. 
Tur ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 
Tur DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 

Rev. CHARLES MARSHALL, M.A. 


Rev. CANON CURETON, D.D, 
Rev, ARTHUR P. gt B.A. 
Rev. C. B. DALTON, M.A. 
Rey. W. H. DICKINSON, M.A. 
Tus ARCHDEACON OF "ESSEX. Rev. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M. As 
ROBERT FEW, Ese. Rev. S. C. WILKS, M.A, 
Treasurers.—Sir E. ANTROBUS, Bart., M.A.—THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
Counsel. —~THOMAS BOURDILLON, Ese., M.A. Solicitors—Messrs. LEE AND BOLTON... 
Physician.—Dr. BABINGTON. 


Rev. JOSEPH TAYLOR, 


Consulting Actuary.—C. ANSELL, F.R.S., to the Atlas Assurance Office. 


Secretary.—Rev. J. HODGSON, M.A. nkers.—Merssrs. COUTTS anv CO. 
Auditors—Rev. A. WILSON, M.A—CHARLES BARBER, Ese—THOMAS KEEN, Ese.— 
GEORGE ASTON, Ese. 

Assistant Secretary.—FRANK WEBB, Ese. 

The clergy and all others qualified to make Assurances upon Life in this Society are 
informed that Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of Reduced Annual 
Premiums, viz., upon payment of “four-fifths” of the rates chargeable according to the 
Society's Table, subject to certain conditions. A Prospectus setting forth the table of 
pre rates, and the special conditions referred to, may be had by application at the 

ce 

Bonus.—The whole available Bonus is the sole property of Life Assurers; no part 
whatever is taken from it to be shared amongst proprietors. The greatest advantage to 
Life Assurers necessarily results from this principle of Mutual Assurance, that at the 
end of every fifth year, return is made to every Assurer of that which is then found to - 
be an excess of payment made by him, beyond that which the circumstances of the 
case required as proved by experience. 

Assurers have the privilege at the time of making an Assurance, of selecting the 
mode in which the Bonus, whenever due, shall be applied, 7.e., either in an immediate 
Cash payment, or to the reduction of the Annual Premium, or to the increase of the 
Capital sum assured. 

Next Bonus in 1866. Assurances made previously to such year will share therein. 


ma; be effected on LIVES, SURVIVORSHIPS, 
&c. &c., as stated in the Society’s Prospectus, to any amount 
not exceeding £5,000. 
The present Amount Assured upon Life exceeds . : - £3,200,000 
The Invested Capital is upwards of . 1,050,000 
The Average Income is upwards of . 130, 000 
Applications for Prospectuses, or further information, to be made at the Office, 3, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. (Entrance to the Office at No. 2.) 
This Society is strictly confined to the Clergy of the Church of England and of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, their Wives and Families, and the near relations of them- 
selves and Wives, and is distinguished from other institutions by the title of 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Trustecs. 


Lorp BATEMAN. Wm. JAMES MAXWELL, Exq. 

‘ Rosert CHEERE, Esq. RALPH CHARLES Price, Esq. 
JoserH Esq. Hon. E. T. Yorke, M.P., 
Cuas. T. Hotcomer, Esq. And other Gentlemen. 
Ricu. Harman Luoyp, Esq. 


Directors. 
Aveustus Guy, M.D., Chairman. Rose, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, JamEs Murray, Esq. 
TxHomAs BopprtneTon, Esq. Sir W. G. Ousetry, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
JoHuN Waite CaTeER, Esq. W. Peacock, Esq. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. RALPH CHARLEs Pricer, Esq. 
Sir James B. East, Bart., M.P. GeEORGE Russet, Esq. 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Esq. Tuos. G. SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
Rosert A. Gray, Esq. Captain L. S. Trnpar, R.N. 
Cuas. THOs. HOLCOMBE, Esq. Col. C. WETHERALL, K.C.T. 


Harman Lioyp, Esq. Right Hon. Sir Youne, Bart. 
Josavua Locxwoon, Esq. 


Auditors—THomMAS ALLEN, Esq., WILuAM Henry Jun., Esq. 
Hedical Officers.—J. W. M.D. Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D. 


Bankers.—Messrs. GLyNn, Mitts, and Co., 67, Lombard Street. Messrs. Hanrurrs 
aud Lioyps, 60, Lombard Street. 


Actuary and Secretary.—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 


‘The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and Sur- 
vivorships, the Sale and Purchase of Contingent and Deferred 
Annuities, Loans of Money on Mortgage, &c. 


The realized Assets of this Company amount to about Two Millions sterling. 
The Annual Income is about Three Hundred and Eighty-five ‘Thousand Pounds. 
~The number of existing Policies is upwards of Sixteen Thousand Five Hundred. 
The total Amount Assured exceeds Nine Millions. 


The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the whole surplus (less twenty per 
-cent. only) is distributed amongst the Assured. 


At the Division of Surplus in 1857 about £208,000 were added to the Sums Assure! 
under Participating Policies. 

The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of 
the Quinquennial Surplus. 


The Lives assured are permitted, in time of Peace, without extra charge, to reside in 
any country (Australia and California excepted) north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 33 degrees south latitude, or to pass pi a (not being seafaring persons by pro- 
fession) between any places lying in the same hemisphere distant more than 33 degrees 
from the Equator. 


All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees required on effecting Assurances are paid by the 
Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restrictions, from Income 
Tax, as respects so much of their income as they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 


The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, Prospectuses, and Forms, 
may be had, or will be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the 
Company’s Agents. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 


THE ECONOMIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


_ ESTABLISHED 1823, 


DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esa., Deputy Chairman. 
ALFRED KINGSFORD BARBER, Esq. | SIR ALEX. DUFF GORDON, Bart. 
HENRY BARNETT, Esq. Rear-ApMIRAL ROBERT GORDON. 
THe Rr. Hox. E. PLEYDELL BOU-|} CHARLES MORRIS, Esq. 

VERIE, M.P. GEORGE KETTILBY RICKARDS, Esq. 
EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. | AUGUSTUS KEPPEL STEPHENSON, 
PASCOE CHARLES GLYN, Esq. Esq. 

Actuary.—JAMES JOHN DOWNES, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Secretary.—ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Esq. 


The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 


Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Polices to the extent 
of £1,365,000. 


The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 per Cent. on 
the Premiums paid, amounted to £475,000. 


8,471 Policies are now in force, yielding an annual income of £189,000, 
assuring the sum of £6,697,572, which, with £610,827 Bonus 
additions, makes a total of £7,308,399. 


The Invested Capital is £1,911,505, producing upwards of £74,000 
—thus making the present Annual Income of the Society above 
£263,000. 


Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps will not affect 
the validity of Policies, 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on application to 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
SECRETARY, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


INSTITUTED 1762. 


Directors. 
Tae Rigut Hon. Lorp Trepecar, President. 
Sanver Joxes, ., Vice-President. 
Frepericx Esq., Vice-President. 


Wrttram Dacrts Apams, Esq. Perer Manrttneav, Esq. 
JOHN CHARLES Burcorns, Esq. | Joun Moore, 

Lorp GrorGE Henry CAVENDISH, M.P. CHARLES Pott, . 
FREDERICK CowPeR, Esq. Rev. Joun Russet, D.D. 
RICHARD GOSLING, Esq. James SPICER, Esq. 

Pure HARDWICK, Esq. Joun CHARLES TEMPLER, Esq. 


Capital.—31st December, 1860 :—£2,730,006 in the 3 per Cents. £3,006,253 on Mort- 
gage of Freehold Estates. 2£300,000 on Debentures. £83,590 Advanced on Policies. 

Income.— Arising from the Interest on the above Capital, and the Annual Premiums 
on existing Policies, £400,000 per annum. 

Division of Profits or Bonus.—Two-thirds of the clear Surplus Stock are decennially 
appropriated as a Reversionary Bonus, but parties may receive the value in present 
money of such reversionary benefits, or may apply them in reduction of their future 
Annual Premiums. In the event of a participating policy becoming aclaim between 
the decennial periods of division, it receives a further addition in respect of every 
annual premium become due and paid thereon since the preceding appropriation ; so 
that the profits are to a certain extent distributed annually. 

The remaining third of the Surplus is reserved for security, and as an accumulating 
fund for future distribution. 

The sum paid by way of Bonus, or for Additions to claims on death, and for Addi- 
tions redeemed in the ten years ending 31st Décember, 1859, exceeds THREE 
MILLIONS AND a HAtr. 

Advances on Policies.—The Directors under a recent By-law are prepared to t 


Loans on unencumbered policies effected in this Office, not excéeding nine-tenths of 
the value of such policies. 


TABLE OF ANNUAL Premiums per Cent. for assuring any sum from £50 to £10,000 upon 
the Life of any Healthy Person from the Age of Eight to Sixty-seven. 


For the For the For the For the 
Age. whole Life. Age. whole Life. Age. whole Life. Age. whole Life. 
8to | £.s. d. £.s. £.s. d. £.s. 
14 117 #7 28 2111 42 311 8 56- 510 1 
15 118 7 29 212 3 43 313 8 57 514 0 
16 119 8 30 213 5 44 315 9 58 518 2 
17 2 0 8 31 214 7 45 31711 59 6 2 8 
18 218 32 215 9 46 40 2 69 674 
19 2.2 8 33 217 1 47 427 61 612 4 
20 23 7 34 218 5 48 45 1 62 617 9 
21 2 4 6 35 219 10 49 4 710 63 7 3 «7 
22 25 4 36 814 50 410 8 64 7 #9210 
23 26 3 37 3 210 51 413 6 65 716 9 
24 27 1 38 3 4 6 52 416 5 66 841 
25 28s 1 39 3 6 2 53 419 7 67 812 1 
26 29 1 40 3 711 54 5 210 _ 
27 210 1 41 3 9 9 55 5 64 


The EquiTaB.e Socrety now offers to Insurers the Security of a very large Capital, 
and, in the present position of the Society, confers a right to participate, after payment 
of the Sixth Annual Premium, in the Profits of the Office, such Profits being acel 
by the accumulations from a large Surplus reserved out of former Divisions of Profit. 

When the Income, the early Division of Profits, the regularly published Annual 
Expenses of this Office, and the very large proportion which the Capital bears to the 
whole amount of the sums assured, together with the additions upon them, are taken 


' into consideration, the public may clearly perceive the great advantages it holds out to 


new 
By Order of the Court of Directors, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
om A Weekly Court is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o’Clock, at the 
Society's House, near Blackfriars Bridge, to receive Proposals for new Assurances ; 
and attendance is given at the Office every day from Ten to Four o'clock ; where, 
upon Application, the Results of the Proposals may be known. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


Incorporated a.pD. 1720, 


FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 


Head Office.—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL. 


JouN ALEX. Hankey, Esq., Governor, 
Bonany Dosree, Jun., Esq., Sub-Governor, 
Parrick F, Roserrson, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


NATH. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
J.ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
R. BAGGALLAY, Esq. 

H. Bonnam Bax, Esq. 
JAMES Biytu, Esq. 
EpwarpD Bopp, Esq. 
Epw. Burmester, Esq. 
CHaBLES CraWLey, Esq. 


Directors. 
Sir Frep. Currie, Bart. 
F. G. DaLcrerty, Esq. 
JOHN ENTWISLE, Esq. 
R. GILLEsPIE, Jun., 
H. GeorGE Gorvon, Esq. 
EDWIN Gow_ER, Esq. 
S. Grecson, Esq. M.P. 
A.C, GUTHRIE, Esq. 


Lovis Huth, Esq. 
Cuarces Esq. 
JOHN Esq. 

Cart. R. W. Petty, R.N. 
Davip PowELL, Esq. 
ALEXANDER TROTTER, Esq. 
B. Watson, Esq. 
Lestock P. WILson, Esq. 


WEST END OFFICE, No. 7, PALL MALL, 


Committee.—Two Members of the Court in rotation, and Henry Krnascore, Esq., and 
JOHN Tipp Pratt, Esq. Scoonts, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
H. Barey, Esq. 
This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a period exceeding ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY YEARS, having issued its first Policy on the 7th of June, 1721. 


Two-thirds, or 66 per cent., of the entire Profits are given to the Assured. 


Policies may be opened under any of the following plans, viz. :— 

At a low rate of premium, without participation in profits, or at a somewhat higher 
rate, entitling the Assured, either after the first five years, to an annual abatement of 
premium for the remainder of life, or, after payment of the first premium, to a partici- 
pation in the ensuing Quinquennial Bonus. 


The high character which this ancient Corporation has maintained during NEARLY 
A CENTURY AND A HaLr, secures to the public a full and faithful declaration of profits. 


The Corporation bears the whole expenses of Management, thus giving to the 
Assured, conjoined with the protection afforded by its Corporate Fund, advantages 
equal to those of any system of Mutual Assurance. 


All Policies are issued FREE FROM STAMP DUTY, or from charge of any de- 
scription whatever, beyond the Premium. 


The Fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporation. 
Annuities are granted by the Corporation, payable half-yearly. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Manager—Tuos, B, BATEMAN, Esq. | 


« Common Assurances, One Shilling and Sixpence per Cent. 
Hazardous Assurances, Two Shillings and Sixpence per Cent. 
Doubly Hazardous Assurances, Four Shillings and Sixpence per Cent. 
Foreign and Special Assurances accepted at moderate Rates, 


Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained by either a written or 
personal application to the Actuary, the Manager of the Fire Department, or to the 


Superintendent of the West End Office. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
Directors. 


Tuomas NEwMAN Hont, Esq., Chairman. 
JaMEs Gorvon Murpocu, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Tomas G. BarcLaY, Esq. GEORGE FIELD, Esq. 

James C, C. BELL, Esq. Georce Hrssert, Esq. 
CHARLES Cave, Esq. SaMUEL Esq. 

Epw. H. CaarmMan, Esq. Frepericx Patrison, Esq. 
GerorGE CotTan, Esq. R. Rosrxson, Esq. 
Grorct Henry CurTLer, Esq. Martin T. Suiru, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Davipson, Esq. Newman Esq. 


Security.—The Assured are protected from the liabilities attaching to mutual 
assurance by a fund of a million and a half sterling, of which nearly a million is 
actually invested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class 
debentures and mortgages in Great Britain. 

Profits.—Four-fifths, or eighty per cent. of the profits are assigned to Policies every 
fifth year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium, 

Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the surrender of a Policy, 
either by a cash payment or the issue of a Policy free of premium. 

Poor pas Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards 
of 1,750,000/. 

Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 

Office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
*,* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, | 


Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
CureF OFFice, RoyaAt EXcHANGE, Lonpon; Brancnu, 29, PALL MALL. 
Ocravits WicRAM, Esq., Governor, GroRGE Pearkes Barciay, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Sir Joan Henry PELty, Bart., Deputy-Governor. ° 


Henry Esq. JAMES STEWART Hopcson, Esq. 
Rosert Barcvay, Esq. Wumor Esq 

JOHN GARRATT CaATTLEY, Esq. Tue Ear or LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 
EpwakpD MAXWELL DanizELL, Esq. CHARLES JOHN Mannie, Esq. 
Davripson, Esq. Hensy NE Esq. 

Tuomas Dent, Esq. CHARLES Rosrxson, Esq. 
ALEXANDER Drvce, Esq. Samvet Leo Scuuster, Esq. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EpMANN, Eric CARRINGTON SmiTH, Esq. 
CHARLES FaRQuHARSON, Esq. Esq. 
RIVERSDALE WILLIAM GRENFELL, Esq. JOsePH Somes, Esq., M.P. 
Rosert AMApDEus HeEatu, Esq. Wa Esq. 
Tettow Hrssert, Esq. CuarLes Barine Youne, Esq. 


Secretary—R. P. STEELE, Esq. Manager of the Marine Department—H. Warne, Esq. 
Hanager of the Fire Department—Epwp. Brrp, Esq. Actuary—T. B. Wrsser, Esq. 
Cashier and Accountant—J. Hooper, Esq. Consulting Surgeon—S. SoLty, Esq., F.R.S. 
Free, Lire, and Marre Assurances on Liberal Terms, 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years, 

Any Sum up to £15,000 insured on the same Life. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with exemption, under Royal Charter, from the 

Liabilities of Partnership. 

A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half. 

The Corporation have always allowed the a aed to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, 
or Volunteer Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of charge. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


CHIEF OFFICES :—2, High Street, Wrexham; 49, Moorgate Street, London, E.C.; 
77, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Trustees: 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Boston. FREDERICK RICHARD West, Esq. 
Tue Ricgut Hon. Lorp 'TREDEGAR. THE VERY Rev. THE DEAN oF St. ASAPH. 


Sm Watxrm Wynn, Bart., Henry Tuomas, Esq., Chairman of the 
Glamorganshire Quarter Sessions. 


COLONEL MYDDELTON M.P., THoMaAS Brassey, Esq., 4, Great George 
Lord-Lieut. of the County of Denbigh. Street, Westminster, and ;Lowndes 
TOWNSHEND MAINWARING, Esq., M.P. Square, London. 


CoLonEL M.P., Lord-Lieut. of | OWEN, Esq., Barnsbury, London. 
the County of Brecknock. 


Chairman of the Board of Directors: ‘ 
‘THomas Barnes, Esq., M.P., Farnworth, near Manchester, and the Quinta, Salop. 


LIFE, 

Stamps paid by the Office. 

Medical Referees paid for their Reports. 

Profits—Eighty per cent. returned. 

Office Expenses very moderate, and chiefly borne by the Fire Department, so as to 
increase the Bonus. 

No liability incurred by the Assured as in Mutual Offices. 

Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps assured without extra charge. 


FIRE. 
Moderate Premiums, Prompt and liberal settlement of losses. 


ANTHONY DILLON, Secretary to the Company. 
AGENTS WANTED where the Company is not at present efficiently represented. 


THE GENERAL 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1837. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION 
DIRECTORS. 


THomas CHALLIS, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
THoMAS BRIDGE SIMPSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


JACOB GEORGE Cope, Esq. Gero. S. FREEMAN, Esq. 

Wi.11aM DELF, Esq. CHARLES JAMES HEATH, Esq. 

Joun Drxon, Esq. James Esq., M.P. 

BENJAMIN EpainerTon, Esq. The Rt. Hon. C. P. Vitirers, M.P.. 

Joun T. FLETCHER, Esq. Epwarp WILSON, Esq. 
Secretary.—THoMAS Price, LL.D. Fire Manager—FRAncis CUTHBERTSON, Esq. 


IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Four-fifths of the Profits divisible, by the Com- 
pany’s Deed of Settlement, amongst Assurers on the Participating Table. 

The Policies of the Company are paid when the Renewal Premium is received within 
the Tarrty Days oF GRACE. 

No charge for Stamps is made on Life Assurance Policies issued by the Company. 

No extra premium required for service in Volunteer Rifle Corps. 

All business relating to Life Insurances, Deferred Annuities, and Family Endow- 
ments, transacted on liberal terms. 

IN THE FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houses, Furniture, Stock-in-Trade, Mills, Mer- 
chandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, Farming Stock, and other Risks, Insured at moderate 
Rates. Losses by Explosion of Gas made good by the Company. ° 

Premiums for renewal of Fire Policies ber during the Days of Grace, whether a 

has occurred or not, unless advised that renewal was not intended. 

LOANS are advanced on Personal Security, and the Deposit of a Life Policy. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


COMPLETION 


OF 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Tue Eneitsh Cyrciopxpia is published in Four Divisions, each 
Division being complete in itself. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPZDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPZDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY: 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Each Division of the English Cyclopsedia is sold as a separate Work. 


GEOGRAPHY, 4 Vols.,£2 2 0 or 2 Vols., half morocco, £2 10 0 
BIOGRAPHY, 6 Vols, 3 0 0 3 Vols., - 312 0 
NATURAL HISTORY, 4 Vols, 2 2 0 2 Vols, 210 0 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 8 Vols, 416 0 4 Vols, 512 0 


*,* For full details, see Prospectus, which ey be had from the Publishers, or through 


\ 


‘From THE Tres. Oct. 4, 1861. 

“ As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is, however, aceite to give any 
sufficient impression of an aggregate which includes somewhere or other all the informa- 
tion generally required upon every conceivable topic. A good Encyclopaedia, as every 
one knows, is a compendious library ; and though students may, require further imforma- 
tion upon some points than its summaries contain, even students will be surprised in 
this instance to find the materials at their disposal when they once adopt the habit of 
resorting to its pages. For all practical purposes a large proportion of the articles may 
be said to be exhaustive; they are accurate to a degree which will strikeeven those who 
know what pains have been taken to render them so; and, as they are concise as well 
as full, every column being rammed like a sky-rocket, the owner has a reservoir out of 
all proportion to the library shelves it will occupy.” 


From THE SATURDAY REVIEW. SEPT. 28, 1861. 

“Upon the whole, then, we are able to speak very favourably of this new Cyclopmedia. 
‘Its great recommendation is not its comparative cheapness (though the cost only 
averages about half a guinea a volume), but its originality, completeness, and general 
trustworthiness. We may express a hope that its enterprising publisher will have no 
reason to regret his considerable venture. He is not likely, we think, to have to com- 
plain of want of patronage, if it is sufficiently remembered that any one of his four 
great Divisions may be purchased separately as a work complete in itself. Few may be 
able to afford the whole series; but there are many who will be glad to procure, for 
example, a Biographical Dictionary, while others will require, for their peculiar tastes 
2 studies, the Geographical Cyclopedia, or those of the Arts and Sciences, or of Natural 

istory. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C 
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CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


To be completed in 8 Vols., 8vo., with Steel and {Woodcut Illustrations. 


Price £3. 16s. 6d. 


» 


Vols. I. to IV., carry the History to the Revolution of 1688. 

Vols. V. and VL., continue the History to the close of the American War in 1783. 

Vol. VIL, terminates with the Peace of Paris, 1814. 

Vol, VILL, completing the entire Work, to be published early in 1862, brings down the 
historical narrative to 1848; with a view of National Progress to 1861. 


*.* The work is sold separately, in Volumes; Vols. I. to VI., price 98. each; Vol. VII., 
10s. 6d.; and also in Parts (Nos. 1 to 54), price One Shilling each. Part 55, 
completing the Seventh Volume, price 3s. 6d. Part 56, commencing Vol. VIII., 
will be published in December, price 3s, 6d. 


The writer of this work proposed that his History should be a Domestic eine as 
well as aState History—that it should include notices of Manners and of Common Life 
—of Productive Industry and Commercial Intercourse—of Learning, Literature, and the 
Arts—of all those matters illustrating the condition of the People, which are essentially 
connected with the Civil, Military, and Religious Annals of the Country. The Author 
of this History has endeavoured to present a true and impartial picture of events and 
opinions as far as he could realise them; to show how the Past has its never-ceasing 
influence upon the Present; how, after many struggles, monarchical and aristocratic 
institutions have been tending towards a complete union with the largest amount of civil’ 
and religious liberty; how, whilst the spirit of Protestantism has been invariably allied 
with the progress of social reforms and national independence, the principle of toleration 
has been steadily working its way to compel the universal right of liberty of conscience. 

In regard to the Foreign relations of our country, the Author of the Popular History 
has preferred a just patriotism to a cosmopolitan liberality. 


LORD BROUGHAM. TIMES, 
“Te Porputar History or Encuann| “ This is the history for English youth.” 
or CHARLES Kyicut is of a somewhat | January 12, 1860. 
higher price (comparing it with works SPECTATOR. 
issuing in penny numbers) ; but the plates, | —« As an immense store-house—some two 
as well as the paper, are greatly superior, _ thousand pages of facts bearing upon the 
aud its literary merits are of a very high | history, religion, literature, arts, manners, 
order, Indeed, nothing has ever appeared | and life of England from the Romans to 
superior, if anything has been published the Revolution of 1688, KNIGHT’s POPULAR 
equal, to the account of the state of com- | Hisrory of ENGLAND is beyond all question 
merce, government, and society at different a very remarkable work. Not the least 
periods.” —Address on Popular Literature, remarkable feature init perhaps is the 
at the Meeting of the National Association freshness of feeling and the catholicity of 
Jor the Promotion of Social Science, October | mind which still inspire a man, whom 
12, 1858. many yet associate with nothing else than 
_ STER REVIEW, the utilitarianism of the ‘Useful Know- 


.,. | ledge Society.’”’ 
Knight’s book well deserves its ATHENZEUM, 
name; it will be emphatically popular, and | 


nam “Meantime, we very cordially recom- 
it will gain its popularity by genuine merit. | mend Mr. Knight’s volumes to the readers 


whom they seek. We know of no History 
of England so free from prejudice, so 
thoroughly honest and impartial, so stored 
with facts, fancies, and illustrations—and 
therefore none so well adapted for school 
or college as this ‘Popular History of 
| England.’ ” 


it is as good a book of the kind as ever 
was written.” 


CAMBRIDGE INDEPENDENT. 
“Nothing that we have ever met with 
has.been published superior to this excellent | 
and popular history.” 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
November, 1861. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


DDRESS AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Dublin, August 1861. By Lorp Brovcuam, Revised, 
with Notes. 8vo. Is. . 
II. 
PxELORATIONS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
Accounts of the Savage Tribes, and the Chase of the Gorilla, 


Nest-building Ape, By M. Pau. Du Cuaittu. 10th Thousand. 
Illustrations. 8yo. 21s, 


III. 
IFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from MS. Papers. By Earu Stannope. Portrait. 
Vols. I. and II, Post 8vo. 21s. 


IV. 


FUSroRY AND HEROES OF MEDICINE. By J. 
RUTHERFURD RUvSSELL, Portraits. 8vo. 15s. 


HE DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS OF MODERN 
THEOLOGY. By A. C. Tart, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 


Svo. 9s. 


ERMONS PREACHED IN . LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. 


By. W. Txsomson, D.D., Lord Bishop Designate of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


VU. 
QOEETICISM 5 a Retrogressive Movement in Theology 
and Philosophy. By Lorp Linpsay, 8vo. 9s. 


UNDAY ; its Origin, History, and Present Obligations ; 
being the Bampron Lectures for 1860. By James A. Hessey, 
D.C.L. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 


UGGESTIONS ON POPULAR EDUCATION. By 


Nassau W. Senror. 8vo. Qe. 
X. 
FyStORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


With a Detailed Account of the Spanish Armada. By J. 
Loturor 4th Thousand. Portraits. 


xI. 
WO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE 


DANISH ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN. By Horace 
Marryat. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS—continued. 
XII. 
RREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES 
THE FIRST. By Joun Forster. Post 8vo, 128 


XIII. 


HE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641. By Jouy 
Forster. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE LATE GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT WILSON, during his Travels, Personal Services, 
and Public Events, 1812-14. Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


XV. 
GECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS DURING THE 
FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA IN 1812. By Genera. 
SIR ROBERT WILSON. 2nd Hdition. Plans. 8vo. 15s. 
XVI. 
IARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
ABBOTT, LORD COLCHESTER, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 1802-17. Edited by his Son. Portrait. 3 vols. Svo. 42s. 


XVII. 


HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY 


DESPATCHES, &c. Edited by hisSon. Map. Vols. I. to VII. 
Svo. 20s. each. 


HE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By A. Beresrorp Hope, Iilustrations. 
8vo. 12s, 
XIX. 


CELAND; ITS VOLCANOES, GEYSERS, AND 
GLACIERS. Explored in a Summer Excursion. By ComMANDER 
C. S. Forses, R.N. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s. 


XxX. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By Sm Francis B. 
Heap, Bart. 4th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 
NCIENT LAW: ITS CONNECTION WITH THE 


EARLY HISTORY OF SOCIETY, AND ITS RELATION 
TO MODERN IDEAS. By H. Sumner Maine, 8vo. 12s, 


XXII. 


THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE DETER- 
MINED. By the late Joun Austin. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


XXIII. 
HE GREAT SAHARA. WANDERINGS SOUTH 


OF THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS. By Rev. H. B. Tristram. 
Tilustrations. Post 8vo. 15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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NEW WORK OF MESSRS. CHAMBERS. 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS have commenced a New Work, entitled— 


THE BOOK OF DAYS, 


which, while periodical in the mode of its publication, will have the 
advantage of forming a complete Work in two, or, at the utmost, three 
volumes. It will consist of 


IL. 
MATTERS CONNECTED WITH THE CHURCH 
KALENDAR, 


including the Popular Festivals, Saints’ Days, and other Holidays, with 
illustrations of Christian Antiquities in general. 


Il. 
PHENOMENA CONNECTED WITH THE SEASONAL 
CHANGES, 


FOLK-LORE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM— 


namely, Popular Notions and Observances connected with Times and 
Seasons. 


NOTABLE EVENTS, BIOGRAPHIES, AND ANECDOTES 
CONNECTED WITH DAYS OF THE YEAR. 


V. 
ARTICLES OF POPULAR ARCHAOLOGY, 


of an entertaining character, tending to illustrate the progress of 
Civilization, Manners, Literature, and Ideas in these Kingdoms, 


VI 


CURIOUS FUGITIVE AND INEDITED PIECES. 

It is the desire of the Editors, by this Work—while not discouraging 
the progressive spirit of the age—to temper it with affectionate feelings 
towards what is poetical and elevated, honest and of good report, in 
the old national life; while in no way discountenancing great material 
interests, to evoke an equal activity in those feelings beyond self, on 
which depend remoter but infinitely greater interests; to kindle and 
sustain a spirit of patriotism, tending to unity, peace, and prosperity in 
our own state, while not exclusive of feelings of benevolence, as well as 
justice, towards others. It is the Editors’ wish that these volumes 
should be a repertory of old fireside ideas in general, as well as a 
means of improving the fireside Wisdom of the present day. They re- 
spectfully invite contributions from all who enter into their views. 


The Work will be printed in a new, elegant, and readable type, and will 
be Illustrated with an abundance of Wood Engravings. 


It will appear in Weekly Sheets, at 2d.; Monthly Parts, at 9d.; and in 
Yearly Volumes, at 10s., elegantly bound in cloth, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47, Paternoster Row, London; 
And 339, High Street, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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Important Announcement. 


Now Publishing, 


THE 


ECONOMIC AND COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Containing nearly Eighty Thousand Words, 


And presenting in a remarkably compact and handy form, and consequently at a small 
price, not only the best substance of a large and expensive Dictionary, but much that is 
not usually given in such works, including Classical and Foreign Words in common use, 
and many Terms of Art and Science. 


BY ARNOLD J. COOLEY, 


Author of ‘CrcLopa@pra oF Practica, Receipts, Processes, AND Data, IN ALL 
THE ARTS OF LirrE, AND CIVILISATION,’ ETC. 


The following are the principal features of the Dictionary :— 


ist. It presents every word of importance in the language, including (what are not 
generally given elsewhere) Participal and other Derivative Forms. 

2nd. The Definitions of words have been carefully attended to, and are sufficiently 
clear, full, and accurate to meet the wants of the humblest classes, as well as those of 
the student and critical inquirer. These definitions are given on a plan which will be 
eyo to render the work not merely an expository, but also a synonymous English 

ictionary. 

3rd. Words, in respect to the pronunciation or spelling of which usage or orthoépists 
differ, have such diverse pronunciation or spelling appended in the vocabulary, that the 
opinions and practice of our leading contemporary and previous writers are at once 
ascertained without having to refer to their respective works, 

4th. A large number of Classical and Foreign words—now s0 freely introduced into 
the pages of our current and periodical literature—with a copious collection of the 
Terms of Modern Art and Science, are given. 

5th. The system of indicating the sounds of the vowels by figures placed over them, 
has been superseded by the introduction of ‘ Phonotypes,’ which, by appealing to the eye, 
or falling in with previous impressions, become self-explanatory after a single reference 
to the ‘KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION,’ given at the commencement of the work. 

6th. Abbreviations of a simple nature, and easily learned, are made use of for the 
purpose of saving space and keeping the work within the limits of an ordinary hand- 
book. Thus, while Sheridan’s Dictionary extends to about 37,000 words, and Walker’s 
to 33,178, this Dictionary contains more than double the number of either. 

wth. The method to be adopted of issuing the work in Weekly Numbers at 2d., and 
Monthly Parts at 8d., places it within the reach of those who have hitherto been 
compelled, from their cost, to forego the purchase of any one of the higher class of 
Dictionaries ; whilst it gives the Working-man a chance, for the first time, of possessing 
a high-class English Dictionary by a trifling periodical outlay. - 
To be completed in Bight Monthly Parts, bel = each, or about Thirty Weekly Numbers, 

at 2d. each. 


A portion of Introductory matter will be given Weekly and 
Monthly till completed. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH ; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BCOKSELLERS. 
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WORKS IN ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, &c., &c., 
PUBLISHED BY 


LOCKWOOD AND 
7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL. 


HE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART. 
Exhibiting the most important Improvements and Discoveries of the past year in 
Mechanics and the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology 
and Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy. By JoHN Tis, 
F.S.A. (Published annually.) 
*,* This work records the proceedings of the principal scientific societies, and ix 


indispensable for such as wish to possess a faithful picture of the latest novelties of 
science and the arts. 


ATDE-MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY SCIENCES; framed 
from Contributions of Officers of the different Services, and edited hy a Com- 
mittee of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Three Vols., royal 8vo, upwards of 500 
Engravings and Woodcuts, in extra cloth boards, and lettered, 41. 10s.; or may be had 
in six separate parts, paper boards, 
HE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM-ENGINE. By Dr. Ernst ALBan, 
Practical Machine Maker, Plau, Mecklenburg. Translated from tl:e German, by 
Wiu1aM Pore,C.E., F.R.A.S., Assoc. Inst.C.E. 8vo, with 28 fine Plates, 16s. 6d. cloth. 


A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ESSAY ON OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES. With 13 large Folding Plates. By Gzorce W. Bucs, M. Inst. C.E. 
‘ Second Edition, corrected by W. H. Bartow, M. Inst. C.E. Imperial 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


HE PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER. By G. Dryspate 
Dempsey, Civil Engineer. Fourth Edition, Revised and greatly extended, With 


71 double quarto plates, 72 Woodcuts, and Portrait of G. STEPHENSON. One large Vol. 
4to. 21. 128-6d. eleth. 


N IRON SHIP-BUILDING; with Practical Examples and Details, 

in Twenty-four Plates, together with Text containing Descriptions, Explanations, 

and General Kemarks. By JouHn GrantHaM, C.E., Consulting Engineer, and Naval 
Architect. Second Edition, Atlas of Plates, with separate Text, price 11. 5s. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
LEVELLING. By Freperick W. Sims, M., Inst. C.E. Fourth Edition, with 
the addition of Mr. Law’s Practical Examples for setting out Railway Curves, and 
Mr. Trautwine’s Field Practice of Laying out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates ani 
numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* Trautwine on Laying out Circular Curves is also sold separately. Price 5s. sewed. 


PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. By FRepeErick W. Simms, M, Inst. 
C.E. Second Edition, with Additions by W. Davis Hasxoui,C.E. Imperial 8vo, 
numerous Woodcuts and i6 Folding-Plates, 12. 1s. cloth. 


(TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING OF ESTATES, Annuities, 

Advowsons, &c., and for the renewing of Leases; also, for valuing Reversionary 
Estates, Deferred Annuities, next Presentations, &c. By Inwoop, Architect. 
} Seventeenth Edition, with considerable additions. 12mo, cloth, 7s. 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF DESIGNING, 
MEASURING, AND VALUING ARTIFICERS’ WORKS}; with 43 Plates and 

Woodcuts. Edited by Epwarp Dosson, Architectand Surveyor. Second Edition, with 

Additions on Design, by E. Lacy GaxBett, Architegt. Une Vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 9s. 


GENERAL TEXT-BOOK, for the Constant Use and Reference of 

Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Solicitors, Auctioneers, Land Agents, ani 
Stewards. By Epwarp Ryne, Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor; to which are added 
several chapters on Agriculture and Landed Property. By Professor DoNALDsON. One 
large thick Vol., 8vo; with numerous Engravings, 11. 8s., cloth, 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY. By 
Tomas TREDGOLD, Civil Engineer. Illustrated by fifty-three Engravings, a 

epee of the Author, and several Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. Edited by PETER 
ARLOW, F.R.S, One large Volume, 4to, 21. 2s., in extra cloth. 


HiNTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By Georce 


Architect, Author of “ The Palace of Architecture,” &c. 2nd Edition. With 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, extra cloth, 7s. 
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WORKS IN ENGINEERING, &c.—continued. 
THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP COMPANION. 


Comprising a great variety of the most useful Rules in Mechanical Science, 
with numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results. By W. TEMPLETON, 
Author of “The Engineer's Common-Place Book,” &c. Sixth Edition, with 11 Plates. 
12mo, price 5s., bound and lettered. 


THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUITIES, 
With TABLES of LOGARITHMS for the more difficult computations of Interest, 

Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their applications and uses for Mercantile and State 

purposes. By F. THomay, of the Société Crédit Mobilier, Paris. 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 


HE ENGINEER'S, ARCHITECT’S, AND CONTRACTOR’S 
POCKET BOOK (Weate’s) for 1862. With Drary of Events and Data con- 
nected with Engineering, Architecture, and the kindred Sciences. The present year's 
Volume is much improved by the addition of various useful articles. With 8 Copper- 
plates, and numerous Woodcuts, in roan tuck, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE BUILDER’S AND CONTRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK (Weale’s) 
for 1862. Containing the latest prices for work in all branches of the Building 
Lema hip items numbered for easy reference. Fifth Edition, 12mo, cloth boards, 
ettered, 4s. 


THE TIMBER MERCHANT’S AND BUILDER’S COMPANION ; 
containing new and copious TABLES, &c. &e. By Dowsrixe, Timber 
Merchant, Hull. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 3s., cloth. 


A SYNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. Alphabetically 
+% Arranged. Designed as a Manual for Travellers, Architects, Surveyors, Engi 
neers, Students, Naval Officers, and other Scientific Men.’ By the Rev. Jonn Carr, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge. Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 


THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE; or, Book of Lines for Car- 

penters, founded on the late PETER NIcHOLSON’s standard work. <A New Edition, 
revised by ARTHUR AsuPiTeL, Arch. F.S.A.3 together with Practical Rules on Draw- 
ing, by GEoRGE Pyne, Artist. With 74 Plates, 4to, price 1, 1s., cloth. 


REATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF TIMBER, CAST IRON, 
MALLEABLE IRON, and other Materials. By Peter Bariow, F.RS., Hon. 
Mem. Inst. C.E.,&c. A New Edition, by J. F. Heatuer, M.A., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, with Additions by Pror. Wixu1s of Cambridge. ‘With Nine 
Illustrations, 8vo, 16s., cloth. 


(THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and Farmer’s and Cattle Breeder’s 
Assistant. A Compendium of Husbandry. By Wittram Youatt, Esq., VS. 
Member of the Royal Agri. Soc. of England; Author of “The Horse,” “Cattle,” &c. 
Tenth Edition, much Enlarged, with Numerous Engravings, 8vo, price 12s. cloth, lettered. 


[THE LAND VALUER’S BEST ASSISTANT, being Tables, on a 
very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of Estates. By R, Hupson, 


Civil Engineer. New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, price 4s., bound. 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY. Including Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Dia-Magnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Mayno-Electricity, and the Electric 
By Henry M. Noap, Ph. D., F.C.S., Lecturer on St. George's 


Hospital. Fourth Edition, entirely re-written, illustrated by 500 Woodcuts, &vo, 
1l. 4s., cloth. Sold also in Two Parts; Part I. Electricity and Galvanism, 8vo, 16s. 
cloth. Part IJ. Magnetism and the Electric Telegraph, 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 
DESIGNS AND EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, VILLAS, AND 

COUNTRY HOUSES. Being the Studies of Eminent Architects and Builders, 
consisting of plans, elevations, and perspective views; with approximate estimates of 
the cost of each. 4to, 67 Plates, 1/. 1s., cloth. » 


THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, AND HOUSE-AGENT’S 
POCKET ASSISTANT. By JoHN WHEELER, Valuer. 24mo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING, for the Operative Builder 
and Young Student in Architecture. By Grorce Pyne, Author of “A Rudi- 
mentary ‘Treatise on Perspective for Beginners.’”’ With 14 Plates, 4to, 7s. 6d. boards. 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD AND CO., 
7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL. EC. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY'S READING BOOKS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


FIRST READING BOOK, Parr I. 18mo. 


wrapper, perdozen . 6 
FIRST READING BOOK, Panr Il. 18mo. 

wrapper, per dozen . : 6 
FIRST READING BOOK, i, an ‘IL. 

together, 18mo. limp cloth, per dozen . : 1 6 


SECOND READING BOOK, Scriprurat anp Mis- 
CELLANEOUS Lessons, with Exercises in Spelling, 
~18mo. cloth. : 0 4 


FIRST SEQUEL TO THE SECOND READING 
BOOK, 18mo. cloth . : 0 4 


SECOND SEQUEL. TO THE SECOND READ- 
ING BOOK, 18mo. cloth . . . O 


THIRD READING BOOK, F cap. 8vo. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE THIRD READING 
BOOK, Feap. 8vo.cloth . . 0 8 


FOURTH READING BOOK, Fcap. Svo. cloth . 0 8 
ENGLISH HISTORY, Fcap. 8vo. cloth oO 8 


An allowance of 25 per cent. to Members, and the usual discount 
to District Committees and the Trade. 


DEPOSITORIES aca gesels 77, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS, W.C. ; 4, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; AND 16, HANOVER 
STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, Ww. 
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GROOMBRIDGE’S 
CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
2/6 EACH. 


UNDER BOW BELLS: 
A CITY BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 
By Jonn Price Half-a-crown. 


ODD JOURNEYS. 


By Joun Price Half-a-crown. 


WAYS OF LIFE. 


By Joun Price Half-a-crown, 


SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; 


Or, NELLY’S STORY. By Anna Listr. Price Half-a-crown. 


ALMOST; 


Oz, CROOKED WAYS. By Anna Liste. Price Half-a-crown, 


QUICKSANDS. 


A TALE. By Anna Liste. Price Half-a-crown. 


PICTURES IN A MIRROR. 


By W. Moy Tuomas. Price Half-a-crown. 


LYDIA. 
A WOMAN’S BOOK. By Mrs. Newron Crossnanp. 
Price Half-a-crown, 


A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS ; 
THEIR SAYINGS AND DOINGS. By Augusta JounsTONE. 
Price Half-a-crown. 


FOOTSTEPS TO FAME; ,. 
A BOOK TO OPEN OTHER BOOKS. By Hain Friswett. 
Price Half-a-crown. 


LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


By Emice Souvestre. Price Half-a-crown. 


*.* The Library Editions of the above copyright works are still on sale, 
and may be had at advanced prices, in extra bindings. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.GS., 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


Witt A COMPLETE INDEX OF EASY REFERENCE TO EACH Map, COMPRISING 
NEARLY 150,000 PLACES CONTAINED IN THIS ATLAS. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £5. 15s. 6d. 


“Of the many noble Atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston and Published by Messrs. 
Blackwood and Sons, this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, and will 
deserve to be the most popular.”—Atheneum, August 10, 1861. 


“We know no series of Maps which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, 
wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing.” —Saturday 
Review. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
In Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £12. 12s., 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 


OFr 


NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.GS., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ConsISTING OF 35 LARGE AND 7 SMALLER PLATES PRINTED IN COLOURS}; 
AND 145 FOLIO PAGES OF LETTERPRESS, INCLUDING AN INDEX 
CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 16,000 REFERENCES. 


W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY KNIGHT & Co., FLEET STREET, LONDON 
Price 5s., sent free by Post on receipt of 60 Stamps. 


THE LAW 


RELATING TO THE 
REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES; 


THE DUTIES OF THE REGISTRATION OFFICERS; 
AND THE 


MARRIAGE OF DISSENTERS 


In England. With Notes and Cases. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO 


GEORGE GRAHAM, Esq, 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM GLEN, 
Of the Middle-Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; and of the Poor-Law Board. 


This collection of Statutes relating to the co ea rey of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages, Non-parochial Registers, the duties of the Registration Officers, and the Marriage 
of Dissenters in England, has been suggested by the inconvenience often experienced 
from the want of a complete collection of those Statutes arranged in a form convenient 
for reference. ‘To the collection has been added the whole of the Statutes which cast 
any collateral duty upon the Registration Officers in England, and the legal decisions 
upon each Statute are embodied in the Work. The Index is very full, and gives great 
additional value to the compilation by the facility for reference which it affords. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Price 5s. cloth, sent free on receipt of 60 Stamps, 
THE NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES 


PREVENTION ACTS OF 1855 
(18 & 19 Vict. cc. 116 & 121). 
CONTAINING ALSO 
THE ACT or 23 & 24 Vict. c. 77. 
With Introduction, Notes, Index, and Appendiz. 
Br WILLIAM GOLDEN LUMLEY, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary of the Poor-Law Board. 


*.* In this Edition the former Text and Notes have been carefully revised and 
corrected with reference to the Cases decided upon the Statute for the Removal of 
Nuisances and the Provisions of the New Act. 


THE MEDICAL OFFICER'S MANUAL. 
Price 3s. 6d., sent by Post free on receipt of 42 Stamps, 


THE MEDICAL OFFICER’S MANUAL 
(Second Edition), 
WITH A PREFIX, CONTAINING THE . 
NEW ORDERS FOR THE QUALIFICATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
AND OF PUBLIC VACCINATORS. 
WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND COPIOUS INDEX. 
Bry WILLIAM GOLDEN LUMLEY, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary to the Poor-Law Board. 


“This Edition contains all the new regulations and orders applicable to the office of th 


Medical Officer. It is full of valuable information, and indispensable to Poor-Law Sur- 
geons.”—Lancet. 


Lonvon: Knicut anp Company, 90, FLEET STREET. 
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DR. CORN W.ELL'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


“Dr. Cornwell ranks among our very best editors of educational treatises. We have 
for many years used his ‘ Engisih School Grammar,’ his * Young Composer,’ and his 
‘School Geography,’ as text-books ; ahd can testify, from daily experience, that, in prac- 
tical utility to private students, and in_perfeet adaptation to the purposes of public 
instruction, they cannot be surpassed. The four latest contributions to the editor’s 
educational series fully maintain his high reputation. The ‘Geography for Beginners’ 
furnishes an admirabie initiation into the anthor’s more elaborate manual of ‘ School 
Geography ;’ the ‘ Map Book for Beginners’ is equal, in point of execution, to any atlas 
of its size which we have seen ; while the book of ‘ Blank Maps,’ and the ‘ Book of Map 
Projections,’ at once suggest and supply the true and only data for the rational and 
effective teaching of geceraphy. On the whole we can, with the utmost confidence, 
recommend these and the other works of Dr. Cornwell to all who are engaged in the 
education of youth.”—AMacphail’s Literary Review 


Just published, LLEN AND CORNWELL’S 
AP BOOK FOR BEGIN- GRAMMAR, Thirty-first Edition. 
NERS, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. coloured, | 25. red, 1s. 9d. cloth, 
| Saati OF BLANK MAPS, 1s. RAMMAR FOR BEGIN- 
OOK OF MAP PROJEC- | sewed. 

TIONS. 1s. HE YOUNG COMPOSER. 

Twenty-fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
EOGRAPHY FOR BEGIN- ELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 


NERS. Eighth Edition. 1s. Eleventh Edition. 4s. 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. ORNWELL AND FITCH’S 
Thirtieth Edition. 3s. 6d.; with SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
Maps, 5s. 6d. 7 Seventh Edition. 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. RITHMETIC FOR BEGIN- 
plain, 4s. coloured. NERS, Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


Che Domestic Architecture 


OF THE 


Ages. . | 
Vol. L—FROM WILLIAM I. TO EDWARD I. (or the Norman 
and Early English Styles). 8vo., 21s. 


Vol. I.—FROM EDWARD I. TO RICHARD IT. (the Edwanlian 
Period, or the Decorated Style.) 8vo., 21s. 


Vol. II.—FROM RICHARD IL. TO HENRY VIII, in Two 

Parts. Svo., ll. 10s. 
With numerous Ilustrations of Existing Remains from Original 
Drawings. 
The Work complete, with 400 Engravings and a General Index, 
4 vols., 8vo., 3l. 12s. 

“The whole history, as traced out by Mr. Parker, shows the absurdity of the vulgar 
notion that Gothic is in some special way an ecclesiastical style. The truth is that the 
medieval architects, like the architects of every other good period, Christian or heathen, 
built their religious buildings in exactly the same style as their secular ones. They 
built both in the only style they knew of, at least the only one they could work in— 
namely, the style of their own day, A church, a house, a castle, of the same date, are 
very different things in outline and proportion—that is the natural result of their 
several gran but in mere style, in mere architectural forms, they are exactly the 
same, No point can be more important to insist on just now than this, and Mr, Parker's 
book comes very opportunely to set it forth at length. ‘ 

“Jt is a work of thorough research and first-rate authority on a deeply interesting 
and important subject.”"—Saturday Review, Nov. 26, 1859. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. & J. PARKER. 
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BLACK BARTHOLOMEW, 1662. 
Now ready, in one Vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

OSEPH ALLEINE, HIS COMPANIONS AND TIMES. A 
Memorial of Black Bartholomew, 1662. By the Rev. CHarues Stanrorp, Author 

of “Central Truths,” &c. 

In one large Vol. 8vo, a new Edition of - 
ACS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By Curistorpner ANDER- 
; son. This Edition of the above valuable work differs from those issued by the 
late Author, simply in the omission of those sketches of the Civil History of the period, 
which added greatly to the size and price of the book, but were not necessarily con- 
nected with its object, while they often interfered with the narrative instead of illus- 
trating it. (Nearly ready.) 


In one Vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title, 


HE WEST INDIES: their SOCIAL and RELIGIOUS CON- 


DITION. By E. B. Unperuttt, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 


(Shortly.) 
Recent Publications, 

In one Vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
ISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT BOOKS 
TO MODERN TIMES: together with the Process of Historical Proof; or, a Con- 
.cise Account of the means by which the Genuineness of Ancient Literature generally, 
and the Authenticity of Historical Works especially, are ascertained; including Inci- 
dental Remarks upon the Relative Strength of the Evidence usually adduced in behalf of 

the Holy Scriptures. By Isaac Taytor. 


By the same Author, in post 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
WORLD OF MIND. ELEMENTARY Book. 


In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


pS AND THEOLOGY; or Psychology applicd to the 


Investigation of Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and Revelation. 
By Ricuarp LL.D. 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 
18, Sr. Pavw’s CHurcHyYARD. 


Price Fourpence unstamped ; and Fivepence stamped. 


THE BRITISH STANDARD, 
A WEEKLY FIRST-CLASS JOURNAL, PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 
EDITED BY JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 
The Conductors spare no expense or effort to render the BRITISH STANDAR"”) 


perfect and complete as a Newspaper, pure in spirit, liberal in principles, patriotic in 
object, crowded with fact, and overflowing with information. . 


*,* The cost, if pre-paid for a year, a Guinea. 
Publiished by DANIEL PRATT, 10, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Published every Wednesday. Price One Penny. 


THE BRITISH ENSIGN, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 
EDITED BY JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 


Recommended to all who desire useful knowledge, in great variety, supplied fresh 
EVERY WEEK from the purest fountains at the cheapest rate. 


Published by DANIEL PRATT, 10, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


In Cloth Boards, 348 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


Dr. CAMPBELL’S LETTERS TO THE PRINCECONSORT 
ON POPERY, PUSEYISM, NEOLOGY, INFIDELITY, 
AND THE AGGRESSIVE POLICY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

British Quarterly Review.—* These letters are levelled against the two grand forms 
of assault on Evangelical Christianity—Popery and Rationalism.” —_ 

Christian World.—** Dr. Campbell has laid all Protestantdom under deep obligation. 
These magnificent Letters speak in language of burning eloquence to every man who 
wishes to see desolating error intercepted, and saving truth universally diffused.” 

The Record.—* One of the first and most stunning blows struck at the ‘ Oxford Essays 
and Reviews’ is to be found in these Letters.” 


LONDON: JOHN SNOW, 35, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Under the Patronage of ROYALTY and the Aristocracy of EUROPE. 


OWLANDS 
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— 


‘This Elegant nd Fragrant wooderfelly nourishing powers for promoti 

is Elegant an possesses wonderfully nourishing powers for promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling otf 
or turning gray—cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, 
pliable, and glossy. For children it is especially recommended as forming the basis 
of a beautiful head of hair. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; 10s. 6d. (equal to four small); and 


“ls. per Bottle. ROWLANDS’? KALYDOR. 
This Royally-patronized and Ladies-esteemed Specific produces a healthy purity of 
Complexion, and renders the Skin Soft, Clear, and Blooming. It also exerts the 


- Most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, and eradicates Freckles, 


Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discolorations, and other Cutaneous Visitations. Price 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


White and Sound Teeth. ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautify- 
ing the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, and ingiving a delicate Fragrance to the Breath. 
It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
preserves the Enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like Whiteness.—Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold at 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ”’ Articles, and beware of Spurious Imitations. 


Guder Royal Patronage. 
Perfect Freedom from Coughs in 10 Minutes, 


AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 
And all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, are Insured by 


Books containing the particulars of many huhdreds of Cures, may be had gratis 
Srom every Agent throughout the Kingdom. 
CURES OF CONSUMPTION. 
“ GENTLEMEN.—I can myself speak of your Wafers with the greatest confidence, 
having recommended them in many cases of pulmonary consumption, and they have 
always afforded relief when everything else has failed, and the patients, having been 
surfeited with medicine, are delighted to meet with so efficient a remedy, having such 
an agreeable taste. 
«13, Moseley-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. _ “J, MAWSON, Surgeon.” 
TaroaT AFFEcTIoNs and Covaus are immediately relieved by allowing one occasionally 
to dissolve in the mouth. ; 
70 SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAEERS they are invaluable, as in a 
7 hours they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and 
flexibility of the voice.— They have a pleasant taste. *,* Full Directions for taking the 
Sedicine are enclosed with every Box in the English, French, and German Languages. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, Apothecaries, and Druggists, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each. ; 


That Wonderful Medicine, Dr. Huco’s Mepicat Atoms, gives 
immediate relief to all disorders of the Head, Heart, Stomach, and Bowels. They aré 
small (though not a homeopathic medicine), and MAY BE EATEN AS SWEETS. 

Wholesale Agents,—Da Silva and Co., Bride-lane, Fleet-street ; and sold by al! 
Druggists, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 48. 6d. per Packet. 
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OF CAMBRIDGE CLASS-BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


ON THE 


THEORY OF EQUATIONS, 


WITH A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES. 


BY 


I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 


FELLOW AND PRINCIPAL MATHEMATICAL LECTURER OF ST JOHN’S COLLEGE,; 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 7s. 6d. 


PREFACE. 


THE present treatise contains all the propositions which 
are usually included in elementary treatises on the Theory 
of Equations, together with a collection of examples for 
exercise. 

As the Theory of Equations involves a large number of 
interesting and important results, which can be demonstrated 
with simplicity and clearness, the subject may advantage- 
ously engage the attention of a student at an early period 
of his mathematical course. The present treatise may be 
read by those who are familiar with Algebra, since no 
higher knowledge is assumed, except in Arts. 175, 267, 
308—314, which may be postponed by those who are not 
acquainted with De Moivre’s Theorem in Trigonometry. 
This work may in fact be regarded as a sequel to that on 
Algebra by the present writer, and accordingly the student 
has occasionally been referred to the treatise on Algebra for 
preliminary information on some topics here discussed. 

Tn composing the present work, the author has obtained 
assistance from the treatises on. Algebra by Bourdon, Lefe- 
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bure de Fourcy, and Mayer and Choqfet; on special points 
he has consulted other writers, who are named in their appro- 
priate places in the course of the work. 

The examples have been selected from the College and 
University examination papers, and the results have been 

iven where it appeared necessary; in most cases however, 
om the nature of the question, the student will be able 
immediately to test the correctness of his answer. 

In order to exhibit a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject, the present treatise includes investigations which are 
not found in all the preceding elementary treatises, and also 
some investigations which are not found in any of them. 
Among these may be mentioned Cauchy’s proof that every 
equation has a root, Horner’s method, the theories of elimi- 
nation and expansion, Cauchy’s theorem on the number of 
imaginary roots, and the theory of determinants. The ac- 
count of determinants has been principally taken from a 
treatise on that subject by Baltzer, which was published at 
Leipsic in 1857; this is an excellent work, distinguished 
for the completeness of its proofs of the fundamental theo- 
rems, and for the numercus applications of those theorems 
which it affords. 

For the parts of the Theory of Equations which are 
beyond an elementary treatise, the advanced student may 
consult Serret’s Cours d Algebre Supérieure. There, for 
example, will be found a demonstration of the theorem, 
that the general algebraical solution of an equation of a 
degree above the fourth is impossible. Valuable historical 
information, relating to the higher parts of the subject, will 
be found in papers on Approximation and Numerical So- 
lution, by Mr James Cockle, in the Lady’s and Gentleman’s 
Diary for the years 1854 and 1855, and also in papers on 
Equations of the Fifth Degree by the same author in the 
same work, for the years 1848, 1851, 1856, 1857, 1858, and 1860. 

I. TODHUNTER. 


St Joun’s CoLiEce, 
September, 1861. 


In Preparation. 


EUCLID FOR SCHOOLS. With numerous Exercises. 
By I. Topuunter, M.A. 
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Cambridge Class-Books for Colleges 
and Schools 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


The series of CAMBRIDGE CLASS-BoOKS FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
ScHoots, ehich have been issued at intervals during the last ten 
years by MACMILLAN AND Co., is intended to embrace all branches of 
Mathematics, from the most elementary to the most advanced, and 
to keep pace with the latest discoveries in mathematical science. 

Of those hitherto published the sale of many thousands is a sufficient 
Hain of the manner in which they have been appreciated by 
the public. 

A further series of a more simple character, adapted to the use of 
the lower classes in schools, is in course of preparation. 


I. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By Bar- 


NARD SMITH, M.A. Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By 


BaRNARD SmitH, M.A. Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, IN THEIR PRINCI- 
PLES AND APPLICATION: with numerous systematically arranged 
Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers. By BARNARD 


SmitH, M.A. Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. Fighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. By Barnarp Suitu. With 


Answers. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Or sold separately, as follows :— 
Part I. 1s. Part II. 1s. Answers, 6d. 


ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


By I. Topuunter, M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. By C. W. UNDER- 


woop, M.A. Vice-Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Fep. 
8vo, 96 pp. (1860), limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. For advanced 


Pupils. By J. Brook SmirH, M.A. St John’s College, Cambridge.. 
Part I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Cambridge Class-Books 


II. TRIGONOMETRY. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY FOR COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. By I. Topuunter, M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By I. Topxuntsr, 
M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE TRIGONO- 
METRY ; with a numerous collection of Examples. By R. D. BrEas.ey, 
M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, Head Master of Grantham 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. By J.C. SNowsat, M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


III. MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS, 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. With a Collection of Examples. By S. Parkinson, B.D. 
Fellow and Assistant ‘Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. . ; 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. B. Puear, M.A. 


Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Accompanied by 
numerous Examples, with the Solutions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With nume- 
rous Examples. By I. TopHunTER, M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. With numerous Examples. 
By P.G. Tart, Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Beltast; and W. J. STEELE, late 
Fellow of St Peter’s College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By W. P. Witson, M.A. 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Melbourne. 8vo, boards, gs. 6d. 


TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF RIGID BODIES. With 


numerous Examples. By E. J. Routu, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY ME- 

CHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. Adapted for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. With numerous Examples and Problems, By J. C. SNOWBALL, 
M.A. late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


[MAcMILLAN AND Co. 
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For Colleges and Schools. 


IV. ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 


A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By 8. Parxinson, B.D. Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 


PLANE ASTRONOMY. Including Explanations of Celestial 
Phenomena, and Descriptions of Astronomical Instruments. By A. R. 
Grant, M.A. one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. S8vo, boards, 6s. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY. 
By H. Goprray, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANETARY THEORY. 
By C. H. Cuerne, B.A. Scholar of St John’s College. Preparing. 


V. GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 


A GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. 
With Copious Examples from the Cambridge Senate-House Papers. By 
W. H. Drew, M.A. of St John’s College, Cambridge, Second Master of 
Blackheath Proprietary School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. With numerous 
Examples. By I. Toppunter, M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS 


AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With a numerous Collection of § 


Easy Examples progressively arranged, especially designed for the Use § 
of Schools and Beginners. By G. Hate Puckie, M.A. Principal of § 
Windermere College. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Crown § 
Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. By I. Topuunisr, M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


VI. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


With numerous Examples. By I. TopHuxter, M.A. Fellow and Assist- 
ant Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ros. 6d, 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. By I. Topaunrer, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By 
GEoRGE Boor, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 148. 


A TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIF- 
FERENCES. By GrorcE Booue, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF THE 


Calculus of Variations during the Nineteenth Century. By I. ToDHUNTER, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Cambridge and London.] 
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Cambridge Class-Books 
VII. APPLIED SCIENCE. 


TREATISE ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 


THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS, AND THE COM- 
BINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. By G. B. Airy, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGES, 


embracing the Practical Application of the Principles of Mechanics to 
Wrought-Iron Girder Work. By J. H. Latuam, Esq. Civil Engineer. 
8vo, cloth. With numerous detail Plates. 158. 


MATHEMATICAL TRACTS ON THE LUNAR AND 


PLANETARY THEORIES, FIGURE OF THE EARTH, THE 
UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS, &c. By the Astronomer 
Royal, G. B. Airy, M.A. Fourth Edition. 400 pp. (1858). 8vo, 158. 


A COLLECTION OF MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS AND 


EXAMPLES. With Answers. By H. A. Morcan, M.A. Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 190 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


SENATE-HOUSE MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. With 


Solutions. 


1848-51. By Ferrers and Jackson. 8vo, 158. 6d. 
1848-51. (Riders), By JamMEson. 8vo, 78. 6d. 
1854. By Watton and Mackenzig. 8vo, tos. 6d. 
1857. By Campion and Watton. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
1860. By RovurH and Watson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VIII. LATIN. 


A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR: or, the Form and Use of 


Words in Latin. With Progressive Exercises. By J. Wricut, M.A. 
Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME: An easy Narrative, 


abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of difficult pas- 
sages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes. By 


J. Wricut, M.A. Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 


A VOCABULARY AND EXERCISES ON THE “SEVEN 


KINGS OF ROME.” Fep. 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 
*," The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound up with ‘‘The 


Seven Kings of Rome.” By J. Wricut, M.A. Head Master of Sutton 
Coldfield School. Price 5s. cloth. 


A CONSTRUING BOOK. Compiled by the Rev. Epwarp 


TurinG, M.A. Head Master of Uppingham Grammar School, late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 


RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES IN 


LATIN. Crown 8vo, ts. 


[MAcMILLAN AND Co. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE THEORY OF CONDITIONAL 
SENTENCES IN GREEK AND LATIN. For the use of Students. 


By R. Horton Smitu, M.A. Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo, 28. 6d. 


SALLUST FOR SCHOOLS. By C. Mertvates, B.D. Author 
of ‘‘ History of Rome.” Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


*,.* The Jugurtha and the Catilina may be had separately, price 28, 6d. 
each, bound in cloth. 


JUVENAL FOR SCHOOLS. With English Notes. By JOHN 
E. B. Mayor, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC. With English Notes and 


Introduction translated from Halm, with Corrections and Additions. By 
JouNn E. B. Mayor, M.A. F cap. 8vo, cloth, §s. 


IX. GREEK. 


HELLENICA: OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN GREEK, 


as related by Diodorus and Thucydides, being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. By J. Wricut, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Sutton Coldfield 


Grammar School. Second Edition, with a Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 
38. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. The Greek Text with Eng- 
lish Notes. By B. Drakk, M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, to which is prefixed AASCHINES AGAINST 
CTESIPHON, with English Notes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

JESCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text with English 
Notes, and an Introduction, containing an Analysis of Miiller’s Disserta- 
tions. By Bernarp Drake, M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. Translated by J. P. 
Norris, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

THUCYDIDES, BOOK VI. With English Notes, and a Map. 
By Percivat Frost, Jun. M.A. late Fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 7s. €d. 

ST PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text 


with English Notes. By C. J. VaucHan, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, red leaves, 5s. 


X. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENG- 
LISH. By E. Tarine, M.A. Master of Uppingham Grammar School. 
Third Edition. 18mo, bound in cloth, 2s. 

THE CHILD’S GRAMMAR. Being the substance of the 
above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for Junior Classes. By 
E. Turina, M.A. Master of Uppingham Grammar School. A New Edition. 
18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 


Cambridge and London.] 
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MATERIALS FOR A GRAMMAR OF THE MODERN 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Designed as a Text-book of Classical Gram- 
mar for the use of Training Colleges, and the Higher Classes of English 
Schools. By Grorcz HENRY PaRMINTER, of Trinity College, Cambridge; 


Rector of the United Parishes of SS. John and George, Exeter. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


XI. RELIGIOUS. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE REFORMATION. (a.p. 5go— 


1600.) By the late ARcHDEACON Harpwick. Two Vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 218. 


Vol. I. History from Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of Luther. 
With Maps. 


Vol. II. History of the Reformation of the Church. 
Each volume may be had separately. Price 10s. 6d. 
*,* These Volumes form part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
With a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis Procter, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. 464 pp. [1860]. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
DURING THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, M.A. 594 pp. [1855]. Crown 8vo, cloth, 128. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 


By a Foss Westcott, M.A. 458 pp. [1860]. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. 


THE CATECHISER’S MANUAL; or the Church Cate- 
chism Illustrated and Explained, for the use of Clergymen, School- 


masters, and Teachers. By ARTHUR Ramsay, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. With 
suitable Prayers. By C. J. Vaucuan, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Vicar of Doncaster, and late Head Master of Harrow School. 
Third Edition. Limp cloth, red edges, 18. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO BUTLER’S ANALOGY. By C. A. 


Swainson, M.A. Principal of the Theological College, and l’rebendary of 
Chichester. Crown 8vo, sewed, 18. 6d. 


AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH DURING THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES AND 
DURING THE REFORMATION. With Examination Papers. By 
WILLIAM Simpson, M.A. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF PALEYS EVIDENCES. By C. H. 
Crossk, M.A. of Caius College, Cambridge. 24mo. boards, 38. 6d. 


MAcMILLAN AND Co., Cambridge and London. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 


TO WIICII HAVE BEEN UNITED THE LIBRARIES FORMERLY CONDUCTED BY 


Messrs. CHURTON, Holles Street ; 
HODGSON, Marylebone Street ; 


and 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit Street. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, AND TEN GUINEAS. 


Country or Club Subscriptions from TWO GUINEAS to any 
amount, according to the supply required. 


GREAT ADVANTAGES are offered by this Library to COUN- 
TRY SUBSCRIBERS, in the large number of Volumes supplied at 
one time. 

All the NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 


The BEST FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN BOOKS are 
also added immediately on application. 


All the MAGAZINES and REVIEWS: Revue des Deux Mondes,. 


Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, &c. 


The COLLECTION of STANDARD WORKS of ENGLISH and 


FOREIGN LITERATURE is very large, and has heen accumulating 
since 1786. 


CATALOGUES and TERMS sent on application. 


A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of NEW BOOKS of 
the PAST SEASON, being clean and perfect copies of the most 
Popular Works of the day withdrawn from circulation, at VERY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES : 
Messrs, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 
a 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


DAMP WEATHER. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, 


SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


The great characteristics of Spencer’s Pulmonic Elixir are, the allaying of all irritation 
in the delicate and susceptible coating of the throat and chest ; and the imparting o! 
tone and vigour to the respiratory organs, whereby they are enabled to discharge their 
functions freely, and thus to overcome all difficulty of breathing arising from a cold, 
foggy, or impure atmosphere, and to throw off those insidious attacks which too often 
lay the groundwork of consumption. For all temporary and local affections, as wheezing, 
irritation of the throat, huskiness of voice, and infiuenza, Spencer’s Pulmonic Elixir 
gives instant relief, while in more chronic disorders (as periodical coughs or inveterate 
asthma) it is equally efficient, though, of course. requiring a little more perseverance in 
the use of the medicine. Spencer’s Pulmonic Elixir is invaluable in all affectlons of the 
lungs, the throat, and the other organs of respiration. The importance of a medicine of 
this kind must be obvious to all who consider that, in a moist, foggy, and uncertain 
climate iike our own, Consumption, which comes ‘“llke a thief in the night,” too often 
gains the mastery over its victims before even its approach, much less its presence, is 
suspected, Consumption is one of the most common and fatal, and, let us add, most 
distressing diseases to which the inhabitants of this country are exposed; the duty, 
therefore, becomes paramount upon all who have the means of repelling such an enemy 
to urge its adoption upon others; and such means is provided in Spenser's Pulmonic 


Elixir. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
NOTICE.—Persons desirous of testing the efficacy of this Medicine must observe that 
on each bottle are the words “SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR.” 
Sole Proprietors and Preparers, T. Roperrs and Co., 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
London. In bottles, price 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. each. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors in town and country. 


*,* ASK FOR SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
Wholesale and retail by Barctay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; E. Epwarps, 
67, St. Paul's Churchyard; Surron and Co., 10, Bow Churchyard; Hannay and Co., 


-$3, and SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London. 


DELICACY OF THE LUNGS. 


Sufferers from any affections in the organs of Respiration are warned 


-of the fact, unquestionably true, that without the aid of Respirators, 


rightly employed, it is not possible that justice can be done to their 
cases; and that the only Respirators acting on right and safe principles 
being those for which this name was introduced by their original 
Inventor, Mr. Jerrreys, it is in the last degree imprudent to place 
reliance on any other articles assuming the name, which, where they 
have any effect, act mainly by insidiously obstructing the entrance of 
fresh air into the lungs—to some extent relieving cough by under- 
mining the constitution. Sufferers had better wear no Respirator than 
be persuaded to use low-priced imitations, even though accompanied 
by inconsiderate recommendations of medical men. 


Wholesale Agency for Mr. JEFFREYS’ RESPIRATOR, 
Mr. WILLIAM TWEEDIE, 337, Strand, London, W.C. 


Agents in London, and all Téwns of the Kingdom. - 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
Are effectually cured by 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


gene show that 50,000 Persons annually fall Victims to 
Pulmonary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the Re- 
spiratory Organs. Prevention is at all times better than cure ; be, 'herefore, prepared 
during the wet and wintry season with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
which possess the virtue of averting, as wellas of curing, a Cough or Cold. They are 
good alike for the young or for the aged. 
TESTIMONIAL.— Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER (the well- 
known Author on “GUNS AND SHOOTING’’). 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants. 
S1rr,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced if 
hy taking only a few of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that defied a 
all that had been prescribed for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about i 
half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough : 
without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
lam, Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKER. 
To Mr. Kratine, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists, and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL— . 

Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER OIL, as imported 
by Mr. Toomas Keartine, 1 can testify that it is uniformly of the best and purest 
uality that can be desired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties of 
that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated at the same time with any 
disagreeable and irritating qualities resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus 
making it an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so abundantly 

advertised, EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., de. 

September, 27th, 18641. 
~ Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d.; or in Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure, at 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 


DR. ROBERTS’ 
CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


(CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,) 
fs confidently recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every 
description, a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore Legs, if of twenty years’ standing ; Cuts, 
Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scurbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the Face, Sore 


and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, &c. Sold in Pots, at 1s. 1¢d., 2s. 9d., 11s,, and 22s. 
each. Also, his 


PILULA ANTISCROPHULE, 
confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be, without exception, one of the best a 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood, and assisting i 
Nature in all her operations. Hence they are useful in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, 
Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the Neck, &c. They form a mild and 
superior Family Aperient, that may be taken at all times without confinement or change 
of diet. Sold in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. ‘ 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at their Dispensary, 
Bridport; and by the London houses, Retail by all respectable Medicine Vendors in 
the United Kingdom. 

Observe :—No Medicine sold under the above name can possibly be genuine unless 


‘Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved and printed on the 
Stamp affixed to each packet. 


THOMAS VARTY’S 


Approved Educational Works for Family i , 
i Instruction and Schools. | 


A Catalogue sent Free on application. Apply to Varty’s Educational De . 
REMOVED to 3, Adelaide Street, Strand. we. Warehouse for every deseription of 
Stationery, Books, Prints, Maps, &c. 
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THE NATIONAL 
REVERSIONARY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


INSTITUTED (837. 
For the Purchase of Absolute or Contingent Reversions, Life Interests, 
and Policies of Assurance on Lives. 
‘OFFICE—No. 63, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Joun Pemprrton Herwoop, Esq.—Chairman, 
Epwin Warp ScappinG, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 


Forms for submitting Proposals for Sale may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Company. 


G. A. READALL, Secretary. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo., cloth boards, price £1. 5s. each, 


THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 


FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 


BY J. C. TARVER, late French Master, Eton College. 


“Most readily do we acknowledge the flood of light which has been thrown on 
French phrases by M. Tarver. ..... His work is really a valuable addition to our 
Dictionary shelf—the most important shelf in every man’s library. The nice skill with 
which he has compared and contrasted the phrases of the two most influential of modern 
tongues ean hardly be over-praised. Such a book might well deserve a distinct notice ; 
but we are happy to take this opportunity, meantime, of saving that one of the volumes 
has now been in constant use with us for five years, and we should be at a loss to name 
another recent one of its class which we have found more useful. The idea was happy, 
and the execution has been most laudably careful. We have been infinitely obliged to 
it in reading the lighter French literature of this day—so full of vocables fresh from the 
mint of camp or guinguette, and lively audacious turns, dwvayta ovverorgv, undreamt 


of by ‘ the forty ’—which would have puzzled Voltaire as muchas Johnson.” — Quarterly 
Review. 


DULAU AND CO.. SOHO SQUARE. 
A HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, 


SOCIALLY AND ARCHITECTURALLY SKETCHED, 
By Tuomas Morris. 
New Edition, with Illustrative Designs. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ Necessary and interesting to all who would fix the position of—dispose the ground, 
successfully build, or occupy with full enjoyment—a suburban house.”—Estates Gasette. 
“It may lead many to think with a useful end.”—-Builder. 


London : Srmpkin, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


THE DIAL. 


' A FIRST-CLASS LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, AT ° 
HALF THE OSUAL PRICE. 

Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity and Political 
Independence ; containing ample Discussion of Public Questions, Full 
Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on Matters of Social Reform ; 
and an extensive Monetary and Commercial Department. 

Published by Witt1am Freeman, at 102, Fleet Street, every Friday. 
Price 3d. Stamped 4d. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. . 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Post 8vo, 974 pages, 7s. 6d. bound, 13th Edition, 

STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 

and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts; with the Pronunciation in both 
according to the best Authorities, shown by a different spelling of the words.—Part I 
French & English: comprehending Words in common Use, including those of Modern . 
Introduction; Terms connected with Science and the Fine Arts; Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Biographical Names.—Part II. English & French: being an ample 


Dictionary of English Words. By Gasriet SuRENNE, formerly Professor in the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy, &c, 


Also, Reduced in Price, 
GURENNE'S FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
without the Pronunciation. 3s. 6d. bound. 


EpinspurcH: OLIVER & BOYD. Loxpox: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


THE NEW BURLINGTON ALBUM for 1862 (consisting of Original 
Musical Compositions from the most gifted pens, with Illustrations by Brandard, 
Packer, &c. Price 15s., elegantly bound. 
NTHEMS.—120 ANTHEMS, &c., in Numbers, 4to. size, 2d. and 4d. 
each: 2 Vols. complete, each 8s. This much-admired Collection is the best adapted 
of all extant for the use of Parochial Choirs, Choral Societies, Singing Classes, &c. ‘The 
Anthems are arranged in Vocal Score, with Organ, &c., accompaniment, List of Con- 
tents gratis and postage free. 
(THE CHORUSES of HANDEL, by W. T. BEST, arranged for the 
Organ from the Score of all Handel’s Oratorios and Anthems; complete, £3 38.3; or 
in 24 Parts, at various prices. Contents gratis and postage free. 
FOPKINS and RIMBAULT on the ORGAN: its History and 
Construction ; with Memoirs of Builders, &c. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams 
and Woodcuts, &c. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. . 
RGAN CHURCH and CATHEDRAL MUSIC. Catalogues gratis 


and postage free. Apply to ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, 
Regent Street, London, W. 


FAIL NOT TO BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH ONE OF 
LETTS’S DIARIES FOR 1862, 


which may now be seen in all their variety of Form, Size, 
and Price, at any Bookseller’s in the Kingdom. In addition 
to the usual information, they are all provided with a 
FRENCH ALMANACK as well as FRENCH DATES side 
by side with the English throughout the volume. 

Letts, Sox, & Co.’s, 8, Excuance, E.C. 
Catalogues Gratis. 


ALLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Ladies’ Dress Trunks, Dressing Bags, 
with Silver Fittings, 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing 


ases, 
And 500 other articles for Home or Continental 


ing. 1 by post for 
ALLEN'S PATENT BAG. Illustrated Catalogues, by p 


J. W. ALLEN, 
Manufacturer, 22 & 31, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
Also, AL.LEN’S Illustrated Catalogue of Officers’ Portable Bedsteads, 


Drawers, Chairs, Canteens, &c., by post for 2 Stamps. 
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THE PATENT LEAF-HOLDER. 


BY means of a little instrument attached at the back of a portfolio, as 
few as two or three, or as many as forty or fifty sheets may be held 
tightly together, as if they were bound, the volume thus secured 
opening with as much ease as a sewed book. The compression can be 
immediately withdrawn, and the number or numbers added or sub- 
tracted without the slightest difficulty. The principle is, of course, 
equally applicable to music, prints, and manuscripts. The portfolios, 
with leather backs and cloth sides, of the following sizes and prices, 
are now constantly kept on sale :— 


Dimensions. d. 
Demy octavo, for  .. 9in. by 6 4 6 
Royal octavo .. 103 , 63 5 0 
Imperial Octavo ll » 5 6 
Pot quarto St , 6) #4 6 
Post quarto, for -- 103 ,, 6 0 
Demy quario, for ‘Athenzeum,’ &c... 11f 5 6 
Pot folio 8 5 6 
Foolseap folio, for Parliamentary . 
Papers, &e. .. 6 6 
Crown folio, for Music - 143 8 & 
Double foolscap, for Maps, Prints, &e. 174 ,, 10 
Demy folio, ditto 18} , 12 10 6 
Extra large size 28¢ , 0 


LONDON : KNIGHT & COMPANY, 90, FLEET STREET. 
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®overnesses’ Wenevolent Anstitution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
WITH POWER TO HOLD LAND BY GIFT, PURCHASE, OR BEQUEST. 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Tue HON, WILLIAM ASHLEY, 


Tuk HON. ARTHUR 
Tae REV. ALFRED J. BUSS, M.A. J. TIDD PRATT, Ese 
B. BOND Esq, F.RS., FREDERICK R. Esa. 
JAMES CAPEL, E , ROBERT A. SLANEY, Ese., M.P. 
F, PATEY CHAPPELL, Esa. Tue REV. EDWARD SPOONER, M.A 
LORD COLVILLE W. JESSE STREET, Esa. 
W. TIMBRELL ELLIOTT, Esa. ; Tar EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. 
Str JOHN FORRES, M.D., F.R.S. EDWARD THORNTON Ese. 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Fse. T. PARRY WOODCOCK, Ese. 
JOHN WILLIAM Hi ALE, Esq. 


Honorary Secretary.—Mrs. DAVID LAING. 
Secretary,—CHARLES WILLIAM KLUGH, 22, Sackville Street, W. 
. Secretary to the Provident Fund.—HARRY C, FISHER, Ese. 

The objects of this Society are— 

Temporary Assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded privately and 
delicately, through the Ladies’ Committee, 

Annuity Fund. Elective Annuities to Aged Governesses, secured on invested 
capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the Institution. 

Provident Fund. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in any way con- 
nected with Education, upon Government Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. 
This branch includes a Savings Bank. 

A-Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engagements, . . 

A. System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

Membership consists in the payment of an annual Guinea, or of Ten Guineas in 
one sum. Subscribers are entitled to vote for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote 
for each Annual Half-Guinea not in arrear, and for each Donation of Five Guineas. 
Subscriptions are due on the Ist of January, and can always be remitted by Post Office 
Order, or by a Cheque crossed “ Sir S. Scott & Co.” 


BY ROYAL 
METALLIC 
TO THE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT | 


Respectfully invites the attention. of the Public to the following 
Numbers of his 
ATENT METALLIC PENS, 
Which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, 
will insure universal preference. 

For General Use.—No. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
Pie Bold Free Writing.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604, In Medium 

oints. 

For Gentlemen’s Use.—For Larce Fres Writinc.— 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent 
Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 

For General Writing.—No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. 
No. 262. In Fine Points, Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. 
No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes.—The celebrated Three-hole Cor- 
respondence Pen, No. 382. The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence 
Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The Public Pen, with Bead, 
No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 
Manufactory; Victoria Works, Grahamsstreet, and at 96 New- 
street, Birmingham; 1, John-street, York; and of 
Witiiam Davis, at the London Depét, 37, Gracechurch-st., E.C. 


COMMAND. 
PENMAKER 
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HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 


HEAL and SON’S SHOW-ROOMS contain a large assortment of 
Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home use and for Tropical Climates : 
handsome Iron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; 
plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wooden Bed- 
stead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree Woods, 
Polished Deal and Japanned; all fitted with Bedding and Furniture 
complete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CONTAINS DESIGNS AND PRICES OF 150 DIFFERENT 

ARTICLES OF BED-ROOM FURNITURE, AS WELL 

AS OF 100 BEDSTEADS, AND PRICES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BEDDING 


SENT FREE BY POST, 
HEAL AND SON, 


BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
196, TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 


LONDON. 


Le Sommier Elastique Portatif. 


HEAL and SON have patented a method of making a Spring Mat- 


tress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is 


its being so heavy and cumbersome. 


The “Somminr Evastiqve Portatir” is made in three separate 

rts, and when joined together, has all the elasticity of the best Spring 
Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour 
moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very liable ; the prices, © 


also, are much below those of the best Spring Mattresses. 
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